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Vikrama’s Adventures (as equivalent English title) 

Edgerton, Eranklin, 1885- (as editor and translator) 
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Harvard Oriental Series (as whole, of which this work is part) 

Lamnan, Charles Rockwell, 1850- (as editor of the Series) 

NOTE AS TO PRONOUNCING SANSKRIT NAMES 

Short a, as in organ, or like the u in hut. The other vowels, as in the key-words /or, 
jrin, 'pique, pull, rule, (and roughly) they, so. Pronounce c like c/i in church, and j as in 
judge. The “aspirates” are true aspirates: thus, th, dh, ph, as in hothouse, madhouse, 
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back. Dotted n or h indicates nasalization of the preceding vowel. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE TABLE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 

This is page siii 

SectioHS of the Prame-story are numbered with Roman numerals, I to XII 
Stories told by the Statuettes are numbered with Arabic numerals, 1 to 32 

The numbers in the left-hand column indicate the original order of each 
Section of the Prame-stoiy or of each Statuette-story (briefly, each text-imit) 
of the Vikrama-charita. That is, these numbers show the position which each 
unit had in the original form of Vikrama’s Adventures as reconstructed in the 
Composite Outline (Volume 26, Part VI); or, in other words, the actual se- 
quence of the Sections or Stories of the Translation or Text as printed in the 
present volumes, and as summarily tabulated on page xii. 

The numbers of the four right-hand columns indicate the position of each 
Section or Story in the MSS. of the several recensions. Thus, original number 
9, Pair courtezan, stands in the mss. of hlR as number 10, and in the mss. of 
BR as number 29. 

The order of the Southern Recension coincides with the original order. So does 
that of the Jain Recension, except that it puts original V and Vill immediately after 
original I, and emboxes original \T and VII in Story l^ and adds three Sections peculiar 
to itself (JR V and VH and IX of the mss.). The other recensions (Metrical, Brief) 
dislocate a few of the Stories, and the dislocations are shown by dislocating the Arabic 
numbers so that they stand a little to the right and out of vertical alignment. Thus 
MR 10, 11, 9 (of the mss.) correspond respectively to original 9, 10, 11; and BR 7, 5, 
9, 29, 8, 11, 12 (of the mss.) correspond respectively to original 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 29. 


MEANING OP HEAD-LmES AND SUBORDINATE HEADINGS 

of the pages containing (in volume 26) the Translation and (in volume 27) the Text 

Numbers of the Sections of the Prame-stoiy and of the Statuette-stories, as 
given in the head-lines of each left-hand page, refer to the “original order,” as 
explained above. 

Numbers given in the subordinate headings. — In like manner, the numbers 
in the left-hand part of these headings refer to the same “original order.” In 
cases where a Section or Story has suffered dislocation in a given recension, 
this fact is made clear by a statement in the right-hand part of the subordmate 
heading, which tells expressly what place that Section or Stoiy occupies in the 
mss. of that recension. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL DEVICES 

Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose matter which seems to be a necessary part 
of the English rendering. 

Brackets [ ] enclose explanatorj’- matter or an alternative rendering. 

An asterisk (*) is placed immediately before an emended word, and means 
that there is some element in that word which is not found in any manuscript. 

Much or all of the matter that stands on this page and the next, may be found else- 
where, scattered in one place or another, but so that it is likely to be overlooked. 
Accordingly, it is well to have it assembled and repeated here in this conspicuous place. 



IMETHOD* of citing the VnCRAMA-CHAHITA 

This is page xiv 

Each Section of the Frame-story and each Statuette-story (briefly, 
each “text-unit”) is cited by the abbreviated name of the recension 
(SR, jMR, BR, JR), followed by a number (Roman for a Section of the 
Frame-story, Arabic for a Statuette-story) which indicates the place 
of the nuit in the “original order” (see page xiii). — Thus “SR EL” 
and “JR n” (not “JR IV”) mean “Bhartrhari.” Likewise “SR 7” 
and “BR 7” (not “BR 5”) mean “Headless bodies.” 

The Metrical Recension. — This consists wholly of verse-lines. The 
lines (not the stanzas) are numbered starting at the beginning of each 
text-unit with number 1, and are cited accordingly. 

The other recensions, those in mingled prose and verse, are cited 
thus; 

The stanzas. — Each imit, like an act of a play, is treated as a sepa- 
rate unit, and the stanzas are numbered for each rmit starting every 
time with number 1, and are cited accordingly. — Thus the citation 
“SR V. 3” means Southern Recension, unit V (Finding of the throne), 
stanza 3 (jale tailam). But “1MB V. 50” means Metrical Recension of 
the same unit, line 50 (jale tailam). 

The prose lines between any two consecutive stanzas are numbered 
from the prior stanza to the latter stanza, starting every time with 
number 1. A given prose line is cited by citing the prior stanza and 
placing after the citation the number of the line as counted from that 
stanza. — Thus “SR H. 6.9” means line 9 of the prose passage im- 
mediately following the stanza SR H. 6. This is the line in which 
Bhartrhari’s unfaithful queen gives the fruit to the groom, and corre- 
sponds to BR of n. 17. 1 and to JR of H. 9. 10. — If there be no prior 
stanza, that is, if the unit begin with prose, a zero is put in place of the 
stanza-number. Thus SR 2.0.36 is the line beginning devatayo ‘ktam; 
bho rajan. 

* Sanskrit irorks in mingled piose and verse (suck as the dramas and story-books and the 
Southern and Brief and Jain Recensions or Vikrama-charita) are ntunerous. This method of citing 
them is simple and practical. It is the one devised by the General Editor of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, and vras proposed by him in an essay printed at pages xvii to xxvii of volume 21 of that 
Series, S. R. Belvalkar’s Uttara-Rama-charita. 

The author of the method argues there in detail on behalf of its general adoption, and sets 
forth the confusion now caused by the use of different methods for different editions of the same 
play, and the great waste of time and labor and the hindrance to progress arising from the now 
prevailing lai of one good and uniform sj’stem. The essay is entitled “A method for citing San- 
skrit dramas, and a reprint of it may he had by any one free, on application to the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S, A. 



PREFACE 


It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge the generous aid given by many 
persons to the author in the course of his labors on these volumes. 

In the first place, it was necessarj"^ to borrow a considerable number of 
manuscripts, located in many parts of Europe and India . With scarcely 
an exception, the owners or custodians of these manuscripts have shown 
themselves most ready to accommodate the author and facilitate his 
work. The manuscripts in the possession of the Royal Librarj- of B erlin 
were collated in that Librarj-, and the manuscript of the University of 
Tubingen at Tubingen. Professor Garbe of Tubingen afforded me a 
friendly sendee in seeming to me all the facilities of the librarj’- of his 
university. The Roj'al Librarj’- of Copenhagen and the Librarj’ of the 
University of Leipzig lent their manuscripts to the Royal Librarj- of 
Berlin, and it was in the last-named librarj’ that I collated them. 

All the other manuscripts which I used were lent to me in America, 
either directlj’ or thru the Librarj- of the Johns Hopkins University, 
in Baltimore. I am indebted to the Librarj- of the University of Vienna 
for the loan of two manuscripts, in securing which Professor von 
Schroeder gave me kindlj- aid. I am also verj’ grateful to Professor 
Wintemitz of Prague, who informed me of the existence of these manu- 
scripts in Vienna. — The Department of Education of the Govern- 
ment of India forwarded me several manuscripts, and made generous 
tho unavailing efforts to seeme a number of others. The Govern- 
ment- of Madras had copies made of several manuscripts located in its 
jurisdiction. The Government of Bombaj’ sent to me a consignment 
of fourteen manuscripts, all of which were lost in the -wreck of the 
steamship Titanic, in April, 1912. This terrible disaster deprived me 
of materials which would unquestionablj- have proved a great enrich- 
ment of the somces at mj’ disposal for the edition ; j’et I cannot but 



xvi Ptejcice 

recognize that m3’^ personal loss is small in comparison •with the per- 
manent loss of this large collection of manuscripts, which belonged to 
one of the most enlightened and generous of the local governments of 
India. I can onlj' express mj'^ deep sorrow at ha-ving been the innocent 
occasion of such a loss, which was, of course, whoUy bejmnd the power 
of anj" mortal to foresee or prevent. Yad bhavyam tad bhaidsyati. 

The India Office Librarj’- of London entrusted to mj'^ care all of the 
manuscripts of the Vikramacarita in its possession. Its librarian. 
Dr. Frederick W. Thomas, did much more for me than is ordinarily 
expected of a custodian of books and manuscripts. It was thru 
his intercession that I obtained the loan of all the manuscripts which 
came from India. With genuine and whoUy disinterested courtesj', 
he has spared neither time nor trouble in assisting me in my work. 
Mj^ thanks are due to him in as large a measure as to anjmne. I 
herebj' acknowledge his audarjmm paropakaram ca (to use an oft- 
recurring phrase of this work) ■nith gratitude and pleasure. 

Professor Johannes Hertel has sho-svn a very kindlj’- interest in the 
development of mj" work. He has furnisht me with some valuable 
hints as to method, based on his ovm large experience in work of this 
sort, and has given me several bits of useful information, which I have 
incorporated in mj’’ book. 

The Library of the Johns Hopkins University has helpt me bj' re- 
ceityng for my use a large number of loaned manuscripts. Its Hbrarian, 
Dr. hi. L. Eanej', has assisted me in everj’^ possible waj', and has 
given no small amount of his time and attention to mj’’ affairs. 

I have been materiallj'^ assisted in “ reading back copj’’ ” for the 
Sanskrit text contained in the book bj’ two associates in 'the Sanskrit 
department of the University of Pennsjdvania, Dr. William Norman 
Bro’mi and Dr. Henrj^ S. Gehman. 

The editor of this series. Professor Charles R. Lanman, has made me 
his debtor in manj’’ waj's, — not onlj’^ b5' affording me the coveted op- 
portunity to pubhsh m5^ work in the Har\''ard Oriental Series (thus 
insuring at the start a 'wide hearing at least), but also bj'’ sacrificing 
large amounts of his time, in spite of manj’^ other demands upon it, to 
the task of increasing the usefulness of the publication. That his 
suggestions have been most valuable and fruitful needs not to be told 
to the world of Sanskrit scholars; for thej'^ know his sound and accurate 
scholarship so well 'that anj'^ words of mine would seem out of place. I 
shall alwaj's remain in the highest degree grateful for his self-sacrificing 
interest in the success of my undertaking. 



Preface xvii 

Good Hindu scholars like to begin their works with the phrase 
“Homage to my honored teacher” — grlgmave namah. This senti- 
ment must, I think, be felt with deep sincerity by anjmne who has had 
the privilege of working under and with Professor Maurice Bloom- 
field. That prhdlege was mine for seven years; and it was during the 
latter part of those years that I did the most of the work on this present 
pubh’cation. Aside from Professor Bloomfield’s indirect influence on 
this book thru his influence upon me, — he has also given me 
generous help towards the interpretation of a number of difficult 
passages in the text. For this, and still more for the lasting effect of 
his stimulating and inspiring guidance, I am deeply grateful. 

Fkankun Edgeston 

TJsrvzEsm: or PENXsrLVAXiA 
PmiADELPHIA, Pa. 

January 16, 1917 



THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES FROM 1914 TO 
1924 AND ITS RETARDATION BY THE WAR 

A NOTE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 

Phofessoe Edgekton’s Preface to these two volumes is dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1917. Three days later he brought me the completed manu- 
script. Presumably out of kind regard for my feelings, he has just 
deleted the date from the proof of his Prefaee. But I begged him to let 
it stand, for it seems to me no more than bare justice to him that his 
colleagues and friends should at least know of the distressing trials of 
patience and courage which he, most innocently, has had to suffer by 
reason of the long delay in the appearance of his books. I can only 
hope that they were no harder for him to bear than they have been for 
me. 

In August, 1914, at the outbreak of the war, fourteen of the thirty- 
two volumes of this Series ^ had been actually issued, namely volumes 
1 to 13 and volume 15. Of tlie remaining eighteen, nearly all were in 
various stages of preparation: that is, they were either completed or 
partly ready in manuscript; or else, the manuscripts were partly or 
nearly printed. 

Of these eighteen, — with the issue (now clearly in sight) of part 2 of 
Belvalkar’s Rama-play (the text) and of the present work and of 
Keith’s Religion of the Veda, — seventeen volumes ® will have been 
finished since the war began, to wit: 

Hertel’s Kashmirian Panchatantra, V. 14 Belvalkar’s Rama-play (text), v. 22 
Pischel’s Qakuntala, v. 16 Bloomfield’s Rigveda Repetitions, v. 24 

Woods s Yoga, v. 17 Keith’s Rig-veda Brahmanas, v. 25 

Keith s Yajur-veda, v. 18-19 Burlingame’s Buddhist Legends, v. 28-29-30 

Bloomfield’s Rig-veda Repetitions, v. 20 Edgerton’s Vikrama, v. 26-27 
Belvalkar s Rama-play (translation), v.21 Keith’s Vedic Religion, v. 31—32 

The date of issue for part 3 of Belvalkar’s Rama-play (the critical epi- 
logue, volume 23), I am at present unable to forecast. 

A descriptive list of them all is given at the end of this book. 

® Besides these, there were various new issues to bring out: a second issue of vol. 1, 
Kern’s Jataka; a seventh issue of vol. 3, Warren’s Buddhism (this for India and 
Ceylon), and an eighth (this for America and Europe) ; a seventh issue of my Sanskrit 

Reader; and a fifth issue of the second edition of the late Professor Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar. 
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Note hy the General Editor xix 

THs Series is in fact and of necessity an international undertaking. 
It must seek the aid of the best Indianists wherever they may be. 
About one half of its contributors are scholars of Europe and India. 
And for the last thirty years, the printing has been done at presses 
widely scattered : so in Germany and India (Bombay) and the United 
States of America; but also, and veiy largelj*, and because of its un- 
rivalled organization and equipment, at the University Press in Oxford. 
Obviously, the enterprise has been pecuh’arly dependent upon inter- 
national cooperation and peace. 

The awful disaster of 1914, with its untold sequels, has often seemed 
to threaten the work with ruin. To labor (printing, papermaking, bind- 
ing, transportation), to the financial effectiveness of the Warren publi- 
cation-fund, to the policies of commercial presses, and to the University 
Presses concerned, — it has brought consequences which, for scholars, 
are deplorable. 

Positive results are more welcome than a rehearsal of the difficulties 
of attaining them. But now the foirr war-gaps of the Series (Pischel’s 
volume, 16; Belvalkar’s volumes, 22-23; Edgerton’s, 26-27; Keith’s, 
31-32) are happily closing up. Cheerful courage is rewfing, where 
hope had been long deferred. And so, I trust, few will begrudge to 
authors and editor the solace of recalling some of the tjq)ical obstacles 
surmounted in the last decade. 

With the sinking of the Arabic and Hesperian, proofs and even un- 
printed manuscript (an Upam'shad translation) were lost.' Postal com- 
mimication with India and other less distant lands became uncertain or 
irregular or suspended. Likewise transatlantic freight-sendee. The 
staff of the Oxford Press was reduced to less than half its normal size. 
Prices rose. 

Of Hertel’s Kashmirian Panchatantra (vol. 14), Kreysing of Leipzig 
had already finished printing the text in Oriental letters by August of 
1914. In December, Hertel was ordered to join the colors. The printed 
sheets, shipped about the middle of February, 1915, the beginning of 
the great acti\dty of the German submarines, arrived safe in Boston 
about six weeks later. It remained for the General Editor to write the 
indispensable preliminarj' matter and complete the manufacture and 
issue of the book, but, alas! without the Introduction and Notes. 

Pischel’s jojdul “Ja,” in answer to mj' in^dtation to make a new 
edition of the ^akuntala, the masterpiece of the Indian literature, was 
written at Halle, Februar}’^ IS, 1898. His Prakrit Grammar, his call to 
Berlin, his death on the threshold of his beloved India in 1908, the war 
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elaborated ivitb lawsb expense of time and thought and work on the 
part of authors and editor, were abandoned or postponed, imtil it is 
perhaps already too late to carry them out. 

Instances are: the Pali Concordanee by Professor R. Otto Franke of 
Koenigsberg, a pendant to Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance; the IMan- 
ual of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy by Professor 
Hermaim Jacobi of Bonn; the text and translation of the chief Indian 
work upon govermnent, the Artha-shastra of Kautilya, prime-minister 
of the famous emperor Chandra-gupta, the SarSpo-Korroj of the Greeks. 
Heart-breaking abortions! 

The manuscript of the Religion of the Veda (vols. 31-32) was de- 
livered in installments in the latter part of 1916; that of the Buddhist 
Legends (28-29-30), on Januarj’^ 10, 1917; and that of Vikrama (26-27), 
nine days later. That is, — seven large volumes, and just before 
America entered the war, and when divers other volumes, all involving 
outlay of monej"^ and of editorial care, were still in process. The right 
of way was accorded to the Buddhist Legends. The three volumes of 
that work were produced when war-prices were at the highest, and cost 
more than the entire income of the pubh’shing-fund for the four 3 ’-ears 
from the day of delivery of the manuscript (Januarj^ 10, 1917) until the 
day (March 25, 1921) when, the press-work ha^^ng been finished, the 
last truck-load of printed sheets was delivered at the bindery. Ten 
days later, on Monday morning, April 4, 1921, a prolonged strike of 
the binders began. The books were delivered in September, 1921, to 
Harvard Universitj’’, after an ar^erage stay at the bindeiy of almost 
precisely half a j’ear. 

It maj’’ not pass unrecorded here that my fellow-Indianists who suf- 
fered so severely’’ from these exasperating delaj’^s, Messrs. Keith and 
Edgerton and Belvalkar, pursued each of them precise^ the same 
course — a wise and courageous one: Thej’- addressed themselves to 
other important problems of Indian history. In case of a scientific un- 
dertaking, an editor’s responsibilities, to his science on the one hand 
and to his collaborators on the other, even in normal times, are hea%y. 
But how much heamer since 1914! And so, it is for me no less a delight 
than a dutj' to saj' that by no single word of mikindness, or even of 
impatience, has any one of these three gentlemen ever added one jot to 
the imescapable burden of anxieties and sorrow entailed bj' the events 
of the last decade. It is not likely that they realize how much this has 
meant to me. Be that as it may, 1 give them in public mj’- most hearty 
thanks. 





The Earrard Oriental Series from 1911^ to 192^. 

Professor Edserton's well-used vears of waiting have meantime home 
their fruit, two stately volumes upon the Biindu storj'-book called 
Panchatantra. That is the work which (as Hertel says) “has made a 
triumphal progress firom its native India over aU the civilized lands of 
the globe, and which for more than fifteen hundred years has delighted 
young and old, rich and poor, and still dehghts them, and which has 
exercised a greater influence than any other work of India upon the 
literature of the world/' It was the Panchatantra that formed the 
basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in the field of comparatwe 
literature, Theodor Benfey, as set forth in his volumes entitled Das 
Pantschatantra (1S59). Edgerton's title reads : 

The Panchatantra leconstnicted: an attempt to establish the lost original Sanskrit 
test of the most famous of Indian story,collections, on the basis of the principal ex- 
tant versions. Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Fra nkl in 
Edgerton, Assistant Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsylvania. ^ ol- 
ume 1: Text and Critical apparatus. [Volume 2: Introduction and Translation.] 
Published by the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A, 
1924. 

The subject of Edgerton's two volumes is the same as that to which 
were devoted no less than seven volumes of this Series, as planned by 
the editor: namely, four volmnes (11-14) actually issued and contain- 
ing Hertel’s text-editions; and three volumes, still unpublished, to wit, 
Paul Elmer More’s translation of volume 11, and Lanman’s of volume 
14, and Hertel's “The New Benfey.” This last is an attempt to do in a 
manner adequate to the possibilities and needs of the twentieth centmy 
what Benfey did for the nineteenth. 

It was the results of Hertel’s investigations, as laid down in this 
Series and elsewhere, that challenged Edgerton to a thorough-going 
criticism. The outcome of that criticism is embodied in his Pancha- 
tantra volmnes. I shoxdd have been only too glad to have tbpm form a 
part of this Series a thing which for manv obvious reasons would 
have been natural and desirable; but I did not dare at the time to make 
new commitments before seeing the way clear to fulfil prior obligations. 
His Panchatantra ought to appear simultaneously with his Yikrama 
volumes. It bids fair to become a landmark in the history of the study 
of the literature of India. To its author, mv congratidations and best 
wishes. 

Chakles R. Laxmax 

Haevaeb UxTressirr 
June 16, 192.^ 
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Part 1. Plan of the present work 

Substance of the two volumes and method of procedure. — This 
work includes a critical edition (with critical apparatus and a transla- 
tion) of the complete text of the four main versions of the Sanskrit 
stoiy-coUection known as Vikramacarita, or Sihhasanadvatringaka, 
or the like (the different forms of the name are discust below, pp. xlixff.). 
It also undertakes to deal with the date and authorship of the work 
and of its several versions, and with the question of the historic basis 
of its hero, Eing Vikrama. Furthermore it attempts to reconstruct, 
so far as possible, the outline of the hypothetical original of the exist- 
ing versions, and to settle the relationship of those versions to that 
original and to each other. This last problem is in the writer’s eyes 
one of the most serious and important ones connected with the book. 
I hope and believe that I have solved it correctly.* My solution is, 
however, exactly opposed to that arrived at by the onlj’- two scholars 
who have seriously attackt the problem before; and, especially for 
this reason, I have felt it desirable and necessary to facilitate, by 
every means in my power, the testing of my theory. Such testing has, 
I believe, been rendered easy to a degree never before attained - in a 
work of this sort, by two devices, to wit: 

1. The composite outline of the story, with indication (in small- 
type notes) of the details in which the several recensions vary from 
one another. This is found on pp. bad ff . 

2. The printing of the entire text and translation in horizontally par- 
allel sections, that is to say, in such a way that each Section or Story of 
the first version (or Southern Recension) is followed by the correspond- 
ing Section or Story of the three other versions (Metrical Recension, 
Brief Recension, Jainistic Recension) in immediate sequence. 

* Tliis solution, however, is in the nature of things not a matter susceptible of being 
summed up in a few lines. It must be gathered by the student from Part H of this 
Introduction and from the Composite Outline, pages k\-i ff. 

- This was written before my attempted reconstruction of the Panchatantra (see 
opposite, p. ssdi). Such a iextud reconstruction of the Yikramacharita would not be 
possible on the basis of the materials known to me. 

urn 
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With this arrangement, since the stories are all of moderate compass, 
it will be very easy, especially with the guidance and help of the Com- 
posite Outline, for anyone to compare for himself the several versions, 
and to see for himself whether he can accept my conclusions as to the 
mutual relationship of the various recensions and as to the presump- 
tive original. 

The original order of the component Sections and Stories of the work 
coincides, in my opinion, with the order of the Sections and Stories of 
the Southern Recension. The other three recensions all show more or 
less dislocation of single components. To make the original order and 
the dislocations all clear at a glance, a Table is given at page xii. It is 
suggested that, in studying Parts I and II of this Introduction, the 
reader make frequent reference to this Table. Such recourse will, it is 
hoped, make very plain the following necessary comments upon the 
“Divisions of the text” (p. xxv) and the “Peculiarities of the several 
recensions” (p. xxxi). 

The departures of the Metrical and Brief and Jainistic recensions 
from the original order have of course made necessary a few changes in 
the sequence of the Sections and Stories of those versions, — but only 
in cases where one version or another has demonstrably altered the 
order of the original. This has been restored thruout in my text. The 
number of such alterations is not great — a dozen or so. They are all 
listed on p. xliii, and are obvious also in the Table. 

The subordinate headings for each recension of each Section or Story 
are devised in such a way as to make clear all my departures from the 
order of my manuscripts. In such cases, two numbers are always given. 
The first (at the left) indicates the position which the Section or Story 
occupies in the original and in my translation and text. The second 
number (set over near the right of the page) tells us the position which 
the Section or Story occupies in the mss. These subordinate headings, 
taken in connection with the head-lines of each left-hand page (which 
give the original number of each Section or Story) and each right-hand 
page (which give the title of the Section or Story), make wholly clear all 
that we need to know, to wit, the subject of a given Section or Story, 
and its place in the reconstructed original, and its place (if dislocated) 
in the mss., and all without possibility of misunderstanding. 

For instance: the Brief Recension transposes original Story 5 and 
Sto^ 7. All the other three versions agree with each other. There is no 

Recension which has introduced an alteration. 
(This is probably due to some accident, at least, no reason for it is ap- 
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parent.) I sliift these tvo stories back again to their original order, so 
that the Brief Eecension’s “Story 7” (which corresponds to Stor^' o of 
the original) is printed parallel with Story 5 of the other three versions. 
And I give to it the following subordinate heading: 

Beiep Kzcexsiox of 5 phis, in mss. of BR, is 7 

There can be no uncertainty or confusion as to the meaning of this sub- 
ordinate heading. The head-lines show that it is Story 5 of the original, 
to wit, the “Jewel-carrier’s dilemma,” that we are dealing with. And 
the subordinate heading shows that we have here the “Brief Recension 
of Story 5 of the original,” and that, in the mss. of the Brief Recension 
this is placed and numbered as Story 7. 

A few Sections or Stories (seven: 1 of AIR, and 6 of JR) have no cor- 
respondents in the parallel recensions, and are accordingly printed by 
themselves: translation, pp. 347-260; text, pp. 329-240. We may be 
sure that nothing corresponding to these seven parts occnrred in the 
original Yikramacarita. For their numbers and titles, see page xi and 
page xii. 

Divisions of the text. — The major part of the work is divided, in 
all the versions, into thirty-two stories, each told by one of the thirty- 
two statues of the magic throne. These stories are numbered with 
Arabic numerals, 1 to S2, in my text and translation. After them comes 
a short conclusion, which I have numbered 3S. Before them there is 
in all versions a long introduction or frame-stoiy. No numbered 
divisions of it are made except in the Metrical Recension, which 
divides it into seven sections which are caUed lapanika (in one manu- 
script lapinika), “ talks.” One of these, the sixth, is stiU much too 
long to be called properly one section, and I have thought best to bisect 
it; otherwise I have kept approximately the divisions of the intro- 
duction or frame-story as foimd in the Aletrical Recension, and have 
made corresponding ones in the other recensions. The frame-storj', 
therefore, is divided in my text and translation into eight sections. 
These are numbered with Roman numerals to distiuguish them from 
the following stories, numbered with Arabic numerals. Thus 2 means 
Story 2, while II means the second section of the frame-story. — One 
of the sections of the frame-story, the third, falls naturally into two 
parts (which are indeed not found together in the Jainistic Recen- 
sion), referred to as Ilia and IILb respectively. 
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Vikrama’s Adventures: scope and character of the work. — For a 
fuller statement of what the work is and what I conceive to be the guid- 
ing spirit of it, I must refer to my article “ A Hindu Book of Tales: 
the Vikramacarita,” publisht in the American Journal of Philology 
for 1912 (33, pp. ^49 SO- The gist of that paper follows. As is known 
to Sanskritists, the Vikramacarita is one of the most famous story- 
books of India. Its hero. King Vikrama, is without doubt one of the 
most noted of the semi-historical or quasi-historical heroes of medieval 
India. The theme of our work is the story of how a marvelous throne 
belonging to Vikrama was discovered by a much later king named 
Bhoia, to whom were related the thirty-two stories contained in the 
book, each story being told by one of the thirty-two divine statues 
which supported the throne. The stories all deal with the wonderful 
character and deeds of Vikrama, who is intended to serve as a kind 
of Hindu King Arthur — a model for real kings to follow. The theme 
most constantly harpt upon is his amazing generosity and unselfish- 
ness, which knew no bounds, not stopping even at the sacrifice of his 
life. If we occidentals are sometimes wearied by the constant reitera- 
tion of this same lesson, we must remember that to the Hindus of 
ancient times it seemed necessary that all stories should justify their 
existence by teaching practical or moral lessons. The Hindus did 
not recognize the possibility of stories as ends in themselves. Vik- 
rama’s Adventures is an extreme instance of the lengths to which 
this didactic principle of story-writing can be carried. Unsympathetic 
critics may indeed call it a reductio ad absurdum of that principle. 
And no one can deny a certain monotony and flatness in many of 
these stories.^ Yet the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince (Frame- 
story, Sections VI and VH) may be quoted as at least one instance 
of a tale which is not only morally but artistically very good. And it 
is by no means the only cleverly conceived story in the collection. 
However, the stories speak for themselves, and 1 need not discuss 
further this question of taste. 


In fact, there is hardly any, if any, extensive book of Hindu fiction which does 


not contain many parts that are to us monotonous and insipid. For instance, both 
of the famous great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, contain many long 
steeteh^ of the driest and dreariest stuff, compared with which the most insipid story 
° n n ^'^®“acarita may seem almost thrilling. I am sure that all western scholars 
who have tried to plow thru any very considerable parts of the epics,, without skip- 
pmg, will confirm me in this. 
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Previous labors in this field. — In spite of the great popularity of 
the Vikramacarita in India, it has been comparative^ neglected by 
European scholars. No westerner has ever undertaken to edit the 
text of any Sanskrit version; nor has any Sanskrit version ever been 
translated into any European language. The Southern Recension 
has been printed a number of times in India, but alwaj^s in a ■whoUy 
imcritical vay, and general!}', it appears, from only a single manu- 
script. No half-way satisfactory text even of the Southern Recension 
has ever been printed; and none of the other recensions have been 
printed at all (except that Weber printed considerable extracts from 
the Jainistic Recension, as will be seen in a moment). 

Eew Europeans have undertaken to give us information about the 
Sanskrit Vikramacarita in print. The following are the only articles 
which seem to me woith mentioning. 

1. WiLford, Essay on Vikramaditya and Qalivahana, in Asiatic 
Researches, IX, pp. 117-243 (year 1807). This long essay has now 
only a hisloric interest. 

2. Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts, I, pp. 247 ff. (1835). 
Contains an account of the “ Ra^^pati-gurumurti,” a Telugu book 
giving a digest of Sanskrit and modem versions of the Vikramacarita, 
as well as other stories about Vikrama. 

3. Roth. The first clear and definite information about any San- 
skrit version which was offered to European scholars came from the 
pen of Roth (Journal Asiatique, 1845, Sept.-Oct., pp. 278-305). 
Roth’s article, however, contains practically nothing but an analysis 
of the contents of the Tubingen manuscript (Weber’s and my Y), the 
only one known to him. It is a manuscript of the Southern Recension 
but hardl}' one of the best. 

4. Weber. A serious and extensive study of the work was first 
attempted by Weber (Indische Studien, 15, pp. 185-453: Leipzig, 
1878). On this essay are based, for the most part, aH opinions and 
statements about the work which have appeared, from that day to 
this. Like most of Weber’s work, it teems in suggestiveness, and is 
enricht by the vast store of the author’s learning. Most of his atten- 
tion was devoted to the Jainistic Recension; not only, he tells us 
(page 203), because he believed it to be the oldest and most nearly 
primary, but also, and principally, because most of the manuscripts 
to which he had access belonged to it. He gives, in fact, a complete 
and detailed analysis of this recension, with copious extracts from the 
text in some parts, and in others what amounts to a free translation 
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of it. He also quotes in full the text of all the stanzas of this recen- 
sion. I regret to say that the accuracy of his textual quotations, 
especially in his variant readings from the individual manuscripts, 
leaves much to be desired. I have fully collated all the Jainistic 
manuscripts which he used, and have discovered a verj-^ large number 
of (mostly trivial) slips. This is not surprizing when we consider the 
great detail in which he undertakes to quote the manuscript readings, 
even down to flagrant blunders in samdhi (an undertaking in which 1 
have not imitated him in my Critical Apparatus). — Besides this, 
he undertakes to describe in a briefer way tlie text which he found in 
those non-Jainistic manuscripts to which he had access, and to dis- 
cuss the relationship between the versions. In this respect his work is 
now practically valueless. His materials, outside of the Jainistic 
Recension, were so limited in extent that he was unable to form any 
true conception of the other versions or to perceive their real inter- 
relationship. He was, moreover, still under the influence of the 
theories of Benfey on Hindu story-literature, which prejudist him in 
advance in favor of the superior antiquity of the Jainistic Recension. 
(See AJP. 33.271 ff.) — Besides all this, however, Weber’s article 
contains many useful observations on linguistic peculiarities of the 
text (page 205 f.), and on parallel story-motives, in connexion with 
various parts of the work. 

5. Hertel’s article “ IJeber die Jaina-Recensionen des Pancatantra,” 
Ber. ii. d. Verb. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., ph.-hist. Ed., vol. 54, 
especially pp. 114 ff., contains so far as 1 know the most ambitious 
attempt to deal with the Vikramacarita since Weber’s day. It is also, I 
believe, the only treatment of the work since that time which is to any 
degree independent of Weber — tho the degree even of Hertel’s inde- 
pendence in this matter is lumted. (In my article above quoted, p. 
275, n. 1, 1 have shown how Hertel was misled into a false position by 
nusunderstanding a statement of Weber’s.) Hertel quotes from the 
London manuscript of the Metrical Recension which I call Dv (We- 
ber s T) the text of the interpolation of the Weaver-as-Visnu story, 
from Story 3 of the Metrical Recension. (The manuscript happens 
to be corrupt at some important points in this story, which vitiates 
Hertel s text.) He also argues, from the presence of this story in the 
Metrical Recension, and from other considerations, that the original 
Vfcamacarita was Jainistic. In my article, page 272 £f., I have 
tried to show that his argument was wrong in principle and sometimes 
mistaken m matters of fact. 
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Part n. Relation of tlie recensions to the original 
and to each other 

Enumeration of existing recensions. — The fire recensions of the 
Yikramacarita known to me have been given the following names: 

1. Southern Recension (briefly designated as SR). 

2. Metrical Recension (MR). 

S. Brief Recension (BR). 

4. Jainistic Recension (JR). 

5. Vararuci Recension (^'arR). 

hIR as well as SR is found generally, if not exclusively, in South 
India; in fact, it is perhaps more than SR a distinctively southern 
version, for at least one manuscript of SR known to me, namelj’ Q,‘ 
comes (immediately) from North India, whereas so far as I can dis- 
cover no text of MR has been brought to light except in the south. 
But since practically all known texts of SR come from the south 
(where no other prose recension seems to occur), and since there is 
no other convenient designation for this version, I have felt it proper 
to give it this name. The Brief Recension and Jainistic Recension are 
characteristic of North India; JR is much the commoner of the two. 
The Vararuci Recension is characteristic of Bengal, and might prop- 
erly be called the Bengal Recension; all the complete manuscripts 
of it which I know are in the Bengali alphabet. But Weber called 
it by the name of its reputed author Vararuci, to whom its manu- 
scripts (so far as known to me) agree in attributing it; and there 
seems to be no reason for abandoning this convenient designation. 

The task before us now is to discuss the relationship of these ver- 
sions with one another, and to determine if possible the original from 
which all must have been derived. 

VarR need concern us but little. It is ob^^ously secondarj* to JR, 
and indeed thruout most of the work its text is practically the same 
as that of JR. Only in Section I and Section II (Y of the other three 
versions) of the frame-storj' do we find a really independent version 
in VarR; and for this reason these two sections are all of VarR that 
I have thought it worth while to print and translate. Moreover, in 
these sections there is no doubt that JR, which is closer to the other 
three versions, is original, and VarR secondary to it. In the rest of 
the work the differences between VarR and JR are either merely 

• For a list and description of aU the manuscripts and printed texts used by me 
in the preparation of the text, see the pages preceding the Critical Apparatus. 
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verbal (and of little or no importance), or else they consist in tie 
omission or alteration in VarR of certain passages of JR wbich are 
religiously tinged vdth Jainism. And in these passages the Jainistic 
original shows thru unmistakably in VarR. Our problem then prac- 
tically concerns only the first four versions, among which if there is 
any closer relationship, it is at least not so obvious that it may be 
discerned from a superficial reading. 

It is my opinion that we do not possess the Vikramacarita in its 
original form. There seem to me to be good reasons for denying that 
any one of the four versions (we shall from now on ignore VarR) 
formed the common “ Grundlage ” on which the other three were 
based. 

Reconstruction of the original Vikramacarita. — But, on the other 
hand, it seems to me possible to reconstruct the original in consider- 
able detail, and with a reasonable degree of certainty. I have at- 
tempted to do this in the synopsis or Composite Outline which fol- 
lows (VI, pages Ixvi ff.). This sjmopsis is not only a summary of the 
different existing versions; it is intended and believed to present an 
outline of the original Vikramacarita, as deduced by me from the 
existing versions. It does so, of course, only in a summarj’’ form; 
nevertheless I have not omitted any detail, when there seemed to me 
to be any definite reason to suppose that it was found in the original. 
Of comse I do not assert that all the details of the original are included, 
nor even that aU the details included belonged with certainty to the 
original. My reasons for inserting or rejecting particular details 
must be inferred from the notes to the Composite Outline, which give 
the authority for every sentence and clause contained therein, and 
quote all important differences. (VTiere any clause or detail is not 
qualified in the notes, it is to be inferred that all the versions agree 
at that point.) I do, however, firmly believe that the Composite 
Outline as given is what it purports to be, a fairly complete outline 
of the real Vikramacarita, the lost work from which all our versions 
are derived. At times even the words of the original can be quite 
reasonably inferred (see for instance Section ^TII, Vol27, pp. 44 ff.). 
This is of comse true in a particular degree of those stanzas which occur 
in all recensions (as happens sometimes, tho rarely), or in a majority 
of them, at the same point in the text, so that we may conclude that 
^ey were found in the original. As to the stanzas included in the 
Coi^osite Outline,^ I have thought it safest and best to adopt the 
mechamcal rule of including every stanza which occurs in more than 
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one recension at the same point in the text, and no others. This does 
not mean that I think the original contained no other stanzas; it 
only means that there is no positive reason for attributing any other 
particular stanza to it. Neither can it be said to be certain that all the 
stanzas included on this ground were in the original; but I believe that 
nearly aU of them were. If not, we should have to suppose either (1) 
that the same stanza was inserted independently, and accidentally, 
at the same point in the text, by different redactors — a hj'pothesis 
which is of course possible, but is not likely to cover many cases; or 
(2) that the different recensions in which the particular stanza occurs 
come from a common original more recent than the primary work, 
and different from it (this may be barely possible as between SR and 
IMR, but not, I believe, as between any other versions); or (3) that 
the stanza in question was directly borrowed from one recension into 
another — which (tho a priori not an umeasonable hypothesis) I 
should incline to assume onlj' as a last resort, in view of the fact that 
the evidence is overwhelmingly against any such internal interplay 
between the versions of this work. There are to be sure a very few 
— to be exact, three — cases known to me in which individual manu- 
scripts of BR seem to have borrowed from JR’s text. But the best 
manuscript of BR has no such borrowings; and nowhere else have I 
discovered anything of the sort in any manuscript of any version.^ 

Peculiarities of the several recensions. — Before rehearsing in detail 
the peculiarities of the mdi\'idual recensions, it is desirable to state 
the following facts, which are at once obmous upon a comparison of 
the different versions, and are mostly shown by the notes to the Com- 
posite Outline. 

1. Thruout most of the work the main thread of the narrative is 
the same in all versions, altho verbally they are quite independent of 
one another. 

2. Tho the original order of the different sections of the work is 
easily discernible, SR is the only version which has preserved it intact. 
JR completely transposes the sections of the frame-storj'; and both 
hlR and BR, independently of each other, change the arrangement 
of a few of the thirt 3 ’’-two indi\ddual stories. 

^ 1 do not, of course, consider the manuscript S here, since it is frankly nothing but 
a composite of BB and JB; one can hardly say that it belongs to one recension rather 
than to the other. The external addition of the conclusion of JB at the end of C, a ms. 
of BB, is also a different sort of thing. Internally, C presents the pure text of BB, with 
no borrowings from JB. On these two mss., see the descriptions preceding the Critical 
Apparatus. For the borrowings from JB in texts of BB, see Vol. 27, pp. 251 ff. 
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3. BR in its extreme brevity omits entirely tbe long story of the 
Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince (Frame-story VI and VH), 
and the emboxt stories in Stories 14 and 31; and it also shortens the 
individual stories, not only by greatly condensing the narrative, but 
in many cases by omitting considerable parts thereof. 

4. Of all the versions JR shows the most markt individuality, 
(a) It contains three sections in its frame-story which the other ver- 
sions have not, and its Stories 29, 31, and 32 are wholly unrelated to 
any stories found in the other versions. (6) The order of events in its 
frame-story is wholly changed, as has been observed under 2 above, 
(c) A.S to literary form it differs from the others in adding an argumen- 
ium, or brief summary of the story in verse, at the beginning or end 
of nearly every story, (d) With these exceptions it will be found as a 
rule to agree fairly closely, even in matters of detail, with the other 
versions; but there are a considerable number of points (largely 
minor ones, to be sme) in which it differs in such a striking way from 
the others that we must assume deliberate and conscious changes in 
one direction or the other; they cannot be matters of carelessness or 
accident. 

Peculiarities of the Southern Recension (SR). — Deliberate and 
conscious changes from the narrative of the original appear to be 
rare, and almost without exception unimportant, in SR. Such as do 
appear are mostly in the nature of expansions; but here, of course, 
we are treading on uncertain ground, for in any given case the longer 
account of SR may be the original, and shortened in all the others. 
Nevertheless I think it most probable that in some cases, at least, 
the leisurely and often prolix narrative of SR has expanded the nar- 
rative of the original. The passages 1 have in mind are especially 
moral dissertations, characterized by sententious verses. Such are the 
passages at the end of Story 2, and at the beginning of Stories 8 and 
11; the praise of the virtues of the Ganges water in Story 15, the 
opening of 18, the praise of Vikrama’s self-sacrifice at the end of 28, 
and the list of verses on the sanctity of the brahmanhood in 31. There 
are a few cases in which SR differs markedly from all the other ver- 
sions. They are important enough to make it certain, in my opinion, 
that we have not in SR the original Vikramacarita (tho I think also 
that SR comes closer to it than any other version). Some of them 
are: m 13, the omission of the celestial car (vimana), an item of stage- 
property needed in the denouement; in 14, birds take the place of 
spirits m e pmg King Raiagekhara (the other versions are certainly 
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original, for the verse SR 14.6 agrees with them and is inconsistent 
with SR’s own prose storj’’; the point of the story requires that the same 
person or persons who gave the king the kingdom should preserve it 
for him later, and as the birds cannot do this, SR in a very lame 
fashion invents an unnamed and quite superfluous “ deity ” to do 
it *) ; in 20, the king teUs the strangers about the ascetic Trikalanatha 
instead of \dce versa, and the following account is different; in 29 the 
end of the story is different, and seemingly unoriginal, in SR. There 
are other petty differences between SR and the consensus of the other 
versions; few of them, perhaps, would be important in themselves; 
but in the aggregate they prove that SR, like the others, is not an 
entirely faithful copy of the original. — The number of verses in SR, 
both descriptive and (especiallj’^) sententious, is much greater than in 
the others; this is in accord with its general tendency to prolixity. — 
The style of the prose parts of SR is mostly very simple and easy — 
tho perhaps lacking in that attractive crispness which characterizes 
most of JR. 

Peculiarities of the Metrical Recension (MR). — This proclaims 
itself at flrst glance as secondai^’^ b 3 ’’ its exclusive^ metrical form 
(for there can be no doubt that the other versions, which are 
mainlj’’ in prose with verses intersperst, represent the original). It is 
almost wholty composed in the gloka meter; there are a verj’- few 
verses in other meters. Its metrical composition is in the main pretty 
good, tho b 3 ’’ no means perfect; for instance, it repeatedly makes the 
quarter-stanza end in the middle of a word. Some of the verses of 
the original have been taken over bodily and inserted in its text. 
Aside from the metrical form, it seems to represent the original narra- 
tive fairl 3 ’^ well. Its divergences are greater, however, than those of 
SR. In the first place, it follows the model of most Sanskrit poetry 
in containing many passages of intricate and elaborate poetic descrip- 
tion, in the kav 3 'a style, which have little or nothing that corresponds 
to them in the other versions, and are for the most part wholly un- 
original. Its author was emdently learned, and proud of his learn- 
ing; he likes to introduce rare and strange graromatical forms (some 
of them premousl 3 ’’ known only from grammarians), and he uses a 
large number of words which are given by the Hindu lexicographers, 
but which have not hitherto been discovered in the literature, and 

> Sanskritists will note that the variant goes back to a simple graphic corruption, 
the original y of yaksa, " spirit,” having become a p in paksin, “ bird.” 
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wliicli I suspect in many cases the author got out of the lexicons. 
— It is only fair to add, ho'n'ever, that the bulk of hlR is after all 
composed in a fairly simple, lucid, and not unattractive stjde. 

Furthermore, the narrative of ISIR contains some more serious 
divergences from the original than any found in SR. Thus to Storj’ 
32, which in the original was merely a brief eulogj’^ of Vikrama, !MR 
adds a long account of how Bhatti became Vikrama’s minister. Bhatti 
is mentioned in the other versions at various times, but the con- 
tents of this !MR story are nowhere hinted at in them. The tale was 
evidently inserted by the j\IR redactor to fill what he felt as a gap; 
for the original “ Storj’ ” 32 is, in fact, really no storj’ at all. (The 
redactor of JR treated it in the same waj’, see below.) Fiu-thennore, 
!MR inserts in the opening of Storj’ 3 the well-known storj’ of the 
Weaver as Visnu (cf . A-IP. 33.273 ff. ; but in IMR the hero’s name — 
not his occupation! — is Khulika, = ‘Weaver’). The catch-verse of 
this fable, praising resolute action, was akeadj’ found in the original, 
and jNIR’s redactor undertook to show his learning and skill by writing 
out a poetic version of the whole storj’. Other individualities of MR, 
in which it seems to me to be certainlj’ xmoriginal, are the following. 
In "STl Bahu^ruta hides ^aradanandana in a cave, instead of in the 


cellar of his own house. In 5 the story of the passage of the swollen 
torrent is put into the mouth of the messenger, who teRs it to the king 
on his return. In 11 (which is hlR’s -9) the dramatis 'personae are 
somewhat different; see the Composite Outline. In the end of 13 the 
storj’ of the brahman-raksasa is differentlj’ and much more fuUj’ told. 
In IS, end, the king follows the magic pfilar and throne imder tlie 
water to the house of the goddess Prabha; all this is new. In 21 the 
eight Great Magic Powers describe themselves in much detail; in the 
other versions they are not even named. In 23 ]MR, like BR, omits 
tlie account of the king’s daily life, which SR and JR have (certainlj’ 
\rilh the original). In 24 the four brothers tell their story in full to 
\ikrama, and it is thus that we first hear it. The end of 24 is also 

changed. In 25 the king travels thru the sky and forcibly blocks the 
planet Saturn. 


^ These are perhaps the most markt cases in which hER has variations 
m p ot y 1 C seem clearly secondary, I liave already alluded to the 
change in the orfe of a few stories (page xxxi). Storj’ 11 is moved to 
nmti place m IMP, and consequently Stories 9 and 10 appear as 10 
and 11 respectively. There are no other changes in order. 
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Peculiarities of the Brief Recension (BR). — The drastic manner in 
which BR cuts down the text has been alluded to; by glancing over 
the notes to the Composite Outline, or the text itself, abundant illus- 
trations will be observed. The abbre\nations are especially markt, 
as Weber observed (p. 225 f.), in the introductory parts of each story; 
the real object of the stories, the portrayal of Vikrama’s nobility, is 
kept distinctly in mind, and only so much of the introduction is nar- 
rated as is absolutely necessary in leading up to the king’s noble act. 
All emboxt stories — and "STI of the Frame-story, and the em- 
boxments in 14 and 31 — are omitted bodily. The style is crisp, 
drj’-, and often harsh. Sometimes even the account of the generous 
act of the king does not come out unscathed in the process of cutting- 
down; in 16 the storj* is so reduced that it would hardly be possible to 
make sense out of BR’s account at all, without reference to the fuller 
versions. — On the other hand, for the very reason that BR is so in- 
tent on making the storj’' as brief as possible, it contains hardly any- 
thing that may not with reason be attributed to the original. Details 
in which all other versions concur against BR (aside from total omis- 
sions in BR) are hardly to be found. As instances of probably unorigi- 
nal details in BR may, however, be mentioned the points to which 
attention is called in the Composite Outline, Story 4, note 10, and 
Storj' 18, note 11. 

Alterations in the numbering of the stories in BR are as follows. 
Stories 5 and 7 are transposed. The regular Story 8 appears as 9 in 
BR, 9 as 29, 11 as 8, 12 as 11, and 29 as 12. This is im questionably 
the munbering of the true text of BR. The manuscripts L and Ob are 
stiU more confused in their numbering, on account of accidental 
omissions. 

Peculiarities of the Jainistic Recension (JR). — i. General re- 
marks. — It was supposed by Weber, and is I believe still held by 
Hertel (and perhaps by others), that the Vikramacarita was Jainistic 
in origin. This ^new 1 combatted in AJP. 33.271 ff., where I attempted 
to show that the reasons for it advanst by Weber and Hertel are im- 
sound. Altho further study and somewhat fuller information have 
changed my ideas on a few details (cf. below, p. xlvi, note 1), there is 
very little of what I then wrote which I would now alter; and the 
general line of argument presented still seems to me cogent. I shall not 
reproduce here the purely destructive reasoning I there employed. 
IMj’- present purpose is to show that whatever the original Vikrama- 
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carita was, it certainly was not tlie Jainistic Recension wliicli we now 
have. 1 believe it can be shown that in most particulars in which 3E 
differs markedly from the other versions, it has been deliberately 
changed. 1 believe fiurther that in many if not most of these cases we 
can iscover the reasons for the changes, and that it is only on the 
basis of this hypothesis of the posteriority of JR that we can possibly 
construct a rational scheme of the relationship between the different 
Vikramacarita versions. Moreover the original did not contain any- 
thing specifically Jainistic; on the contrary, if anything at all can be 
shown from the agreement of existing versions, then it can be shown 
that the original was the work of a perfectly orthodox brahmanistic 
writer. True, Professor Hertel finds in it a verse alluding to the 
story of the Weaver as Visnu (vs 179); and those who believe with 
him that this story was an antibrahmanistic satire may get what 
comfort out of it they can. For mj’^self, I am as far as ever (AJP. 
33.276 f.) from accepting Hertel’s interpretation of this stor3^ But 
even if we were to grant the point for the sake of argument, it would 
not affect the question now at issue; we should then have to suppose 
that the brahmanistic author of the Vikramacarita failed to see the 
“ satire ” in the storj’’ (as frequently happened in such cases, accord- 
ing to Professor Hertel), and inserted it innocently into an otherwise 
pious and orthodox work. (1 can sympathize with the poor stupid 
brahman, since I am as unable as he was to see the insult to Visnu 
which the ingenuity of Professor Hertel discovers.) The same must 
be true of whatever other similar “ satires ” or attacks on the brah- 
manistic gods may be read into the text by those who agree with 
Hertel. A dozen such artfully concealed “ satires ” will have no 
weight whatever in determining the character of the original, as 
against the plain fact that the consensus of SR, hlR, and BR repeatedly 
and insistently indicates that their common original must have been 
orthodox in character, while the onlj'' Jainistic Recension known to us 
preserves many clear traces which show that JR too was derived from 
the orthodox archetype of SR, hlR, and BR; and JR frequently 
shows in its very Jainistic alterations themselves that they are 
secondary. 

In style, JR is perhaps the best of the four versions, from our point 
of view. Generally speaking it is simple and straightforward, lucid 
and unrhetorical. It evidently compresses and abbreviates the nar- 
rative of the ongmaJ at many points. Very frequently it barely hints 
at, or even omits altogether, features which SR and MR state at 
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lengtli. In short, its redactor was governed by the same general 
purpose whicli influenst the author of BR. But he did not carrj* it to 
such an absurd extreme as the latter. He pruned the text, but did not. 
mangle it (at least as a rule; there are, to be sure, here and there places 
where his narrative suffers somewhat thru over-abbre\dation). I am 
inclined to call the author of JR the greatest literary artist of any of 
the redactors. I need hardly add, however, that tin's matter has 
nothing whatever to do witli tlie question of whicli recension is the 
closest to the original. 

Let us now take up indi\-idually the particulars in whicli JR differs 
from the orthodox versions, beginning with the more striking and 
important differences. 

2 . Parts which JR took from sources other than the original Vik- 
ramacarita. — AVc have already alluded to the fact tliat JR contains 
a number of sections not found in the otlicr versions. These are 
Sections Y, "STI, and IX of its Frame-storj*, for whicli SR, IMR, and 
BR have no correspondents at all, and Stories 2D, 31, and 32, which 
are represented in them by wholly different stories. This is, of course, 
one of tlie most striking divergences; and just on this point Uie 
e%*idence seems to me particularly clear: the orthodox versions must be 
primary, and JR secondary". JR drew these sections from a Jainistic 
collection of legends, and inserted them in the Vikramacarita, for 
reasons whicli can be clearly traced in nearly all the cases. 

This seems to me to be very clearly shown by a study of certain 
parts of .ni, which it has in common with iMcrulimga’s Prabandhacin- 
tamani or “ Wishing-stone of Narratives.” I shall present in tlie fol- 
lowing paragraphs the results of niy study of tliese parts of JR. 

To begin with, let me show that the Jainistic Recension of tlie 
Yikraniacarila is not ^Icrutunga’s original. 

In the early years of tlie 14tli century the Jain IMerutuuga com- 
piled his Prabandhacintamapi, a collection of Jain history and legend, 
drawn, apparently, from as many older works as he could lay his 
hands on.' The first section of Uiis work, immediately following the 
announcement of the theme, is a section dealing with our hero Yik- 
ramfiditya. It contains various legends about him, some of whicli 
bear no relation to the Vikraniacarita. It contains nothing about 
the glorious throne, the central motive of tlie Vikramacarita; neither 

> My slalenienls about tlie PrabandhacinlSmani are derived from Dlnrinatba's 
edition, Bombay, 18S8, and Tai'mcy’s English translation, Calcutta and London, 1901. 
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is this legend alluded to in its history of King Bhoja, who also is the 
hero of a long section in it. It does not even contain any allusion to 
Vikrama’s adventures with the false ascetic and the vetala — the 
frame-story of the Vetalapancavingati, which also appears in the 
Vikramacarita, and which is the most familiar, as well as the most 
strildng and interesting, of all the Vilcrama legends in Hindu literature. 
If Merutunga had found these splendid stories about Vikrama in his 
original, is it likely that he would have past them over, when he re- 
produced such very poor and insipid anecdotes as most of those he 
relates in this section? — But furthermore; if we look more closely 
we shall discover the striking fact that the Prabandhacintamani con- 
tains not a single anecdote whicli is found in the orthodox versions 
(SR, MR, BR) of the Vilcramacarita; but that it does contain the 
sections V, VII, S9, 31 and 32 of JR — in other words all the sec- 
tions which are peculiar to JR (except IX, which contains no story- 
material, being nothing but a collection of bellettristic stanzas illus- 
trating the literary gi-eatness of Vikrama’s court), and no other sec- 
tions found in JR or any other version of the Vdcramacarita! Now if 
Merutunga or his authority had used the Jainistic Vikramacarita as 


his source, is it conceivable that he should by pure chance have pickt 
out of it precisely these five anecdotes, which are peculiar to JR, and 
no others? Except Vll, they have no religious bearing ■whatever; 
they are certainly neither more conspicuous nor better than the 
average of the Vikramacarita stories; and there is no natural con- 
necting bond of any sort between them. They are not even associated 
in position in JR. So there is, to my mind at least, no conceivable 
explanation for the state of affairs, if we start witli the assumption 
that the Prabandhacintamani, or the source which it used for its 


Vikrama chapter, knew the Vikramacarita (JR), or used it as a source. 

Neither is it likely that JR used Merutunga as a source. Aside 
from the fact that Merutunga’s date is so late as to make this some- 
what unlikely, the five stories in question are told somewhat more 
fully, and much better and more clearly, in JR than in hlerutunga. 
But since some genetic relation between the two is certain, the only 
remammg alternative is probably the true one; JR drew these stories 
from the same Jamistic book of legends which Merutunga later (?) 
used for his Vikrama chapter. 

clear that these stories were drawn from some 
aims ic pra^ ari aAMerutunga or more likely his source) and inserted 
secondar y m the Vikramacarita by the redactor of JR, instead of 
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having belonged to the original Vikramacarita and been dropt by 
the redactors of SR, hlR, and BR. 

As a matter of fact, this only other alternative — that the orthodox 
versions dropt out these sections — is in itself most improbable. In 
the first place, unmistakable traces generally remain when whole 
sections are left out mthout any substitute. Compare, in our Critical 
Apparatus (following volume), the way in which the manuscripts K, Y, 
and R treated the Siddhasena sections of JR. (In a lesser degree the 
same is true of the mss. of VarR, only that their omissions from JR’s 
text are less drastic.) But there is not the slightest sign of the omis- 
sion of JR’s V, and IX from SR, hlR, or BR. Also, it is difllcidt 
to conceive any reason for such changes. The omission of Section 
of JR could indeed be explained; it deals with the Jainistic 
religion, and might have been omitted just as it was omitted in the 
brahmanizing mss. K etc., which are based on JR. But how about 
JR section V, the excellent story of the Agnivetala or “ Fire-vampire? ” 
Why should it be omitted altogether? Amd why shoiild 29 and 32 in 
their JR form have been crowded out in favor of the stories 29 and 32 
of the orthodox versions ? There is nothing specifically Jainistic about 
any of these; and tho 29 and 32 of JR are indeed rather poor stories, 
they are certainly better than the orthodox substitutes, and in fact 
perhaps not worse than the average of the Vikramacarita stories. No 
reason is evident for their exclusion. 

From every point of view, then, it seems that the only tenable hy- 
pothesis is that those sections of JR which are not found in the other 
versions are secondary additions of JR, dravTi from some Jainistic 
work on Vikrama. We can show in the case of most of them the reasons 
which prompted the change. Namely: 

(а) Story 32 in the original (represented by SR, BR) was no real 
story, but only a short panegyric on Vikrama. AIR, as well as JR, 
was offended by it, and felt the need of inserting something that 
would pass better for a real story. So AIR has here the long story of 
Bhafti — perhaps invented for the purpose, or else derived from some 
unknovm source. Similarly JR chose from a Jainistic prabandha the 
story of Vikrama and the Poverty Statue (see Alerutunga, Tawney, 
page 8 f.). 

(б) Story 29; essentially the same case as the preceding. The 
original (which SR, AIR, and BR report alike) was extremely thin as 
a story; it can hardly be called a story at all. JR preferred to sub- 
stitute for it the story of Vikrama’s offer to sacrifiee himself in the 
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interests of the “ science ” of sign-reading. This story it drew from 
the same Jainistic legend-book (see Merutunga, Tawney, page 9). 

(c) Storj^ 31. In the orthodox versions this is the story of the 
vetaJa or vampire. This had been previously told in the frame-story 
(Ilia). JR notist the duplication, and replaced the second account 
by another story from the same source (Merutunga, Tawney, page 7 f.). 
At the same time it expanded the story in the frame-story (lUa of the 
others; in JR, VI), telling it more in full; the extreme brevity of the 
other versions in Ilia is doubtless due to the fact that the tale is told 


more at length in 31. 

(d) Section ^TI of the Frame-story. The conversion of Vikrama to 
Jainism by Siddhasena Divakara. The insertion of this section (also 
from the same source, Merutunga, Tawney, page 10 ff.) needs no ex- 
planation; it was natural that the Jainistic redactor should wish to 
put in the storj'^ of how Vikrama was made into a pious Jain. This 
ex post facto “ conversion ” of famous Hin du heroes was a familiar 
trick among both Buddhists and Jains; for instance, the Buddhists 
made Rama into a Buddhist (Jacobi, Das Ramayana, page 86). 

(e) Section IX of the Frame-story. This is simply an appendix to 
the life of Vikrama; it contains no story-material, but merely de- 
scribes the brilliancy of the cultivated life at Vikrama’s court. It 
consists mainly of a collection of stanzas illustrating the literary per- 
formances which were fostered by this Oriental Maecenas. One of 
these stanzas (IX. 9) occurs in another connexion in the Praban- 


dhacintamani (Dinanatha, p. 98, Tawney, p. 59), but the section itself 
is not found therein; it is likely, however, that it was in the original 
which was the source both of the Prabandhacintamani and of JR’s 
interpolations. The fact that it contained not even any attempt to 
tell a story made it unsuitable for Merutunga’s purposes. 

(f) Section V of the hrame-storj’’. The Agnivetala episode. This was 
taken from the same source as the others (Merutunga, Tawney, p. 4 f.), 
but I can assign no reason for its insertion, except that it was a strik- 
ing and good story, and probably seemed to the Jainistic redactor 
j ^ because it tells how Vikrama by his heroism ob- 

taine t e ngdom. (In the original, Bhartrhari, upon his omi abdi- 
cation, himself installed Vikrama.) Like IX, it does not displace 
am-^ng that occurred m the original, and so its addition does not 
need an explana,tion as badly as 29, 31, and 32, where it is a question 
of the substitution of one story for another. 

The Jamistic Recension, then, used as a source not only the original 
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Vikramacarita (or some version of it corresponding closely to the com- 
mon original of SR, jVIR, and BR), but also a Jainistic book about 
Vikrama, from vbich it drew sLv sections. Aside from this the ma- 
terials in it are at bottom the same as in the orthodox versions; but 
their arrangement differs in some important respects, and it is to this 
matter that we shall next turn our attention. 

3 . Arrangement of the parts of JR. — (a) The order of events in 
the introduction or frame-stoi^’’ is wholly changed in JR. Instead of 
beginning in chronological order with Bhartrhari, Vikrama, and then 
Bhoja, we find ourselves at the very outset, in Dhara, the capital of 
King Bhoja. The king discovers the magic throne in essentially the 
same way as in the other versions, and the storj^ of what had gone 
before (Bhartrhari and Anangasena, the reign of Vikrama, etc.) is 
put into the mouth of the first statue, who teUs it to King Bhoja when 
he first attempts to mount the throne. This gives the first statue an 
entirely disproportionate amount of talking; for she also has a long 
storj' to teU (the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince, see below 
under h), which is clearlj’’ recognized, moreover, as her “number,” 
her share of the 32 stories; the introduction does not take the place 
thereof. The change is not successful as an artistic device, altho I am 
inclined to think it was introduced for artistic reasons. 

Namely: it was a habit with the Hindus to produce a certain external 
unity in their works of fiction by putting them into a sort of dramati- 
cally unified form. The Mahabharata, the Pancatantra, the Brhat- 
katha and so on — all the great works in this department of literatme 
are supposed to have been told by somebody to somebody else. The 
Vikramacarita itself, in all the orthodox versions, is told by ^iva to his 
consort. In JR this of course had to be dropt (lea-vdng Section I, the 
opening one, in a somewhat rough state, see below, page lx\m). This 
left the work without any such uniform binding-together. But the 
major part of the work was already imified by another bond of the 
same sort; the 32 stories themselves, comprising perhaps four-fifths of 
the work, were all told to Bhoja — if not by the same person, at least 
by the same group of individuals. It seems to me not unlikely that it 
was the desire to throw the matter contained in the introduction into 
this same binding that prompted the change now under consideration. 
As a result of it, practically the whole work (aU except the first three 
sections of the frame-storj'^ and the Conclusion) is told to Bhoja by 
one or another of the 32 statues. I throw out this suggestion for what 
it is worth, if it cannot stand on its own inherent probability, I admit 
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I liave no further support for it. Bui I am unable to conceive any other 
reason for the change. At any rate, the matter is not helpt by assum- 
ing with Weber that Jll is original and the other recensions secondarj'; 
in that case there appears to be no conceivable reason for the change. 
Weber himself could offer none.* 

(b) The long storj' of the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince, 
Frame-story and is inserted in the orthodox versions * after 
V, the story of the discovery of the throne by Bhoja. It is there told 
to Bhoja by his wise minister — the same who gave him the advice, 
by following which he was able to move the throne into liLs city. The 
storj’^ illustrates the value to a king of a clever minister, and therefore 
is verj' apt in the place where it is found in the ortliodox versions. 
Now the section in which Bhoja finds the throne (namely, Section V 
of the original) becomes, as we have just seen. Section 11 in JE; it 
immediately follows the announcement of the theme (I). To insert 
such a long interpolation as the Storj* of the Jealous King and the 
Ungrateful Prince at this early point in the work may have seemed 
inartistic to the redactor of Jll, who seems to have had some verj' 
decided notions about literary’ composition. But there was another, 
and certainly a stronger, reason which led him to di.splace this story. 
Story 1 of the orthodox versions consisted only of a single stanza de- 
scribing Vikrama’s generosity in specific terms. It says that Vikrama 
was wont to give so-and-so much at the mere sight of a beggar; a 
larger siun if he spoke to tlie beggar; still more if tlie beggar won a 
smile from him; and even yet more if he completely won the royal 
favor. Now M’e have already’ seen, from the treatment accorded 
Stories 29 and 32, that the Jainistic redactor felt strongly’ the neces- 
sity’ of having a real story’ told by’ each of the 32 statues. It could not 
but offend his sensibilities to find the first statue reciting in lieu of a 


* tteber himself rightly discards his own tentative suggestion tliat tlie Jainistic 
order, beginning wi^ Bhoja, may be a form of flattery of Bhoja himself (the version 
where it appears being ^umed to be tlie work of a ■OTitcr at his court). In the first 
place, Ja refers to Bhoja as belonging to the past, and JR is the only version which 
c ^ second place, tlie ortliodox versions contain more fulsome 

flattery of Bhoja than does JE. — It may be noted that several of tlie modern descend- 
ants of the \ ifaamacarita follow JR, in this respect. Not onlv the Bengali version, 
which IS directly derived from VarR (a variant of JR), has this transposiUon of the 
frame-story, ^ut also the andi and Mongolian versions. However, tlie Persian ver- 

sion ^s a e j sea ler (Isew York, 1817) agrees with the ortliodox recensions, 
not with JK, in this respect. 

' SR and MR; BR omits it altogether, as is its habit wth all emboxt stories. 
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storj’ nothing but a stanza of purely general application. Therefore 
he expanded the idea contained in the verse, and undertook at the 
same time to explain the origin of the habit alleged therein, bo Y.-e 
find, in Story 1 of JR, an accoimt of hov the king g 3 \*e the spedae 
amounts mentioned in the original stanza successively to a certaxu 
specific beggar on a definite occasion; and the way m vtucr. 
particular beggar “ Tvon the favor ” of the king, and so earned tte ti^sr 
and greatest reward, was by the narration of the ston* of tee 
King and the Ungrateful Prince. This storj- (JR XI .and Xli t-'y 
removed from its original place in the frame-story anr xrsertsc m 
Story 1 . It has no point whatever here, no connexion con- 

text (which it fitted so well in its original place), bnt it gnvs tne nn^ 
statue a storj’^ to tell, and so satisfies the strict nitn'ic ■nvonm 
artistic standard adopted by the redactor of JR. That me ^--cry 
belongs at the place where it is found in the erth'odo.n versions wns 
felt even by Weber (page 249, note 4 ), in spite o: hi cen’et ztjz vtm 
in general more original; and it must, I think, ce irnient 
one. To my mind at least this is another and 3 very stmcng'nio.’t’mm 
of the secondariness of JR. . _ 

After this point the arrangement of the pnri? '-d -JH es n: sw-un icem 
with SR (and undoubtedly with the orknnil irkronracurnni - Im 
departures from the original order may then ie scozic if oru.'wr: 
Original I remains JR I. (See the Tahii a: c. m:., 

Original U becomes JR lA*. 

Original lUa becomes JR VL 
Original Ulb becomes JR TIIL 
Original PV’ becomes JR X. 

Original Y becomes JR IL 
Original Yl—'STI (called by me JE 33— XIT Sifcni 
Original ^TU becomes JR ITT. 

JR Y, ^Tl, and IX have cr* cci~s:pnii5fnfr i tii 

4 . Argumenta or stanzas sr 


.. <4 i.;. i.. 


peculiarity of JR consists in the cTj^m^nir 
by Weber) or stanzas (one or hr each care 
points of the stoiy, found a: the ceanmnnr ■:£ Stnrirs £-14 rnoinfive. 
and at the end of Stories ir-£S Th'se are z>vr~ 

formances, the exact hl-e cf vnni I or net knr.w ct -'“S- Iz 

my article, AJP. 33.2€'5. 1 anmrarci tnsn. as a 
Hindu analogon '*') to the 
Hindu fable collections 


OEs vninn m tne jr.-J 


^ 
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sto^J^ and then commonly repeated at the end to drive home the 
moral. I also pointed out the differences between our argumenta and 
these catchword stanzas of the fable. “ The Pancatantra verses are 
skilful deduces for weaving each story into its setting. Of this there 
is nothing in the Vikramacarita; the stories aU stand baldly by them- 
selves, and are not, like the Pancatantra fables, even supposed each 
to fit and illustrate a certain definite occasion or emergency. ... It 
seems not unlikely that they (the argumenta of JR) were meant to 
imitate the catch-verses of the fables, and were made up and inserted 
for that purpose by the redactor of the Jainistic archetype.” (L. c.) 
In fact, the argumenta stand completely outside of the stories to which 
they belong, and whoUy detacht from them; they are rather bits of 
comprest narrative, summing up the following or preceding story, 
than verses intended to point the “ moral ” thereof, like the fable 
catch-verses. I wish to emphasize what seem to me the distinctive 
pecuharities of the argumenta, because I evidentlj' failed in my article 
to make my view of them dear to Professor Hertel. He writes me 
under date of Jan. 1, 1913: “Derartige argumenta sind seit Sltester 
Zeit hterarisches Herkommen in der Erzahlungsliteratm'. Ihr Fehlen, 
nicht ihr Vorhandensein, ist unnormal.” I think that if Professor 
Hertel will examine closely the argumenta of JR, he will agree with 
me that they are quite different in character from the catch-verses 
of the fable, which are evidently what he refers to as “ literarisches 
Herkommen in der Erzahlungsliteratur.” In fact, they are so dif- 
ferent that Weber (who can scarcely be supposed to have been insuffi- 
ciently familiar with the general standards of Hindu story literature!) 
did not even think of comparing them, but went to Latin comedy to 
find a parallel (p. 204). 

But whatever one may think as to the degree of success with which 
^ese argumenta mutate the pattern on which it seems to me (as to 
Hertel) that they were modded, I think it is hardly doubtful that 
they were inserted secondarily in JR. I should be inclined to beheve 
f oil internal evidence alone; they give distinctly the impression 
of not bemg an organic part of the text in JR.^ And since none of the 
o er recensions, which can be shown on other grounds to represent 


' instance, ^ey sometimes do not entirely agree, in details of the story, ivith the 

•. f - * borne of the variations may be due to the neces- 

mentum to Story 17, ivhere the n^e 07 ^^. ^ Ta’ 
because the longer name would not fit b the abbreviated to Candra, 

t m the meter. In some cases the argumentum 
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the original more closely, contain such verses,^ the matter becomes 
nearly certain. It is especially unlikely that SR, in vievr of its full 
and leisurely reproduction of almost everj’ detail of the original and 
its penchant for stanzas, should have dropt completely all these stanzas, 
not leaving the smallest trace of them. 

S. Minor peculiarities of JR. — Having now dealt with the im- 
portant and far-reaching differences between JR and the other ver- 
sions, we shah take up some minor matters, details in which JR ap- 
pears to be secondary. Tho mostly unimportant if considered sepa- 
rately, in the aggregate they amount to a good deal, and if properly 
understood will I think add considerable strength to my ^^ew that JR 
is secondarj’- where it is not in accord with the consensus of the other 
versions. 

In the first place, it is interesting to note how JR tends to avoid 
the mention of brahmanistic gods, especially and Parvatl. A 
striking instance of this is found in the opening section, I; see below, 
page vlvii. But it goes even farther than this; it rather prefers not to 
mention even brahmans as a class or caste. In many cases where a 
brahman appears as an actor in the narrative of the original, JR says 
instead “ a man ” or something of the sort. A large number of alter- 
ations of this sort are mentioned in the notes to my Composite Outline, 
pages lx%T ff. The following is a list of the most clear instances. The 
figures refer to the sections of the Composite Outline and the notes 
thereto. 

^T, note 9. A noteworthy instance. Slajnng a brahman was of 
course the worst of crimes to an orthodox Hindu. JR would not 

preserves a touch of the original (as indicated bv its agreement vrith the other ver- 
sions), vrhile the prose story departs from it. 

* I believe that the above is a fair statement, altho three manuscripts of BE, be- 
sides the composite S, do show a bare trace of them. The ms. L, in one other passage 
at least, can be definitely proved to have been familiar with a text of JE (it refers to 
Tikrama’s citj’ once as AvantI, tho all other manuscripts of all recensions except JE, 
including even the composite S, are unanimous in calling it Ujlayinl). This Jainising 
ms. L contains garbled forms of two ai^umenta, those to Stories 3 and 6. The wretched 
ms. Oa, on whose text it would be unsafe to base arguments of any sort, contains a 
form of one of these (that to Story 3), and the good ms. Ob, in which I have not notist 
any other signs of borrowing from JE, has a form of the other (that to Story 6). The 
best ms. of BE, Z, has nothing of the sort; neither has C, At any rate these two 
occurrences in individual mss. are too sporadic, and the reasons for suspecting direct 
corruptions which have crept in from JE are too strong, to make it safe to base any 
arguments on them. There is every reason to believe that the original and true text 
of BE contained no traces of these argumenta: and SE and ME certainly did not. 
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admit any peculiar sanctity of brahmans, and quite lamely sub- 
stitutes “ a distinguisht man ” at this point; yet at the end of ■\TI 
(q. V.) the redactor forgot himself, for he follows the original there in 
referring to “ brahman-murder ” as the sin avoided! 

2, notes 3 and 7. For “ a brahman ” JR substitutes a vidyasadhaka 
or sadhaka; yet in the argumentum, and also in the conclusion of the 
story, the man is called a brahman. 

4, note 2. The original is changed in a markedly Jainistic way. 
Virtue is said to be the onlj'’ means of acquiring a son, instead of tbe 
(original) propitiation of Qiva. Nevertheless the story inconsistently 
goes on and has the brahman actually obtain a son by the propitiation 
of — his “ family deity ” 1 Note that in this story too the word 
brahman (vipra) has escaped the vigilance of the redactor of JR. 

7, note 3. JR of course will not honor Krsna. 

8, note 4. The god Visnu is not mentioned in BR any more than 
in JR, but was probably in the original (as indicated by SR and MR). 

See also 9, note 7; 10, note 6; 13, note 3; 14, notes 10 and 11; 15, 
note 1 (“ friend ” instead of “ house-priest,” the latter a characteristi- 
cally brahmanical notion) ; 15, note 4 (brahmanical places of pilgrimage 
are displaced by a Jainistic tirtha); 15, note 6; 18, notes 4 and 11; 
22, note 4; 24, note 11; 26, note 7; and 33, note 5 (on this last, see 
below, page xlviii). 

Yet some cases of this sort eluded the vigilance of the Jain redactor. 
For we find mention made not only of brahmans (see above under 
VI, note 9; 2, notes 3 and 7; 4, note 2), but even of their deities, Vi§nu 
and others. Thus in JR IV (= II) even Bhuvanegvarl (=Parvati) is 
retained; and in various other places brahmanistic gods mentioned 
in the original are not expurgated. In Story 19, to be sure, the allu- 
sion to Visnu’s being Bah’s doorkeeper (so MR as well as JR; prob- 
ably in the original) may have been kept by the Jain redactor because 
it seemed to him anything but complimentary to the god.^ 


» At the time when I wrote on this point in AJP. 33.274 f. I had as yet seen only 
one manuscript of IVIR, namely Gr, which happens to have a lacuna at this point, 
so at 1 not ow IRs reading. The discovery thereof compels me to alter 
my views exprest 1. c. to the extent indicated above. I stiU believe, however, that the 
.passage m question was merely a matter of politeness to Bali,- Vikrama’s host, and 
that no real_ disrespect to Vi^u was intended. It is a common form of flattery to 
^alt the object of the praise by placing him above persons or deities whose greatness 

Vikrama is praised by a bard, who 
says, mth elaborate puns that he is superior to Brahma, Visnu, and giva. Does this 
mean that the writer of the impeccably orthodox SR meani to attack those gods ? 
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Finally, I append here a miscellaneous lot of details in whicli JR is 
peculiar; in almost every case I regard it as practically certain that 
JR has departed from the original. The references are again to the 
sections and notes of my Composite Outline. Those who wish really 
to understand the points must turn to the places quoted. 

I, note 3. The prelude in the original was in the form of a dialog 
between ^iva and Parvatl; the god speaks of the marvelous throne, 
the goddess asks to hear the story thereof. In JR the dialog is kept, 
but the speakers are dropt! It is a hypothetical interlocutor who 
replaces Parvati, and the author himself answers in place of ^iva. 

n, note 1. The city is always called Avanti in JR, whereas aU the 
other versions call it Ujjayini. 

n, notes 2 and 15. JR represents Vikrama as having been in exile 
thruout Bhartrhari’s reign; this alteration seems intended to prepare 
for the insertion of the Agnivetala episode, in which the exile returns 
incognito and wins the kingdom. 

nia, note 1. Weber and Hertel saw in the use of the word digam- 
bara (SR, BR) an attack on the Jain sect of that name. Tho it is 
perhaps noteworthy that JR substitutes yogin, that view seems to me 
untenable; see AJP. 33.275 f. 

mb. The whole episode of the daneing-contest, as a result of 
which, by his wise decision, Vikrama won the throne, is offensive to 
strict Jainism, which like Buddhism disapproved of dancing. The 
very lame account which JR substitutes for it is obviously secondarJ^ 

IV, note 1. The shortenmg of the account of Vikrama’s struggle 
with Qalivahana in JR is perhaps due to the fact that it is told again 
(tho quite differently, to be sure) in 24. JR avoids repetitions; cf. its 
treatment of 31 (above, p. xl). 

Vn, note 7. For this variation, ape instead of bear, I can assign no 
reason. The story is much better, however, in its original form; the 
bear, being more ferocious, would be more apt to inspue the prince 
with fear, and his kindness would be all the more impressive. 

4, note 4. JR will not have its model long made a hunter, tho by 
omitting this it loses the motivation for his being in tke forest. 

4, note 8. The reason assigned for the crime in SR and JMR is more 
plausible and natural. 

I tlii'nl- hardly! Note the important fact that in MR 19 the king is not said to have 
seen Visnu acting as Bali’s doorkeeper (this is an addition of JR); he merely praises 
Bali’s greatness, sajdng that even Visnu had condescended to be his doorkeeper. SB 
only sas's that Visnu once came to Bali “ vdth a request BB has no mention of 
Visnu. 
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6, note 6. A cliaracteristically Jainistic reflection. 

7, note 8. No special reason appears for this insertion. 

10, note 4. There is no reason apparent for this markt change, but 
the fuller and better story in which all the other three concur is doubt- 
less the original, rather than JR’s reduced narrative. 

12, note 8. Is this curious change (which is quite in keeping with 
the general idea of karma and transmigration, especially in its Jainis- 
tic form) prompted by a subtle desire to put the brahman (note that 
the word is kept here in JR) in a bad light, by turning him into a 
raksasa ? 

13, note 2. The original account, in which the king merely listens 
modestly to the conceited learning of the others and then sets them an 
example of deeds, seems much better than JR’s modification. JR could 
not quote the brahmanistic puranas. 

13, notes 7 and 10. No reason appears for JR’s variant. 

14, note 9. An interesting touch which makes the karma idea come 
out of an originally purely fatalistic story. 

16, note 3. A strictly religious moral is injected into a setting which 
does not lend itself well to such use. 

19, note 2. Cf. above under 4, note 4; but here JR cannot avoid 
introducing the king as engaging in a Jiunt, since otherwise he could 
not have been drawn into the enchanted cave. 

19, notes 5 and 6. Cf. above, page xlvi, note 1. Note that in the 
end of this story the brahman remains a brahman in JR. 

23, note 8. No reason is clear for the omission of the dream-section. 

24, note 7. This story of the birth of Qalivahana is peculiar to JR, 
and I have not found its source. 

25, The markt differences introduced by JR in this story have no 
clear motivation. It is clear, however, that JR is secondary. Thus, 
in order to get the Cow of Wishes into the story at the end, she is 
dragged in by the ears, so to speak; tho she has not been mentioned 
at all previously, “ this cow of wishes ” is presented to the king. 

27, note 7. JR’s account makes the gambler’s action a Httle too 

unverschamt,” even for one of his character. 

33, note 5. The unethical, but vigorous, original was displeasing in 
itself to the Jain redactor, perhaps; and anyhow, he had to eliminate 
^iva and Parvatl. Hence the change to the very pious account 
of the origin of the curse found in JR. There is no doubt of JR’s 
secondariness. 
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Part ni. Name of the work 

The work is called by a great variety of names in the manuscripts. 
I have arbitrarily chosen Vikramacarita because it is the simplest and 
shortest that occurs. As there is no single name which can be said to 
have a claim to universality, or anjihing like it, on the basis of the 
manuscript usage, this seems a legitimate procedure. 

It is not even possible with certainty to decide on the title originally 
given to any of the different versions, altho we can do so with a high 
degree of probability in the case of most of them. The Southern 
Recension was almost certainly called Vikramarkacarita; the Metrical 
Recension probably Vikramadityacarita, perhaps with the secondary 
name of Sinhasanadvatringika; the Jainistic Recension almost cer- 
tainly Sinhasanadvatringaka; the Brief Recension perhaps Siriha- 
sanakatha, or Smhasanadvatrmgatkatha(h). — To show the basis for 
these statements I will now give in summary form the names found 
in the colophons at the end of each chapter and of the whole work in 
the mss. of the several recensions. 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Southern Recension. — In 
SR none of the mss., except Q and occasionally E and My (with one 
or two sporadic cases among other mss.), name the work in the colo- 
phons at the end of the individual chapters, except in the case of the 
first story. 

The standard designation seems to be Vikramarkacarita (or -cari- 
tra). It occurs (sometimes preceded by the honorific gri-) as follows: 

in aU texts at the end of 1, 

in Q at the end of nearly everj’^ story, 

in E at the end of 13 stories (the onl 3 " ones where anj-- name occurs), 

in Mj"^ at the end of 2, 4, 3, 6, and 8, 

in N at the end of 9 and in the final colophon, 

in Nd at the end of 32 and in the final colophon, 

in T at the end of 32. 

V also calls the work Vikramacaritra at the beginning, and Vikrama- 
ditj’acarita in the final colophon. 

No other name occurs enough times to have any claim to recognition 
in this version. But other designations are sometimes added to this 
one. Thus at the end of 1 we find in all texts save Q and T the addi- 
tional epithet Sihhasanopakhj^ana; and this is also added in My at 
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the end of Stories 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8, and is My’s only name for the work 
at the end of 7, while at the end of 3 My calls it Vikramarkasinlia- 
sanop'akhyana. J adds a third epithet at the end of 1, viz. Apsarabho- 
jasaiiivada, and this occurs alone as the name of the work at the end 
of 3 in J. 

The term DvatrihQatputtalilvakhyana occurs as one name for the 
work in the final colophons of Nd, V, and (°putrika°) M (in M the 
only name mentioned here). V also begins the work with “Vikra- 
macaritre Dvatrihgatputtalika,” and the title-page of J reads (in 
Roman t 3 T)e) “ Dwatringshatputtahka.” N has Puttalikopakhj'ana 
as a second name at the end of 9 and in its final colophon, and Qrl- 
puttalikakhj'ana is one of a number in Nd’s final colophon, 

T ends its first story thus: iti vikramarkacarite tatsinhasanapra- 
thamasopanasthasalabhanjikaproktopakhyanam samaptam. Practi- 
cally the same long epithet occurs in T also at the end of 2 and 32. 
Otherwise T does not name the work at the ends of its individual stories. 
This practically exhausts the designations of the work found in SR. 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Metrical Recension.— 
Vikramadityacarita (rarelj' "caritra) is mentioned as the title of the 
work at the end of nearly all the stories in Gr, and of about one-third 
of them in Dv. Most of the stories in Dv and practically all in Dn do 
not name the work at all in their colophons. 

Sinhasanadvatrihgika occurs in Dv and Gr at the end of Lapanika 
I of the frame-storj', and at the end of Storj"^ 1 ; also in Gr at the end 
of 3 (along with Vikramaditj'^acaritra). At the end of II, Dv and Gr 
have Vikramadityasinhasanadvatrihyika; and in TIT , Dv has ^rivi- 
kramaditj'advatrihgika. At the end of I, Dn has Sinhasanadvatrin- 
gatsalabhanjika, and at the end of 1 simplj' Salabhanjika (!). This 
is all the material afforded bj' hlR, except the colophon of the whole 
work, which is: iti vikramaditjmcarite (Dv omits) sinhasanadvatrih- 
gikaj’-am (Dn “trinQatsalabhanjikajmrh) dvatrihgati (Dn “gi) katha 
samapta. (In hlR the Conclusion is regarded as' part of Story 32.) 
To this Dn adds: iti dvatringatsalabhanjika samapta. On the out- 
side covers of the work, both front and back, Dn labels it bj" the name 
\ ifaamadityacaritra (!) Dvatringatsalabhanjika. 

Names found in ihe manuscripts of the Brief Recension. — Here 
t ere^ is less unanimity than in anj' of the other recensions. In fact, 
IS Hupossi le to determine just what BR was originally called, tho 
seenis c ear that the title contained the word smhasana-. 
en s a its stories with iti (gri-)sinhasanakatha prathama (dvitiya, 
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etc.). No final coloplion vras written for it by the original copyist; a 
later hand has written in iti sinhasanabattlsl (!) hatha 32nu sampur- 
pam (!). 

S calls the work consistently sinhasanadvatringatputtalikavartta. 
(In five stories the word sinhasana is omitted.) 

Ob’s final colophon is iti sinhasanadvMringatkathanakam samaptam. 
Otherwise it gives no name except in Storj' 1: iti sinhasanakathasu 
prathama katha. 

Oa regularly has sinhasanadvatringatikatha (often abbreviated to 
sinha° or the like). Its final colophon is iti dvatringatkatha samapta. 
At the end bf 1 it has iti vikramagake (!) sinhasanadvatringatkatha- 
yaih prathama katha. 

C does not name the work at all except at the end of its second con- 
clusion, which belongs to the Jainistic Recension. 

L has at the end of 1, iti sinhasanakathakhyanam prathamam; at 
the end of 2, iti sinhasanadvatrihgatkathayam dmtiyam akhyanam. 
At the end of 3 L reads, iti trtiyam sirihasane kathanakam, and 
similarly as a rule thruout the rest of the work. The noun Sifihasana, 
in other words, is treated as the name of the work; and it is often 
modified by one or more adjectives, such as somakantamanimaya, or 
vikramarkaparakrama, or the like. L’s final colophon (cf. Z above) 
is iti sirJiasanabatrisI (!) samaptah (!)• 

Names found in the manuscripts of the Jainistic Recension. — 
There is little or no doubt that the original title of this recension was 
Sinhasanadvatringaka. This is the nearly or quite universal colophon 
of P, G, A, B, and H; P and G, however, commonly abbreviate, 
reading sometliing like sinha°. ^ also has the same form in the first 
half-dozen colophons. In K, also, it occurs more commonly than any 
other name. 

The form Siiihasanadvatrihgikri is regular in Q from the seventh 
story on, and in R from tlie eleventh on; it is found a very few times 
in other manuscripts. 

O most commonlj’ has the name Sinhasanadvatriugatkatha. This 
also occurs sporadically in otlier mss., both in the singular and in the 
plural. The same epithet ending in °gatikatha is also found. 

A few times (e. g. at the end of Story 4 in K, and of 8 in R) the word 
siiihasana alone is treated as the title, as in the case of L (see above). 

F regularly has Sinhasanadviitringatiku. 

The first part of the title (sinhasana) is occasionally omitted. 

In the final colophon, Q and R make the title Sinhasanadvatrin- 
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gika; F, Qrisinhasanadvatrmgatikatlia; 0, Sinhasana- (first Hand °ne) 
dvatringatikatHa 5 C? Sinliasanadvatringatkatliaj tliG otliGrSj Smiia- 
sanadvatringaka as above. 

The title never includes the name of the hero in any ms. of JR; nor 
does any word for “ statue ” (puttalika or the like) ever occur, except 
in one stray occurrence in the inferior ms. Y. 


Part IV. Date and authorship of the work 

On these questions there is very little that can be said with an 
approach to certainty of the original Vikramacarita. Except in the 
case of JR and VarR, both of which we have shown to be secondary, 
the manuscripts give us no consistent or reliable information as to the 
names even of the redactors of the several recensions. And as to the 
date, all we can say is that the original cannot have been composed 
earlier than the 11th century, and that it is perhaps more probable 
that it does not antedate the thirteenth. 

Date of the work. — There is no doubt in my mind that the King 
Bhoja who is a sort of second hero of the work, who discovered the 
throne of Vikrama, and to whom the thirty-two statues told the stories 
about Vikrama, is the famous Bhoja Paramara, king of Dhara, nephew 
of Munja, hero of the Bhojaprabandha and other works, and himself 
reputed author of various literary and scientific treatises. (See, e. g., 
Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 3rd edition, 1914, p. 395 f.) 
This Bhoja’s reputation as a cultured and enlightened monarch ac- 
cords well with the part played by our Bhoja in the Vilvramacarita. 
Now Bhoja’s date is quite definitely known. He reigned in the first 
half of the eleventh century (according to Smith’s latest estimate, about 
1018 to 1060 A.D.). Apparently, then, the earl}'’ part of the eleventh 
century is the earliest possible date for our ’n'^ork. Furthermore, there 
is, I think, not a little to be said for the h}q)othesis first suggested by 
Weber (p. 191), that our work ■was composed by some contemporary 
panegyrist in praise of Bhoja himself. For all the versions agree in 
placing Bhoja very high — on a level with the unexcelled Vikrama 
himself, in fact. Weber asks: “’u’^as sollte einen spateren Dichter dazu 
VCTanlasst haben ? ” There is reason in the question; the flattery of 
Bhoja which the work contains is undoubtedly striking. Nevertheless 
it might be replied that Bhoja evidently acquired, like Vikrama him- 
se , a gieat reputation among his countrymen of later centuries, and 
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came to be regarded as a typical litterateur and patron of learning. As 
sucb it is perhaps no serious tour de force to assume that the later 
author of the Vikramacarita chose Bhoja as the discoverer of the throne 
of Vikrama, making him in a way Vikrama’s successor. 

I was at first inclined to think there was no serious obstacle in the 
way of the above-mentioned theory, that the Vikramacarita was com- 
posed in the time of Bhoja. But I am now inclined to attach greater 
importance to an objection raised by Weber hims elf (p. 195). In the 
7th story, a work is referred to by the name of the Danakhanda or 
Gift-chapter, in JR, while SR goes further and mentions Hemadri as 
the author of this work. E\’idently SR, and presumably JR also, 
referred to the Danakhanda of Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani. This 
would seem to make it certain that SR and JR in their present forms 
were composed not earlier than the 13th century, when Hemadri 
lived. It is true that neither IMR nor BR contain this allusion. (BR, 
as it happens, omits the entire passage where it occurs, so that nothing 
can be argued from its silence.) But the agreement of SR and JR is 
a very strong indication that the passage was in the original; if not, 
we should have to suppose that they both inserted the same reference 
at just the same place, altho there is no more reason a priori or re- 
ferring to the Danakhanda here than at anj' of the large number of 
other places at which extensive alnisgi%Tng is mentioned. For there is 
absolutelj' no reason to beheve that SR and JR are descended from a 
common archetj^pe more recent than the original Vikramacarita itself. 
Probably, then, we shall have to abandon the attractive hj^pothesis 
that the work was a panegyric of Bhoja composed at his court (to 
which I gave my adherence AJP. 33.252). The strong indication that 
the writer of the original Vikramacarita knew Hemadri’s work makes 
it safer to say that it dates from a time not earher than the 13th century. 

I know of no way of determining the date more accurately. The 
only other literary work which we can prove to have been known to 
the original author is the Vetalapauca-vingati, whose frame-storj' is 
told in all versions in Dla, and in all but JR (and VarR) in 31. But 
the date of this work is quite undetermined, and at any rate it was 
certainly older than the 11th century, since Somadeva (who hved 
then) includes a version of it in his Kathasaritsagara. Individual 
recensions of the Vikramacarita mention various other works of 
Sanskrit literature, such as the Arthagastra of Canakya, the Pan- 
catantra, and Kamandaki’s Nitisara. The Southern Recension quotes 
the first verse of Bhavabhuti’s Malatlmadhava (SR. 26.5). But, aside 
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from the fact that it is very doubtful whether any of these references 
was found in the original Vilcramacarita, all these works are so much 
older than any date to which the Vikramacarita could possibly be 
assigned, that they throw no light on our problem. 

Authorship of the work. — None of the mss. of BE. known to me 
mention any author’s name (the statements found at the end of S and 
C, see below, clearly belong to JE). Nor is any author mentioned in 
the actual texts of my three mss. of hlE; but the outside cover of one 
of them, Dn, applies to the work the word Nandlgvarayagikrta. I 
know nothing fxmther of this NandigvarayagiCn), who, according to 
Dn’s cover, may be supposed to have been the redactor of ME. I have 
not discovered the occurrence of such a name in any other place. 

We are just as badly off as to SE. The only text of SE which 1 have 
seen which mentions any author’s name is V, whose colophon attributes 
the work to Kalidasa. This is an obvious absurdity, an instance of 
the common Hindu tendency to attach great names to all sorts of 
works. One ms. recorded by Biihler in his Catalog of MSS. in Gujarat, 
etc. (Bombay 1871-3), 2, p. 130, likewise names Kalidasa as author; 
but as Biihler gives the title of this work as Sinhasanadvatringat, a 
form of the name otherwise never found among the SE mss., the 
chances are that it is a ms. of another recension (presumably JE, 
possibly BE), and that the two occurrences are quite independent of 
each other. I have not been able to see the Biihler ms. 

Coming next to VarE, we are somewhat better off. In the very 
opening sentence of the text of this recension, just after the verse of 
invocation, we are told that the work was composed by Vararuci. In 
addition the ms. U, according to Weber, makes the same statement in 
two stanzas found at its conclusion; these stanzas are a garbling of 
the stanzas found at the conclusion of JE, see below. As to who this 
Vararuci was, there is indeed not much to say; it seems likely that the 
name was used in the same way in which V and the Biihler ms. men- 
tioned above used the famous name of Kalidasa. Hindu literary tra- 
ction has much to say about a personage of this name, whose works 
in manj' departments of literature, especially grammar, are said to 
have helpt to adorn and make famous the court of our Vikrama him- 
self, while others say he was one of the literary men who lived under 
e patronage of Bhoja Paramara. This shadov^ personage, if he 

t C scarcely have been the redactor of VarE, 

which must certainly be placed later than any date to which this 
araruci could weE be assigned. It is, however, of course possible 
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that VarR was the work of another, and much later, writer who bore 
this famous name, or assumed it as a title or pseudon 5 Tn. At any 
rate no other details are knonn about him. 

In the case of JR, on the other hand, it appears to be possible to 
name with much confidence its “ author,” that is redactor, ^tho, very 
unfortunately, I have not yet been able to date him. There is reason 
to hope that his date may yet be discovered, and if it is, it should throw 
some light on the date of the work as a whole, at least in a negative 
way; for the original must have been composed before the time of 
JR’s redactor. 

Three of the best mss. of JR, namely P, G, and 0, and also C (whose 
second conclusion is directly copied from a ms. of JR, see my descrip- 
tion of the mss. in vol. 2 of this work, before the Critical Apparatus), 
contain the following two stanzas, which seem probably to belong to 
the original JR. They, or statements of like meaning, also occur in some 
other mss. of JR not accessible to me, as can be seen from Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum, s. v. Sinhasanadvatrihsat (I, p. 717, and HI, 
p. US). 

eriidkramaditj'anareevarasya 

caritram etat kambhir nibaddham 
pura maharastravari 5 thabha§a- 

mayam mahagcarj'akaram naranam 

k^emamkarena munina varagadyapadya- 
bandhena j'uktikrtasamskitabandhurena 
idsvopakaravilasadgunakirtanaya 

cakre ’cirad amarapanditaharsahetuh 

(Variants: C vagista (read vi°) for varistha; C vidusa tu sugadya° 
for munina varagadj’a°; G hetu for hetuh.) 

According to these verses, then, JR was composed in Sanskrit on 
the basis of a Maharastri original by one Ksemamkara Muni. To the 
kindness of Professor Hertel I owe the further information about this 
man (derived from the Jaina Granthavali, Bombay Vikramasainvat 
1965, p. 262, No. 176), that he was a Qvetambara teacher (acar^^a), 
and that he also composed a work called Satpurusacaritra, besides the 
“ Sihhasanadvatringikakatha,” which is listed l.c. Sis date is, ap- 
parently, not mentioned. 

In the ms. S we have at the corresponding place only one verse, which 
looks as if it were a combination of the two verses of the standard JR, 
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with the elimination of their two definite statements, the name of the 
author and the allegation of the Maharastrl original. In S the stanza 
reads : 

grnnkramadityanaregvarasya caritram etat kavibhir nibaddham 
pura mahad gadyasupadyayuktam param mahagcaryakaram naranam. 

According to Weber, his VarE ms. U (which I have not seen) also 
contains a form of these stanzas, namely, the first stanza exactly as in 
JE (barring one small variant, obviously a textual corruption), and 
the second stanza changed so as to attribute the authorship to Vararuci 
instead of to Ksemamkara Muni. Stanza 2 (an udgiti) reads, accord- 
ing to Weber (I St. 15.188, note 5): 

dvatTmgatputtalika\nracitananakathakathanam 
vararucina punar etan nirmitam anandadayakam vidusam. 

(The ms. reads ^acita® and inserts puna before punar ; corr. Weber.) 

I know of no reason for doubting the correctness of this well-authen- 
ticated statement of authorship in JE. As to the problem of the alleged 
jNIaharastri original, the matter is somewhat different. I do not, in- 
deed, lay any weight on the omission of this statement in S. For S 
omits also the statement of authorship, and its stanza has in all re- 
spects the appearance of being secondary, as compared with the stanzas 
of the JE mss. (S is distinctly anti-Jainistic in tendency, and this is 
probably the reason for these changes; they eliminate a Jain teacher 
as author and a specificaUj^ Jainistic Prakrit as the original dialect of 
the work.) But it is difficult for me to conceive how this allegation 
can be reconciled with other facts which seem to me certain. If JR 
is directly derived from a hlaharastri version, it seems that we must 
suppose this Maharastrl version to have intervened between JE and 
the original \ikramacarita, represented by SE, BE, and AJE. For, 
as we have seen, these three orthodox versions represent the original 
much more closely than JE, and cannot possibly be derived from it. 
Moreover it seems clear that the original of all the versions we have 
must hav e been in Sanskrit. The mere fact that a considerable num- 
er of Sanskrit stanzas can with certainty be attributed to it goes far 
to establish this; for altho Sanskrit stanzas are to be sure now and then 
mserte in vorks written mainly in Prakrit, it is scarcely likely that 
so manj s ould have been. (The number may be conservatively 
as a out 40.) But more than this, there are a number of prose 
passages w ere the wording of JE and that of some of the orthodox 
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versions, particularlj’- SR (the best representative of the original), go 
so closely together that it is difficult to believe that a Prakrit Aversion 
intervened between one of them and the common original. — But why 
should the statement haA'e been made, if it is not true ? We can only 
conjecture. In the first place, there was the best literary precedent 
(the Brhatkatha notably) for Prakrit story -texts serving as originals 
for Sanskrit works, and this may have seemed to the Jain writer to 
add a touch of distinction to his work. The Maharastrl dialect was 
furthermore very widely in use among the Jains; the Jaina-hlahara- 
stxl was their ordinary medium of literarj' e.vpression. The Jainistic 
redactor thruout the work shows the greatest amdety to make it ap- 
pear that the book is thorol5’^ Jainistic, and tries to conceal all traces 
of its brahmanistic origin (see pp. xlv ff.). Aside from the possibility 
that these stanzas are a later addition to the work (note that they do 
not form part of the real text, being added, in the mss. in which they 
occur at aU, after the final colophon), and that the tradition they record 
maj’’ therefore be incorrect; is it not at least a possibility that they ma}’’ 
be deliberately imtrue, an inA^ention due to the author’s desire to make 
it appear that he had draAvn his materials from the great stock of Jain 
literar3' tradition — at the same time perhaps somewhat influenst by 
the recollection of Sanskrit compositions such as the Kathasaritsagara 
and other Aversions of the Prakrit Brhatkatha .? — The matter must 
for the time remain unclear; but the difficulties in the direction I 
suggest seem to me certainly less than those in the other direction. 

Thru his failure to appreciate the true character of some of his mss., 
Weber was misled into attaching far too much importance to these 
stanzas found at the end of some JR mss. When on page 189 he states 
that these stanzas occur in mss. of four different A-ersions, and argues 
from this that the statements found in them probably apply to the 
original work, he fails to see (1) that two of the mss. (S and C) which 
he counts as independent versions are nothing but texts of JR at this 
point (see my account of these mss. in the Text-A*olume, just before 
the Critical Apparatus), and (2) that the ms. U, the third of his 
“ four A-ersions,” is a ms. of YarR, which is nothing but a A'ariant of 
JR to begin Avith. The true VarR text, furthermore (judging from my 
OAvn, limited, acquaintance with its mss.), does not appear to haAm 
retained these stanzas; probably they are an mdiA-idual addition in 
the single ms. U, borrowed from a text of JR. At any rate, the most 
that can be claimed for them is that they belong to JR and are retained 
in some mss. which are directly dependent on JR (including possibly 
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the Yararuci Kecension as a whole); but thej* are not found in any 
other real version of the work. 

One ms., e^udently of JE, which Kielhom mentions (Report, etc., 
Bombay Presidency, 18S0-S1, p. 86), attributes the authorship to 
Siddhasena Divakara himself. (See JR Section ^TI, pp. 251 ff.) There 
remains also to be mentioned the fact that two mss. are notist in 
Aufrecht's Catalogus which name Ramacandra (Stiri) as author. They 
are quoted respectively from Btihler, Catalog of Private Libraries in 
Gujarat, etc. (Bombay 1871-S), 2, p. 130, and Bhandarkar, Report, etc., 
Bombay Presidency, 1887-91 (Bombay 1897), 1420. Not enough in- 
formation is given about these mss. for me to identify the version to 
which they belong. The only ms. of those I have personally examined 
which has any mention of the name Ramacandra is the Copenhagen 
ms. D of YarR. This to be sure declares verj* plainly, both at the 
beginning and at the end, that Yararuci wrote the work. Nevertheless 
it opens with namo ramacandraya, and on. its last leaf (after the end 
of the text proper) there is a rather lengthy passage in which the name 
Ramacandra occurs several times. The last page is unfortunately 
in such bad condition that I was unable to decipher its text, and so 
cannot saj- what statements are made about Ramacandra here. But 
it may be regarded as certain that it is used here (as in the openmg 
words of homage) simply as a name of the semi-dimne hero Rama, 
and that it has nothing to do with the authorship of the book. — Be- 
sides this religious or legendary application, the name Ramacandra 
occims as the name of numerous scholars and men of letters. It is un- 
likely that anything will ever be made out of the attribution of the 
authorship to such a name. 

To sum up: we know nothing of the authorship of the original ^'i- 
kramacarita, nor do we know who the redactors of the indmdual 
versions were, except in the case of JR and (perhaps) of YarR. 

Part V. Who was Vikrama? 

Traditional connexion of Vikrama with the Vikraina era. — At the 
end of JR "ill of the ^'ikramacarita we are told that Vikrama, in his 
pious exaltation after listening to the instruction of the Jain teacher 
Siddhasena Divakara, freed the whole earth from debt, and (in so 
doing) effected a change [literally, a turning-point] in the era of 

ardhamana; so I render, tho doubtfully, vardhamanasamvatsara- 
paravartam akarot (see the text and translation, page 254). 
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It should be noted that the non-Jainistic recensions contain no allu- 
sion whatsoever to any change in time-reckoning as introduced by 
Vikrama or connected with him (unless indeed a passage in SB. and 
BE, which I take differently, be so interpreted; see Vol. 27, p. 341). 
Moreover, the section of the Jainistic Eecension where this statement 
occurs is demonstrablj' a secondary intrusion into the Vikramacarita, 
inserted bj' the redactor of this recension (p. xl). 

The meaning of the passage quoted above seems to be that I'lkrama 
introduced a change in the way of time-reckoning which was in vogue 
in his day (among Jains), namely the era dating from the nirvana of 
Vardhamana Maha^ura, the great prophet of Jainism, a contemporary 
of Gautama Buddha — or at least that such a change in the reckoning 
was made, in celebration of Vikrama’s great act of generosity. Other 
sources of Jainistic tradition corroborate this statement (see below), 
and almost uniformly place the date of this change in the year 470 after 
Mahawa’s nin^ana.* 

The well-known Hindu era which is now called the Vikrama era 
begins with 58 or 57 b.c., and we know from independent sources that 
Mahavira must have lived about the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century b.c., so that as far as these two statements them- 
selves are concerned, they harmonize with each other very well, and 
there would seem to be no inherent reason for doubting them, or for 
doubting that the Vikrama era took its name from this King Vikrama 
of the Jain tradition, and was presiunably establisht by him. We find, 
moreover, that such has been the beh'ef of the Hindus, not only Jains 
but others, for many centuries. At least since a.d. 1200 we have 
documentary evidence for the existence of this tradition, that the 
Vikrama era was founded by this great king, Vikrama or Vikramadit 5 -a, 
whose glorious deeds and superhuman virtues are so extensively praised 
in both Jainistic and Brahmanistic literature. 

1 See, for some of the original sources of this tradition, BUhler, IA.S.362 f.; Hatt, 
T A n 94S ff, ; Bhau Daji, JBBRAS. 1S61, p. 29 and 230, and ISO/, p. 147 ft.; Jacobi, 
Kalpasutra, Leipzig 1S79, Introduction, 6 ff.; Jacobi, Kalakacarj’a-kathanaka, ZDiTG 
34. 247 ff., particularly 236 (cf. Konow, SBer. Berl. Akad. 1916, 812 ft., and beloir, 
p. Isv). — Jacobi is authority for the statement that the Digambara Jains put 605 
years, instead of 470, between Vikrama and Mahroira (evidently confusing the ITk- 
'ramaVith the gaka era); but this is not univemally true, cf. Hoemle, lA. 21. 70 f., 
where a Dicambara source makes it 470. Jacobi’s argument that the figure 470 is too 
large by 60 years, and that Alahavlra should reafiy be put 410 before Vikrama, need 
not concem'us here; it is accepted as essentially sound by Oldenberg. ZDAIG. 34. 
74S£F. 
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Doubts cast on tbe tradition by Fergusson, Kdelbom, and others. — 
In tbe earlj’- days of Sanskrit study, all this was, quite naturally, ac- 
cepted as fact. But it soon began to be notist that there were not only 
many stories about Vikrama which by their own contents proclaimed 
themselves as legends, but also some reports about h i m in quasi- 
historical works which were confused and inconsistent with themselves 
and each other. Even the Hindus themselves had to resort to the 
expedient of declaring that there had been two or more Vikramas. So 
the Rajataramgim (see Stem’s Notes on II.6 and III.125 if.) mentions 
at least two. And Alberuni, who lived 973-1048 according to Sachau, 
says that the ^aka era (78 a.d.) was founded by a King Vikramaditj’a 
{not the same as the king of Malava who founded the Vikrama era), 
in celebration of his defeat of a prince named Qaka at Korur in the 
Punjab. (Sachau’s Alberuni, 11.6.) Moreover, from the fourth or fifth 
Christian centurj’’ on, it seems to have become common for Hindu 
kings to take the title of Vikramaditya, which either was then or soon 
became an honorific epithet like Caesar; and the great confusion of 
our stories about Vikrama, practically all of which are admittedly late, 
was much increast by this fact. By the middle of the nineteenth 
centurj’- all these confusions had had their efFect upon the general 
attitude of Indologists towards Vikrama. There arose an ever-in- 
creasing scepticism on the subject. It was pointed out that there is 
no epigraphic or numismatic emdence for the existence of such a king 
in the first centurj' b.c. — a thing which would hardly be conclusive 
in itself, however; manj' personages of ancient India whose historicity 
is unquestioned could not be prov'ed to have existed on such evidence. 
Other theories of the origin of the Vikrama era began to be proposed. 
Among -these, one which for some time enjoj'ed much prominence, 
largelj' because it was accepted bj' Max MiiUer (India, What can it 
teach us? p. 286 ff.), was that of Fergusson (JEAS. 1870, p. 81 ff.). 
Fergusson believed that the era was founded'bj''a king named or en- 
titled Vikramaditj'a who defeated the Huns in 544 A.D. (the battle to 
whieh he referred reallj' took place nearlj' twenty j'ears earlier, and 
"v as put later bj' Fergusson for the sake of the theory), and that the 
beginning of the era was arbitrarilj' dated back 600 j'ears from the 
time of its real founding to gh’e it a flavor of antiquity. This theory 
^ now rendered untenable bj' the simple fact that several records 

ated in the Vikrama era before the time assumed for its foundation 
have been discovered. 

No important positive e-vidence againit the tradition was advanst 
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until 1891, when the concluding instalment of Kielhorn’s treatise, 
“ Examination of Questions connected with the Vikrama Era,” ap- 
peared. (See lA. 19 and 20 passim, but especiallj’^ 20.124-142.) Kiel- 
horn made a careful collection and study of all known documents, 
inscriptions, and manuscripts dated in the Vikrama era, and brought 
out some interesting and important results. Of especial concern to us 
are the following. 

1. The earliest dates in the era are foimd in Eastern Rajputana, 
and chiefly in those parts of it which border on or are included in 
Malava. 

2. The earliest certain date in the era is sarhvat 493. Eielhom 
regards as likely (tho not certain) two earlier ones, one of which, the 
earhest, is samvat 428. This would be a.d. 371. (I believe that no 
earher date has yet been discoA'ered, down to 1923.) 

3. In all early datings known to Kielhom the era is not referred to 
by the name of Vikrama, but is called instead the Malava era, or the 
“ time of the lords of Malava.” (This name had been notist earlier 
by Fleet, lA. 15.191.) As designation of an era, the word vikrama 
first occurs samvat 898, and it is here used somewhat vaguely, in such 
a way that we cannot be sure that it was a proper name (“ the time 
called vikrama ”). Only in saifavat 1050 (a.d. 993) do we find distinct 
mention of a prince named Vikrama in dating by this era, and words 
express^' attributing to this prince the founding of the era do not 
occur until still later, namely about 1200 a.d. These facts certainly 
seem at first sight to support Kielhorn’s negative thesis, which is that 
the “ Vikrama era ” (or, as it might better be called according to Erel- 
hom’s evidence, “ Malava era ”) was neither founded by, nor estabhsht 
in memorj' of, any Vikrama. To be sure, the number of earlj"^ inscrip- 
tions in the Malava era which are known as yet is too small to make 
their silence a perfectly safe guide. It might conceivably be due to an 
accident that they all name the era, if they name it at all, “ the Mala- 
van era ” or the like,* instead of “ the Vikrama era.” As for the con- 
structive part of Kielhorn’s argument, namely his proposition that 
vikrama-kala meant “ war-time,” because the years of the era began 
in the autumn whenckings usually began their war-expeditions, it 
seems to me imconvincing (but Fleet accepts it, lA. 30.4). For one 
thing, it is not so easy for me to bridge the gap between “ valor (the 

* I deem it unnecessar3' for mj’ present purpose to concern m3’se]f rrith the discus- 
sion vhicli went on for 3'ears between various scholars, mostb' in the JEAS., as to 
the precise meaning of Malava-gana-sthiti; but cf. below, p. Isiii. 
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commonplace meaning of the word \nkrama) and “ war ” — assuming 
the latter word to be applied in such a cut-and-dried, formulaic way 
as Kielhorn’s hypothesis must suppose.’ 

Other theories of the origin of the Vikrama era. — Kielhom did 
not advance any suggestion as to the origin of the hlfdava, later tlie 
Vikrama, era; but his arguments seem to have convinsl most seholars 
who have VTitten on the subject since his time that there is absolutely 
no basis for the traditional view; in short, that there was no Vikrama 
living in tlie first century n.c.- The question as to how the Vikrama 
era did originate, if not thru sucli a Vikrama, does not really concern 
us; but it may be observed that no other cxj)lanation of its origin 
has yet been so fortunate as to meet with anytliing like universal 
acceptance. 

The tlieory that the Ivushan king Ivaniska was the real founder of 
the era was proposed long ago by Cunningham, and was vigorously 
defended for many years, e.spccially by Fleet (see, among numerous 
articles by him on the subject, JRAS. 19*05, p. 292 IT., and 191S, p. 95 ff); 
also by 0. Franke (.'Vbh. Berk Akad. 1904, p. 99 f.), and by J. Kennedy 
(JRAS. 1912, p. 005 fT., 981 fl\, and ibid. 1919, p. 309 IT., 004 ff.). It 
was once held by Liiders, but was later rejected by him (SBcr. Berl. 
Akad. 1912, p. 824 IT.), as well as by Oldcnberg (NGGV. ph.-h. Kl., 
1911, p. 427 IT.), and Thomas (JRA^ 1913, p. 027 IT.), and may now 
be regarded as definitely disproA’ed. In a symposium on tliis subject 
in JRAS. 1913, p. 911 fl., the view that Kaniska founded the I'ikrama 
era 58 or 57 n.c. was upheld by Fleet, Kennedy, Barnett, and Long- 
worth Dames, and opposed by Rapson, Vincent Smith, AVaddcll, and 

’ Furtlicrniore, it is by no means clear that the years of tlie “Vikrama” era origin- 
ally began in the fall. Cf, Pathak, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 195 9., 
especially p. 207 f. 

= Li Hoenile and Stark’s History of India, 4lh edition, 1909, Hocrnle still c.yprcsses 
the that there really was a Vikrama who defeated the ^akas in 57 u.c., but that 
he has been confused in legend witli a much later “ Vikramaditya,” namely Yagodhar- 
man, to whom most of tlie legends arc to be referred. But in the same year, in JR^IS. 
1909, p. 89 ff., Hoernle seems to agree with tlie general \’iew that Uicre was no 1 ikrania 
in 5 1 B.c. It is not necessary to deal ndlh such fanUistic arguments for tlie traditional 
Hindu ^•iew as those advanst J.VSB. 1908, p. 327 ff. 

Jsor can I agree with C. "N'. Vaidya (Indian Re\’icw, December, 1909), and Hara- 
prasad Shastri (Ep. Ind. 12. 320) in finding proof for it in Hfila’s Gathasaplagatl 5. C4; 
rf. D. R. Bhandarkar, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 187 ff. But Bhandar- 
kar m turn claims too much. Having disproved the claims of his opponents to hawng 
pror ikrama s historicity, he straightway asserts tliat he has proved \ikraina to 
be legendary. Of course, a non-scqitiivr. 
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Thomas. But since the publication of Sir John Marshall’s archeologi- 
cal e-sTdence (JRAS. 1914, p. 973 ff., and 1915, p. 191 £f.), it has been 
generally recognized that Kaniska cannot have been living in 58 b.c. 
— Thomas, in JEAS. 1914, p. 413 f., suggested that the era dates from 
the founding of the (oligarchical) “constitution of the Malava tribe;” 
this interpretation of MdJava-ganastkiti is disputed, and the theory- 
seems to have won fe-w adherents. 

Another theorj- was proposed b}' Marshall, JRAS 1914, 973 S., and 
has been accepted bj’- many, including Rapson in the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 571, 581 f. This is that the era of 58-57 
B.c. was really founded by Azes I, the Qaka king of Gandhara. That 
Azes ruled about 58 b.c. seems, indeed, quite well established. But 
the theory that he founded an era seems to hang on a slender thread, 
namely, on a disputed (and as it seems to me improbable) interpreta- 
tion of the word agasa in the Taksagila inscription publisht bj*^ Mar- 
shall, I.c. If this word should turn out not to refer to an era “of 
Azes,” ^ there would be no evidence left for the founding of an era by 
King Azes, nor any certain inscriptional or numismatic evidence from 
early times for the existence of any era dating from 58 B.c. Even if 
Marshall’s and Rapson’s interpretation of agasa be right, some com- 
placency is needed to accept the rest of tlie theorj*. No one knows 
the exact date of Azes, nor that of the inscription in question. To 
bring them into relation with the era of 58 B.c. may be tempting. But 
the earliest certain inscriptions dated in this era agree -with the imanim- 
ous Hindu tradition in localizing the era in Malava. This alone might 
make us hesitate; Taksagila is some distance from Malava. And we 
should feel more comfortable about accepting the Azes theory, if 
other dates in this era were found in the interA’al between 136 (the 
Taksagila inscription) and 428 (the earliest date known in the "Malava 
era”). The lack of any dates in this inteiwal makes it appear that, 
on the hypothesis assumed by Marshall and Rapson, this era of Azes, 
used by "Xaniska’s immediate predecessor in Gandhara, was straight- 
way thereafter replaced by the era of Kaniska, and apparently became 
extinct in the Kushan empire, only to reappear, several centuries later, 

^ A summary of various other interpretations that have been suggested is given by 
Konow, Ep. In'd. 14 (1918), p. 286 f. It is only with diffidence that I venture to ex- 
press an opinion on such a question; but the interpretation of Bhandarkar, hesitat- 
ingly adopted by Konow I.c., seems to me the most plausible, viz., that ai/asa = Skt. 
adyasya, “of the first (month As-adha).” To be sure, pSnasya would be the more 
usual expression. 
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in Eastern Eajputana, as the “Malava era.” This does not sound 
rerr plausible. 

Accounts of Vikraina in the Jain chronicles. — In accepting Eel- 
hom’s argument that the era was commonly called in early times the 
era of Malava, not of Yikrama, we do not necessarily have to discard 
the Jain tradition, altho, as has been said, most scholars seem actually 
to have done so. It would be a perfectly rational hypothesis that the 
era was foimded by a Yikrama (or Yikramaditya, or the Hke), king of 
M^ava, in 57 (58) B.C., and that, because used only locally in Malava 
by this Yikrama’s successors for a number of centuries, it was com- 
monly called the ISIalava era.^ It seems that the pa^valis, or lists 
of Jain pontiffs (see e.g. lA. 11. 245 ff.), have the look of being in the 
main as reliable, certainly, as any other native literarj* source of 
Indian historv’ (which, to be sure, may not be saying verv’ much). 
Moreover, they are checkt by seemingly independent calculations 
based on dynastic lists (Biihler, lA. 2.362 f.), which by a wholly dif- 
ferent series of numbers (namely the years of kings and dynasties) 
lead to the same result — 470 years from IMahavira to Yikrama.- 
These dynastic lists are certainly not whoUy devoid of historic basis, 
for they mention, for instance, the perfectly historic Maurya dynasty, 
founded by the great Candragupta, and date it with approximate, if 
not absolute, correctness. I am not aware that there is any definite 
and positive reason for rejecting the Jainistic chronicles completely, 
and for saying categorically that there was no such kin g as '\'ikrama 
in 57 B.c. Do we know enough about the history of that cen- 
tury to be able to deny that a local king of Malava, bearing one of 
the names by which ^ ikrama goes, may have won for himself a some- 
what extensive dominion in Central India (for we do not of course 
need to swallow whole the characteristic Hindu exaggerations which 
would make him a umversal emperor) ? It does not seem to me, for the 
reasons above stated, that Kielhom has disproved such an assumption. 
And I know of no other real attempt to do so. Most writers in recent 
years have simply assumed the untruth of these Jainistic records.® 

As a matter of fact, the total number of dates in which the era is so named is ex- 
tremely small. We should of course have to suppose, on tTiis hj'pothesis, that the 

persisted all the time, at least in his native land, 
e ain chroniclers must have been reasonably careful mathematicians, it would 
se^ to make their two independent lists fit so perfectly together! 

-j. , j ^ defense of the historicity of Jainistic chronicles, see Buhler, IJeber das 
^ben des Jaina-Monches Hemacandra, 4 fi.; also Tawnev, Prabandhacintamam, 
Introduction, p.v ff. 
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Recent tendencies toward greater faith in the Jain traditions. — 
There are indications that the pendulum is now sninging back. 
Scholars are becoming less disdainful of the Indian traditions about 
Yikrama. Konow, in SBer. BcrI. Akad. 1916, p. 812 if. (and cf. 
Ep. Ind. 14 [1918], p. 293 f.), has not only protested against this 
disdain, but has made a serious effort to rehabilitate some of the Jain 
records, by showing their consistency mth other knonm facts. He 
refers particularly to the Jain storj' called Kfilakacaryakathanaka 
(Jacobi, ZD!MG. 34. 247 if., especially 286). Tliis work tells how the 
^akas conquered Gardabhilla,* King of Ujjayini, but were later ex- 
pelled by Gardabhilla’s successor Vikramaditj'a, who freed tlie world 
from debt and in celebration of this generosity establisht a new era. 
(So the storj- puts it, agreemg with all otlier Jain authorities, includ- 
ing the Vikramacarita. Konow seems to assume that the real occasion 
for the founding of tlie era was the \'ictorA" over the ^akas; and, of 
course, this may be true, for aught we know.) After 135 years, how- 
ever, another ^^ika king returned and overtlirew tlie d\Tiasty of Vikra- 
maditya, founding another new era (the C^ka era of 78 a.d.). This 
account Konow very ingeniously brings into relationship mth certain 
Chinese historical records of tlie doings of the ^aka and Kushan 
djTiasties. It seems to me tliat he makes out at least a plausible case 
for the historicity of ‘\’ikrama as King of IMulava and founder of the 
era of 58-57 B.c. Such seems to have been the latest opinion of Vin- 
cent Smith; for in his Oxford History of India (1919), p. 151, he says 
that “it is possible that such a Raja may have existed” at that time 
and place. Charpentier appears to hold a similar view (Cambridge 
Historr of India, 1922, Vol. 1, p. 167 f.). 

Historic persons who may have been the basis of the legendary 
Vikrama. — There have been several attempts to pick out from among 
the various later kings who had the title of Vikrama or Vikramaditya 
that particular one who is most likely to have been the figure around 
whom the Vikrama legends grew up. It can hardly be said — and 
has not been said, generally, even by tlie proponents of the theories — 
that any one of them has succeeded in establishing a claim to amiJiing 
more than plausibility. They are based, generally speaking, on vague 
resemblances between the diaracter and incidents (by no means al- 
ways certain) of the reign of some historic king, who had or is supposed 

1 This name (cf. gardabha, “ass”) certainly has something to do with the legend of 
Vikrama’s birth, told in the Appendix to my book, at tie end of this volume. The name 
of Yifcrama’s father, there given as Gandbnrrasma, should perhaps be Gardabhasena. 
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to have had the title of Vilcramaditya, and those of the legendary 
hero. The most widespread at present is the theory that Vikrama is 
Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty (ruled about 375-413 a.d., 
according to Smith). The theory, if I mistake not, was first proposed 
by Bhandarkar in JBBEAS. 20, p. 398 (year 1900). It has since been 
accepted by Vincent Smith (Early History of India, 3rd ed., 1914, p. 
290 ff.), by Fleet (JEAS. 1904, p. 166), and (as I infer) by Berriedale 
Keith (JEAS. 1909, p. 433).^ There seems to be no doubt, at least, 
that this Idng actually bore the title Vikramaditya, and that his 
general character and the splendor of his reign fit well enough" the des- 
criptions of our Vikrama. The chief rival theory was that of Hoernle 
(JEAS. 1903, p. 545 ff., and 1909, p. 89 ff.). He believed that our 
hero represents a certain Yagodliarman, who defeated the VTiite 
Huns in the first half of the 6th century a.d. and establisht, apparently, 
a considerable power. An important difficulty with this view is that 
it cannot be shown with certainty that Yagodharman had the title of 
VilvTamaditya. Tho we have several of his inscriptions, in which he 
boasts of his achievements, he does not take to himself the title. 

Conclusion. — It seems on the whole at least possible, and perhaps 
probable, that there really was a king named Vilcramaditya who 
reigned in Malava and founded the era of 58-57 B.c. It is possible 
that later Icings wffio assumed the same name, such as Candragupta 
II, “ may have been confused with the original Vikramaditya in the 
popular legends that have growm up about the name. And of course 
it remains true that most that is told of him is pure legend. 


Part VI. Composite Outline of the original Vikrama-charita 

For the significance of tliis Composite Outline, see the paragraph beginning “Ee- 
construetion of the original Vikramacarita,” abov5, pages xxx f. In this Outline 
the stanzas are eited by the abbreviation vs or vss (verse or verses), with numbers, 
whieh numbers refer to those given in the Alphabetic List of Verses at the end of the 
text-volume, HOS. 27. 

Please note ! The numbers at the very beginning of each heading of this Composite 
Outline are to be understood as the original numbers of the Section or Story concerned, 
as they stood m the original Vikrama-charita. 

1 Also by Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit., 3. 38 f. 

Konow, l.c. page 812 f., suggests that Candragupta II, who conquered Ujiayinl, 
took the name of Vikramaditya precisely because of that fact and because the name 
was so famous in the history of the distinguisht capital of Malava.' 
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In case a Section or Story is dislocated in any recension, or omitted from it, or 
added to it, tlie facts in detail may be seen at a glance by referring to the Table on 
page sdi, above. 


1. Frame-story; First Section. Invocation, and Announcement 

of Theme 

Invocation.^ Announcement of the theme. = — On Mount Kailasa 
Parvatl askt Qiva for a story for her entertainment.^ The god said: 
There tvas a great throne, and supporting it were 32 statuettes, each 
of which in turn told a storj* to King Bhoja. When the goddess ^ askt 
about the origin and history of the throne, the god ^ began the story 
as follows. 

1. Not in. ME, 2. Onij' JE, BE; and in different terms. 3. No mention of 
Parvati and Qiva in JE, YarE. In JE the following prelude is not put into the mouth 
of any person. In SE the god begins with the story (Section II) directly at this point, 
without any of the following part of the prelude. In VarE the whole prelude, after 
the invocation, consists of one brief sentence; see the test- 4. JE: “someone may 
ask ” — " hear then the account of it.” 


n. Frame-Story : Second Section. King Bhartrhari and the Fruit that 

Gave Immortality 

City of Ujjayim; ^ King Bhartrhari, his beloved wife Anafigasena, 
his brother Yikramaditya.- A poor brahman by his devotions won 
the favor of Parvatl,® and chose as a boon agelessness ^ and immortahty. 
She gave him a magic fruit, by eating which he was to obtain his wish. 
Before eating it he reflected ® that because of his poverty he could get 
no pleasure or profit out of this boon, whieh would leave him a pauper 
for eternity. Considering that if he gave it to the king much good 
would result to mankind (vs 70),' he took it to the king. But the 
king loved Anafigasena so much that he did not wish to outlive her; 
so he gave her the fruit. She however gave it to a groom ® with whom 
she was in love; he to a slave-girl,' she to a cowherd,' and he to a girl 
who carried cowdung.^ As she was carrying the fruit on the top of 
her basket of cowdung, the king saw her, and recognized the frmt.^^ 
The king in astonishment called the brahman, and was assured by 
him thatit certainly was the same fruit.^® So he questioned the queen,» 
and discovered the truth. In sorrow and disgust he recited a number 
of stanzas on the faithlessness of women (vss 66, 504),» abdicated his 
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kingdom in favor of his brother,^ and took up the life of a forest 
ascetic.^® 

1. JE Avanti. 2. Wlio was living in exile, having fallen into disgrace at the time 
of the king’s coronation JE. Vikrama is not mentioned here in BE. 3. Even JE re- 
tains the goddess Bhuvanegvarl! 4. Not in ME, BE. 5. In ME he goes home and 
is reviled by his wife for his stupidity; it is she who first suggests to him the useless- 
ness of his wish. 6. So, sentiment and verse, SE, BE (both have also other vss) ; not 
in ME, JE. 7. Perhaps “ marshall ” would better express the man’s social position, 
which is however not made clear; mandurika SE, ME, JE; manduradhipati BE. 
8. A harlot JE. 9. A doorkeeper BE; not in JE. 10. So SE, hlE; not in JE; 
“ another woman,” who gives it to another man, BE. 11. So in SE, hlE; in JE, 
BE the last recipient of the fruit (the harlot, or the unspecified man) considers the 
fruit more fit for the king than for herself or himself, and takes it to him as a present. 
12. Not in BE, JE. 13. In ME he finds the truth by questioning the carrier of 
cowdung first; in JE not specified. 14. Vs 66 in SE, JE; 504 in JE, BE; others 
in the individual recensions. ME has none. 16. In JE he does not install his brother. 
16. In JE simply an ascetic. 

N.B. — JE here inserts its Section V, telling how Vikrama returned to the eity 
unrecognized and won the throne by conquering the Agnivetala. 


nia. Frame-story: Third Section, Part 1. The treacherous Ascetic 
and the Winning of the Vampire 

Vikrama ruled his kingdom well, pleasing his subjects. Once a 
naked ascetic ^ came and askt the king ^ to become his assistant at a 
sacrifice.® The king agreed. So they two went by night to a ceme- 
tery; and there the ascetic, attempting to offer up the king’s life as 
a saerifice, was himself offered up.'* At this time a vetala (vampire 
or demon) was made favorably disposed to the king,® promist to come 
at his call,® and gave him the eight Magic Powers.'^ 

1. Digambara SE, BE; yogin JE; siddha ME. 2. Giving him a fruit SE. 3. An 
incantation JE. 4. So SE. Nothing of this in ME, BE. On the other hand JE 
(which does not, like the other versions, contain this tale in Story 31) is much fuller. 
It tells briefly the story of how the vetala, after telling the king 25 stories, warned 
him against the ascetic and so enabled him to save himself. 6. So SE, ME, BE; in 
JE the king receives the “ golden man ” which the ascetic hoped to get, while the 
deity presiding over the same appears and praises him. 6. So stated only in ME, 
but implied by the course of the sequel in the others also. 7. So SE, ME; not in 
BE, JE. 

^ N.B. Here JE inserts its Section VU, telling of the conversion of Vikrama by 
Siddhasena Divakara. 
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nib. Frame-story: Third Section, Part 2. The Gift of 
Indra’s Throne 

Indra 'vrisht to interrupt the austerities of Vigvamitra.i For this 
purpose he decided to send whichever njunph, Rambha or Urvagl, 
could prove herself the better dancer. As each claimed the superiority, 
it was arranged that they should both give exhibitions before the 
assembly of the gods. Even then no one could decide between them; 
so, on the advice of Narada, Indra sent Matali to snmmon Vikrama, 
as an authoritj^ to decide the matter. Vikrama - gave the palm to 
Urvagl. When Indra askt why, his explanation’ showed such in- 
sight and skill that Indra was greatly pleased, and gave him as a re- 
ward a pair of garments ^ and his own beautiful throne. This throne 
Vikrama took back to his city with him; there he set it up, and as- 
cended it in an auspicious moment, and ruled his kingdom. 

JR discards this whole section, and substitutes for it a verj' short account, as follows: 
Indra observed the noble character of Vikrama, and as a token of his admiration 
gave him his own lovely throne. Vikrama performed the coronation-ceremony for it, 
and mounted it thereafter every day. 1. BR abbreviates the first part of the chapter: 
At this time R. and U. danst before Indra. Those present could discern no difference 
between them, and to decide which was superior Indra sent for Vikrama. 2. From 
here BR agrees with SR and MR, 3. The details of his exposition differ in the several 
Versions, and even, in the case of BR, in the several mss. of the same version. SR puts 
into his mouth several verses said to be from a nrtyacastra. 4. So MR, BR (the gar- 
ments are described in both as agnidhauta); in SR “ garments and other gifts.” 

N.B. — JR here inserts its Section IX, describing the cultivated and artistic life at 
the court of Vikrama. 


IV. Frame-stoiy: Fourth Section. Death of Vikrama and Hiding 

of the Throne 

After ’ a time Qalivahana was born in Pratisthana = of a little girl, 
by the serpent-prince C^esa. Evdl omens were seen at Ujjaj-im, and 
soothsayers ’ foretold the king’s destruction. The king thought this 
could not be, since had granted him the boon that he should not 
meet death except at the hands of a son of a two-and-a-half-year-old ^ 
girl. The soothsayers ’ however assured him that such a one must 
have been born. So the king sent forth his famiUar, the vetala, to 
find the boy. Coming to Pratisthana the vetala found a little boy 
and girl plajdng together in the house of a potter, and was told by the 
girl that the boy was her son. This was confirmed by the father of 
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the girl, a brahman. The vetala returned and told Vikrama. The 
king set out for Pratisthana,® attackt Qalivahana,® was struck down 
by a blow from his staff, and fled to Ujjajdni, where he died.' The- 
throne was thus left vacant.® But the chief queen ® opened her womb 
and gave to the ministers a seven-months child which she was bear- 
ing, and this child was made king imder the guardianship of the min- 
isters, But as there was no one considered fit to sit on the throne 
of Indra, the ministers buried it in a pure field at the co mm and of an 
ethereal voice. 

1. Tke first part of this section, down to note 5, is wholly omitted in BE and JE, 
whieh do not explain why V. marcht against Q. 2. In BE Pithasthana [as also in 
Story 24, q. v.]; some mss. of the other versions call it Pratistha. The name Q^ha- 
hana appears in various forms in the mss. of JE; see the Critical Apparatus. 3. So 
SE; the minister Bhatti ME. 4. So SE; a year and a day old hlE. 6. In ME 
Bhatti advises against the expedition, and V. at first jnelds to his ad-vice, but later 
goes forth. 6. In hlE the serpent-king Ananta fashions for Q. a magic army (cf. 
Story 24) which routs V.’s army. No battle of armies is mentioned or implied in SE. 
7. So SE, ME; BE and JE simply say that V. was kiUed in the battle. 8. In JE the 
raiyalak?ml, “ Majesty of the Kingdom,” in the form of a cow cries out “ who -srill 
protect me ? ” In SE BhatU advises an investigation to see if any of the queens are 
pregnant. 9. “ One of his wives ” SE. 10. None of this sentence in BE. In JE the 
infant son is named Vikramasena. 


V. Frame-story : Fifth Section. Finding of the Throne by Bhoja 

Many years past, and Bhoja was king ' in Dhara, the successor of 
the old Ujjaj'^ml as capital city. In his reign the field where the throne 
was buried came into the possession of a brahman, who built a plat- 
form on the moimd in the center to keep watch over the crop of the 
field, which was unusually rich. Once King Bhoja and his court past 
by the field on an outing,' and the brahman, standing on the platform, 
courteously called to the followers ® to come in and eat of the grain. 
Yihen the5’- did so, it happened that the brahman just then came 
down from the platform to drive off some birds. Straightway he began 
to protest against the intrusion of the courtiers, revdling them as de- 
stroyers of a brahman’s property. As they hastily left the field, he went 
up again on the platform, and invited them to come back; but then 
commg down again, he drove them off as before. This strange be- 
havior was reported to the king,^ who suspected that there was some- 
thing unusual about the place, and mounted the platform himself, 
whereupon he was straightway filled with the most generous desires 
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and instincts. Heflecting on tlie wonderful power of the place (vs 
238),^ he purchast the field of the brahman (who bargained about it 
in true oriental style),® and caused the mound to be dug up, whereupon 
the beautiful throne was revealed. But it proved impossible to move 
it from the spot, until on the advice of a minister offerings were made 
to the genii of the place; then it moved easily. The king and the 
minister converst on the advantages to a king of a wise minister 
(vs 342),^ and the minister discourst at length on the duties of both a 
king and a minister; his point was illustrated (in SR, jNIR) by the 
stor 5 ’^ of the Jealous King and the Ungrateful Prince (Sections W and 
YU). 

1. This is the point with which JE, begins its narration (after the introduction, I) . 
The first part of this section is merely summarized in JR; a miserly brahman became 
generous whenever he mounted on this platform; he notist this fact (himself!) and 
reported it (!) to the king, who had come from the city on an outing; the king mounted 
the platform, etc. — For VarR, see below. 2. A hunt BR, and perhaps SR (the 
word used in it, vaihSlr, is not certain). 3. To the king and his followers SR. 4. The 
king was himself present SR. 6. This vs in all recensions, including VarR. 6. The 
bargaining is not mentioned in BR, JR; and even the purchase is omitted in BR. 
7. The whole conversation between the king and the minister is omitted in JR (and 
VarR); in VarR the advice, even, is not given by a minister but by a disdne voice. 
SR and MR follow each other very closely at tliis point; but SR does not contain 
vs 342, altho it is found in both MR and BR. 

With the end of this section BR and JR pass at once to Section VUJ. (JR iii), 
omitting Sections \T and (which JR, however, inserts in its Story 1). 

N.B. — VarR has a wholly different account of the events leading up to the finding 
of the throne, which is worth noting, both because this is the only serious divergence 
between VarR and JR in the whole work, and because VarR’s account shows striking 
resemblances to certain non-Sanskrit versions of the story. I summarize it as follows. 

Near Dhara lived a husbandman named Yajuadatta, who built a platform in his 
field to prevent depredation by wild beasts. (The word used for platform is here 
manca, which is the word used in SR and MR, while BR and JR use malaka!) When 
he went up there to protect his crop he always began acting like a king, so that his 
neighbors were amazed and said: “ VTiat nonsense he talks! ” The king heard of 
it, and (suspecting possible treason) came and caused a certam weU-trusted minister 
to mount the platform in his own presence; and the mmister talkt m the same way. 
The king was amazed, and inferred that there must be some marvelous quality about 
the field. So in order to get out the superior object which he thought must be buried 
there, he caused to be dug, etc. (from this point with JR, except for the difference 
mentioned in note 7 , above). 
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VI (not in BR). Prame-stoiy : Sixth Section. The jealous King and 
the ungrateful Prince, Part 1 

In the city of Vigala lived a king named Nanda, who had a son 
Vijayapala,^ a minister Bahugruta, and a queen Bhanumatl. He was 
so fond of his queen that he could not leave her for a minute, and even 
brought her into the public assembly with him. His minister remarkt 
on the unseemliness of this action, prompted by too great love,’ and 
felt it his duty to remonstrate with the king. The king admitted the 
force of his objections, but pleaded that he could not bear to have 
Bhanumatl out of his sight. The minister then suggested that the 
king should have a painter paint her portrait and place it on the wall 
in the assembly, where he could look at it. The king thought this 
good advice, and had the queen sit for a painter, w^ho painted her with 
all the characteristic marks of a padminl ^ or perfect woman. The 
king liked the portrait, and showed it to his guru, Qaradanandana,’ for 
his inspection. criticized the artist for not portraying a mole like 
a sesame-seed on the left hip of the queen, '\^^len the king heard this, 
after he had examined and foimd that she had such a mole,’ he was 
filled with jealous anger, thinking that must have had improper 
relations with her. He told all to the minister, who thought it best to 
seem to conform to the king’s state of mind, and did not oppose him.’ 
The king ordered him to kill so Bahugruta took him and bound 
him publicly and led him away.* But reflecting that whether the 
king was right or wrong in his suspicion it would be a sin to murder a 
brahman,* the minister concealed in the cellar of his onm house,’” 
and reported to the king that his commands were fulfilled.” 

1. Jayapala SR. 2. He set her on liis lap there SR. 3. JR omits this reflection. 
4. In MR he does not show her to the painter, but only tells him that she is a padmini. 
JR does not mention the word padminl. 6. Or “nanda; the mss. of all versions vary. 
In ^IR the king sends the painter to show it to Q.; in SR Q. happened to be present 
and saw it. 6. The examination is not mentioned in JR. 7. In IMR he advises caution 
but is overruled. In JR he reflects that the greatness of tlie great is their own destruc- 
tion, as in Q. s case. 8. In SR Q. reflects on the unreliability of kings, but consoles 
himself by thmking that good deeds are a protection in danger. 9. “A distinguisht 
man ^ JR; but at the end of Section ^TI " brahman-murder ” is the phrase used 
even in JR. 10. In a cave MR. In JR he quotes a vs on hastj^ action. 11. Not in JR. 
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VH (not in BR). Frame-story: Seventh Section. The jealous Tring 
and the imgrateful Prince, Part 2 

Once as the king’s son Vijayapala vras going forth to hunt, e\Tl 
omens occurred. His friends ‘ tried to restrain him, but he scorned the 
e-^dl omens. His advisers^ deprecated this (vs 352)," but in vain; 
the prince insisted on going out. (His loss of sense indicated his ap- 
proaching destruction; vs 639.)’ The prince vent into the forest, 
pursued a boar,^ got into the jungle, and became separated from his 
followers,® who returned to the city. He lost sight of the boar,-* and 
came to a beautiful lake. Dismounting and tjdng his horse ® to a 
tree he drank of the -water and lay do-wn imder the tree to rest. A 
tiger came up; the horse ® broke away and ran to the city, while the 
prince climbed the tree; but seeing a bear ^ above he became still 
more frightened. The bear reassured him, and the prince, acknowl- 
edging h im self as his suppliant,® erprest gratitude. The tiger re- 
mained at the foot of the tree. At night the prince became sleepy, 
and on the bear’s in-\dtation went to sleep in his bosom. The tiger 
urged the bear to throw him do-wn to be eaten, since he was a hunter 
and a natural enemy of beasts, and would return only e-vdl for good. 
The bear refused on the ground that he was his supphant. After- 
wards the prince awoke, and the bear slept while the prince watcht. 
The tiger urged him to throw the bear down, as being a beast and so 
unreliable (vss 343,195).® He declared that the bear was intending to 
eat him liimself,*® and promist to let the prince go in peace if he would 
throw the bear do-wn. The prince did so, but the bear caught on an 
intermediate branch. The prince was greatly frightened. The bear 
told him that his e-^dl deeds must bring their o-wn fruition, and curst 
him with insanity; he was to go about constantlj' saying sa, se, mi, 
ra.“ At da-wn ^e tiger and the bear went away, while the prince 
wandered about insane. His horse meanwlule returned to the city, 
and the people reported it to the king, who recollected the e-vil omen 
of the day before, “ and suspecting the worst went -with his retinue 
to the forest. There he found his son, mad and sajdng nothing but 
sa, se, mi, ra,** and brought him to the city. In spite of the greatest 
efforts with amulets, charms, medicines, etc., the prince could not be 
cured.' The king reflected that ^aradanandana, whom he had killed 
-without cause, could have easily ciued hi m . The mimster replied 
that fate had decided that matter once for all; but he advised “ the 
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king to have proclamation made, offering half his kingdom to whoso- 
ever should cure the prince. This was done. The minister reported 
it to ^aradanandana, who was still hidden in his cellar; Q. told him 
to tell the king that he had at home a certain seven-year-old girl,» 
who would be able to cure the prince. Hearing this the king came to 
the minis ter’s house with his court and with the mad prince; and 5., 
hidden behind a curtain, spoke successively the four vss 638, 680, 466, 
and 541, each of which in the Sanskrit begins with one of the four 
syllables sa, se, mi, ra.^^ After each verse the prince dropt one of the 
four syllables he had kept repeating, and after the fourth verse he 
became perfectly normal. The prince then told the story of the bear 
and the tiger. The king with vs 220 askt the supposed girl how she 
knew about aU this, and with vs 308 replied that he knew it by the 
power of Sarasvatl, that is Divine Wisdom personified, even as he 
knew of Bhanumati’s mole. In amazement the king drew the curtain 
and saw Q., and bowed before him. The minister then told of what 
he had done; the king comphmented and rewarded him, and remarkt 
on the value of ha^’ing such men about a king.” 

1. So MR; the minister’s son Buddhisagara SR. In JR nothing is said about the 
attempt to restrain him; he disregarded the omens and went. 2. In both SR and ME. 
3. This reflection, with the vs, occurs in SR and one ms. of MR, but was probably 
not in the true text of JMR. See the passage and the Critical Apparatus. 4. Ante- 
lope SR. 6. No followers mentioned in JR, 6. Horse not mentioned here in JR; 
but below it is mentioned in all. 7. Ape, in which the deity of the tree was incarnate 
JR (which greatly abbreviates the following colloquy). 8. This acknowledgment only 
in SR. 9. These vss not in MR. 10. Not in JR. 11. JR vi for sa, since vs 638 begins 
with vi in JR. 12. Not mentioned in JR. 13. This clause not in JR. 14. The sugges- 
tion is made by the king in SR. 16. Age not mentioned in SR; a seven-year-old 
daughter of Q,, MR, 16. To the cave where Q. was, MR. 17. The king’s closing 
speech is very brief in JR; simply one sentence of thanks to Bahu^ruta. 

Vm. Frame-story : Eighth Section. Bhoja’s first Attempt to 
Mount the Throne 

Pleased bj’’ the minister’s tale and its moral, ^ King Bhoja went to 
Dhara, taking the throne with him. He erected a beautiful hall of a 
thousand columns, and set up the throne in it. He caused to be 
brought together all the paraphernalia ^ for the royal coronation; 
5 ’’ellow orpiment,® mustard,^ turmeric,® sandalwood,® and durva- 
plants,^ and water from sacred watering-places; ® various kinds of 
fruits,® and other auspicious objects. He had the earth with its seven 
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2. Story of the Second Statuette. The Brahman’s unsuccessful 

Sacrifice 

Vikrama once sent forth agents to observe the noteworthy things 
of the earth and report to him.’ One of them returned and told the 
king of a shrine on Mount Citrakuta, where flowed a stream of holy 
water; the water possest the power of showing whether one who 
bathed in it was holy or wicked. If holy, the water on his body was 
clear; if wicked, it appeared black.* Near by was a brahman^ who had 
for a long time been making sacrifice in a vow of silence; no one knew 
how long, or why. The ashes of his burnt-offerings were piled up 
mountain-high.^ The king went with his informant to the place, proved 
his righteousness by bathing in the water, visited the brahman,* and 
askt him how long he had been sacrificing. “ 100 years.”* The king 
offered a sacrifice himself in the brahman’s * behalf, but in vain. The 
king then started to offer his own head for the brahman; thereupon 
the goddess became appeased and offered liim a wish. In response to 
his query why she had not granted the brahman his wish, the goddess 
explained that it was because the brahman had not the right spirit 
in his sacrifice (vss 8, 336, 447).® The king then askt as his boon that 
the brahman’ receive his desires, to which the goddess agreed.® 

1. No mention of this in BR; the story is told the king by a chance traveler from 
foreign parts. 2. This is not specifically stated, but clearly understood, in BR. SR 
is a little different; by bathing here a man became free from all guilt, but a Tcicked 
man made the water black. 3. JR here vidyasadhaka, magician; but below vipra! 
Cf. note 7. The argumentum of JR also calls him a braliman (mukhaja). 4. This is 
not found in JR. 6. JR here inserts vs 61 and omits the following sentence. 6. SR 
and JR have all three vss (but JR puts vs 336 into the mouth of the king) ; MR and 
BR have vss 8 and 336 but lack 447. 7. Here vipra in JR; cf. note 3. 8. SR adds a 
passage in which the goddess praises the king’s generosity. 


3. Story of the Third Statuette. The Sea-God’s Gift of Four Magic 

Jewels 

Vikrama ’ was both generous and resolute (vss 121,179 * in praise 
of resolution, with allusion in the latter to the story of the Weaver as 
Visnu*). Once he reflected that wealth and fortune were uncertain 
(vs 175) ^ and that the best use of money was to spend it on pious 
objects. He accordingly instituted a great festival of sacrifice and 
alms, inviting all gods and men; and he sent a brahman to summon 
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the sen-god. The brahman paid his respects to the sea, and in^-ited 
him, but received no response at first, and turned back disappointed; ® 
as he Tras returning, the sea-god met him in human form and assured 
him of his friendly feeling for Yikrama (distance is no bar to friend- 
ship, vss S05, 212 ®). And he sent to the king by the hand of the brah- 
man four jevrels, which fumisht respectively gold, an army, food, and 
ornaments. TSlien the brahman returned, the sacrifice was over, and 
all the fees dispenst; ' so, as a fee, the king offered the brahman his 
choice of the four jewels. He askt to consult his family; but it turned 
out that his son wanted the army, his wife food, his daughter-in-law 
ornaments, while he himself preferred gold.^ Saddened by the quarrel 
which arose, the brahman brought back the jewels to the king and told 
him of tlieir inability to agree on a choice; whereupon the king gave him 
all the jewels.® 

1. BR has nothing of the first sentence. 2 . Both vss in SR, JR, !MR. 3. MR in- 
terpolates the vhole story of tlie Weaver as Vijriu in a condenst form. 4. 2sot in SR. 
5. In JR the sea-god at once appears before him and gives him the message and the 
jewels; in BR apparently likewise (at least no delay is mentioned). 6. Both vss 
only in SR and mEr, but JR has vs 337 of like meaning. BR omits even the senti- 
ment. 7. Xot mentioned in BR. 8. The quarrel and the arguments used by each 
are given with some detail in SR and ^IR; BR on the other hand is verj' brief, and 
does not even specify which person chose which jewel. 9. SR closes with vs 22S, 
addn^t by the naira tins statue to Bhoja, apropos of the natural tendency to generosity 
shown by Mkrama. 


4. Story of the Fourth Statuette. Vikrama’s Gratitude Tested by 

Devadatta 

In Yikrama’s city > *was a verj- learned brahman, who was childless. 
TTis wife urged him to do something to procure a son.- He replied that 
a man rm'ght obtain wealtli by effort, and knowledge by obedience to 
a teacher, but that glorj' and offspring may be obtained only by the 
favor of giva (vs 370 SE, ]ME; vs 382 AIR, JE). She urged him 
then to undertake to propitiate giva, and he consented, giva ap- 
peared to him in a dream and prondst him a son if he would perform 
a certain rite.® So he received a son, and named him Devadatta. 
After all the prescribed ceremonies had been performed for him, in 
the course of time the boy became himself a householder. Then his 
father seeing him skilled in all the arts, gave him sage counsel^’ and 
went awav on a pilgrimage.^ Devadatta was gatheimg firewood in the 
forest one dav when the Mng, hunting a boar,^ lost Ins way there, and 
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mol Dcvaclalla, 'who guided him to tlie city. The king rcAvardcd hini 
duly,* but some time aften\'ards was heard to remark that he could 
never feel free from this service.® To try him D. stole the king’s son 
and hid him in his own house. He sent his own servant ’’ with one of 
the prince’s ornaments to tlie market to sell it, and the king’s men, 
who in great distress were searching everj^vhere for the prince, found 
the man with the ornament and arrested him. Upon his statement D. 
was also arrested and brought to the king, who questioned him. D. 
said that out of covetousness ® he had killed the prince to obtain Ids 
valuable ornaments.® The councillors cried out in horror and advised 
various punishments; but the Icing, saying that D.’s service to him 
was not even yet repaid,” set him free.” D. tlien brought tlie prince 
back and explained the purpose of his trick. The king remarkt that no 
good man could forget a service done,” 

1. First part of the .story (between the two stars) wanting in BR, which docs not 
name the bralinmn. 2. Instead of this and tlie following sentences JR says; his wife 
a.'!kt him to try to obtain a son by a ceremony, to which he replied that only nV/ar 
would accomplish tliis; nevertheless to please her he tried to propitiate his famUy 
deily, and actually succeeded in getting a son. 3, In SR his dream is interpreted for 
him by learned men. 4. Hunting not mentioned in JR. 6. IVith an office SR (also 
in otlicr ways) and jMR; with riches BR; with honors JR. G. “Some one” here 
c-tpresses admiration for tlie king’s virtue SR. 7. He himself sells the ornament BR: 
so the nrgumentum to JR. 8. So SR and iMR; having conceived hate for Uie prince 
JR; no reason stated BR. 9. In SR some of those present c.\prcss amazement that 
so learned a man could commit sucli a crime, while otlicrs explain it by tlie theory of 
karma. 10. The king himself first orders him punisht, but then retracts tlie order 
BR. 11. He also consoles D., saying it was all tlie fault of karma and so unavoid- 
able SR. 12. JR here has an insertion like SR at note C. 13. This last remark only 
in SR and BR. SR closes with praise of the king by' D. 14, So SR and JHl, closely 
parallel and at great length; not in JR. 


5, Story of the Fifth Statuette. The Jewel-Carrier’s Dilemma 

A jeweller enme and sold (ordinarj') jewels to the king,’ and after- 
ward.s showed him a jewel of very rare beaut 3 '. The king bought this 
also, for a crorc,® nnd askt if he liad anj”^ others like it. The merchant 
said he had ten at home. The king therefore sent a .servant with him, 
bidding him bring the jewels back within eight* daj's. He went* 
and got the jewels, and as he was returning, near the cil.v he came upon 
a .swollen torrent, which he could not cross. Asking a boatman to 
take him over, he met witli a refusal, on the ground that sucli a .swollen 
river was dangerous (vss 45G, 229).® The messenger said tliis was an 
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exceptional case, wliicli should prevail in spite of the general rule 
(vs 661).'' Being questioned he explained that the case \ras exceptional 
because the king’s business -was concerned. The boatman then offered 
to take him over for five of the ten jevels; and the messenger con- 
sented, so as to fulfil the king’s command. He brought the remaining 
five jewels to the king at the appointed time, and explained the loss 
of the other five, quoting vss 89, 90’ to show the sanctity of a king’s 
commands. The king was pleased and gave him the other five jewels 
as a reward. 

1. SR does not mention these ordinarj' jewels. 2. So JR ; SR and iMR say for 
a large sum, but MR mentions ten crores as the priee of the ten similar j’ewels, and 
SR puts their price at six crores apiece. BR similarly mentions a crore and a quarter 
apiece as the price of the ten jewels. In SR the king appeals to “ judges of jewels ” 
to fix the price of this rare jewel; and similarly in MR to fix the price of the ten others 
which he sends after. This seems to be hinted at in JR also. 3. Four BR, JR. 4. All 
that follows of the messenger’s adventures MR puts into the messenger’s own mouth; 
he tells it to the king on his return. 6. Vs 456 only in SR, JR; 229 only in SR, JIR. 
6. BR omits this whole sentence, and the vs is not found in MB either. 7. Vs 89 in 
all; 90 only in MR, JR, while BR has the similar vs 88. 


6. Story of the Sixth Statuette. Vikrama Gratifies a lying Ascetic 

Once in the spring Vikrama went into a pleasure-grove (elaborately 
described) to enjoy amorous delights with his women (also described 
with much detail).’ Near here was a shrine of Candi,’ where a certain 
ascetic dwelt in celibacy. His passions were aroused by the sight of 
the king’s harem, and he reflected that asceticism was foolish, and 
that he might better apply to the king and obtain worldly delights.’ 
He did so, saying that after 50 years of penance the goddess had 
become propitiated,’ and had sent him to Bang Vikrama to obtain 
fulfilment of his desires, alleging that she had given the king instruc- 
tions as to what to give him. The king knew this storj”^ to be false,’ 
but because the man was a supph’ant he granted his desires, built a 
city for him, and gave him untold riches and many beautiful women.' 

1. BR has notbing of this. 2. JR does not mention this; simply an ascetic in the 
forest. 3. This sentence not in BR. 4. So SR, BR; 100 years AIR; no period named 
JR. 6. In SR the goddess is represented to have commanded him directly to become 
a fanuly man (“ householder ”). 6. In JR he reflects on the difSculty of completely 
conquering the passions, and the danger which the sight of women brings to a celibate. 
7. Curiously, MR does not include women in the gift. 
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7. Story of the Seventh Statuette. Two headless Bodies brought 

to Life by Vikrama 

While Vikrama ^ was king all people were virtuous and pure (their 
virtues are enumerated in closely parallel details by SR, hlR, JR). 
In his city there dwelt a very rich merchant named Dhanada, who in 
time became aware that worldly goods are of no permanent value, 
and should be used only to perform deeds of righteousness. So he 
gave away enormous sums in largess, following the orthodox prescrip- 
tions^ for making gifts. To fully consecrate his acts he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Dvaravatl to visit Kr§na.® Embarldng with many 
worthy persons on a ship he came first to an island in the sea, where was 
a shrine of the Great Goddess.^ Near her statue he saw the headless 
bodies of a man and a woman, with an inscription stating that they 
would come back to life again if anyone offered his own head to the 
goddess.^ Going on^ to Dvaravatl he worshipt Kj’?na® and received 
his favor, and returning ^ told the Idng about what he had seen on the 
island. The king went thither with him, and beholding the marvel 
offered to cut off his own head.® The goddess stopt him however, 
and granted him a boon; the king askt that life ® and a kingdom be 
given to the pair, to which the goddess ^ agreed.® 

1. BR has nothing of Dhanada or his adventures, nor of the first part of the story. 
The story of the island and the corpses is told to the king by an unnamed wanderer. 
2. “ Book of gifts ” JR; “ Hemadri’s book on gifts ” SR. See p. liii, above. 3. JR 
has nothing about Dvaravatl or Kr§na; it is simply a “ pilgrimage.” 4. Catyi BR; 
Bhuvaneevari SR; devata JR; Qiva! MR. 6. In JR he reflects on the necessity of 
helping others if it be in one’s power. 6. In SR and MR the couple become alive 
as soon as the king puts lus sword to his throat, and without his exprest wish. 7. Not 
in BR. 8. In JR the goddess replies that the figures were placed there only to make 
trial of great men, implying that they were a mere semblance, not a reality. 


8. Story of the Eighth Statuette. Vikrama causes a Water-tank 

to be Filled 

King Vikrama sent out his spies ‘ over the earth (vs 211^); some® 
of them came back and told him of a water-tank dug by a certain very 
rich merchant in the land of Kashmir. A shrine of Visnu Resting-on- 
the-water ^ was set up there, but in no way could water be made to 
stay in the tank. A voice in the air declared that water would stay there 
if only a man with the 32 superior marks should offer his life’s blood. 
The merchant set up an image containing ten bharas of gold,® and 
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offered it to any such man -wiio Trould offer Ms blood. Hearing of tMs 
tbe king went thitber, and reflecting® that life is transitorj’^ at best 
and can be most profitably spent in sersdng others, determined to 
offer his blood. The deity however checkt Mm and granted his desire 
that the pond be filled with water; and the king left the spot without 
being seen by anj- one," and without taking the golden image.® 

1. Not so BR, where the king himself in his wanderings comes to the place, which is 
not located definitely. 2. Only SR and JR. After this vs SR inserts a dissertation 
on duties of king to subjects. 3. Two AIR; one JR; “ his spies ” SR. 4. No shrine 
or god named in BR, JR. 5. So BR, JR. In AIR it is seven images, fashioned of 
seven crores of gold. In SR more elaborately; he erects a dining pavilion and invites 
aU people to come and eat, and offers to all who come a present of 100 bharas of gold, 
on condition that they offer themselves. In JR also a house of refuge or hospice is 
erected, where people are entertained, and the image is put in it. 6. These reflec- 
tions not found in JR, BR. 7. This is alluded to only in JR and AIR, in both of 
which the king specially requests the deity not to teU of his coming. 8. Stated only 
in JR, but imph'ed in all. 


9. Story of the Ninth Statuette. The fair Courtezan who was 
Visited by a Demon 

King Yikramai had as Ms minister Bhatti>- as Ms sub-tfizier 
Govinda,® as Ms general Candragekhara,-* as his house-priest Trivi- 
krama.® TMs Trivikrama had a son Kamalakara, who was a way- 
ward youth, over-indulged and lazy, and spent Ms time in amusements 
rather than in study.® His father once remonstrated with Mm, saying 
that tho he had obtained birth as a man and a brahman," he was wast- 
ing his opportunities and making himself no better than a beast by 
not pursuing knowledge (vs 524) ; ® praise of knowledge.® Kamalakara 
was shamed by these words, and vowed not to see Ms father’s face 
again imtil he had acquired perfect knowledge. He went to the land 
of Kashmir and sat at the feet of the teacher Candramauli; for thus 
ma 5 * knowledge be acquired (vs 215).*- From him he won at last the 
charm of perfect knowledge (siddhasarasvatamantra).*® Eeturning 
he came to the city of KancI,** where he saw a courtezan*® Naramo- 
hini; she was so beautiful that aU men were mad with love for her, 
but whoever visited her by mght was killed by a raksasa.*® K. re- 
turned ** and told tMs to the king, who went to the city and was 
amazed by the beauty of N. Going to her house he was hospitably 
entertained and waited for the night, Mdiug in ambush for the raksasa. 
The demon came at midnight,*® and seeing N. sleeping alone was 
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about to depart,^® when Vikrama stopt him and killed him. In deep 
gratitude N. offered to do whatever the king might ask; and he gave 
her to Kamalakara and returned to his city. 

1. First part of the story not in BR; a servant of the king (mmamed) is sent to 
Benares to worship Qiva ( !), and on his return sees Naramohinl. 2. Not in JR. 3. SR; 
not in SIR, JR. 4. Govindacandra hIR (evidently an accidental combmation of 
the preceding name of SR with this); not in JR. 6. Tripuskara JR. 6. Much 
briefer in JR, which merely says that he was a dunce. 7. No mention of brahman- 
hood in JR. 8. SR, JR; in MR an equivalent, vs 591. 9. In a number of different 
vss. 10. Not in JR. 11. Candracuda MR. 12. Not in MR. 13. This word used 
in SR, JR; not in hlR. 14. KantI JR (but VarR XancX !) ; not named BR. The king 
of the city is named Anangasena SR, Jayasena MR. 16. King’s daughter BR; “woman” 
SR, hIR. 16. Unknown how or by what means the lovers perisht, BR. 17. Bie is 
kindly received by his family and gives an exhibition of his skill in science before the 
king SR, hlR. In JR, BR we are told that K. (or the “ servant ”) fell in love with N. 
when he first saw her; this is implied in the others too. 18. In the second watch SR; 
time not specified JR. 19. Not in JR. 


10. Story of the Tenth Statuette. Vikrama obtains a magic 
Charm from an Ascetic 

Once there came to Uj jayinl * a very learned and far-famed ascetic. 
The king sent men to test him^ and summon him into his presence; 
but the ascetic refused to come, having no interest in kings or any 
worldly matters (vs 439).’ So the king went himself to see him, and 
enjoyed his conversation on learned topics for a long time. Once he 
askt him his age; ^ but the ascetic refused to answer the question, 
age being to him a matter of no moment, and it being possible thru 
ascetic practice to prolong life indefinitely. The king askt how this 
might be done, and the ascetic told him. The king accordingly spent 
a year in continence and asceticism in the forest, reciting a charm 
taught him by the ascetic, and at the end of that time performed a 
sacrifice; from the sacrificial fireplace came forth a man, who gave the 
king a fruit giving freedom from old age, disease, and death,® as 
promist by the ascetic. On the way to the city the king met an aged 
brahman afilicted by a plague,® and gave him the fruit. 

1. BR as usual practically omits the first part; the king once met a mahapuruja, 
and askt him how immortality could be obtained, to which the saint replied gi^dug 
him the eharm, etc. 2. In JR he bids them find out whether he really is learned, and 
s umm on him in ease he proves to be so; in SIR he makes the summons itself a test 
(if he had come he would have showed himself a hypocrite); in SR (in which the 
house priest is the messenger) no mention is made of the test. 3. The vs only in SR, 
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JE. 4. This and the foUoiving, including the manner of getting the fruit, are changed 
in JE; the king quotes several rss on the blessings of asceticism, -whereupon the 
ascetic is pleased and gives h im the fruit outright, telling hiTn its power. Text -srith 
SE, ME; so also BE, barring the question as to the ascetic’s age. 6. Only immor- 
tality BE; only freedom from disease JE. 6. An aged brahman BE; a sick and plague- 
afflicted man JE; a brahman whose body -was so wasted -svith leprosy that he could 
not jjerform his sacred duties SE (in some detail, -vrith vss); an aged and deformed 
and diseased brahman ME. 


11. Story of the Eleventh Statuette. \^carious Sacrifice for a Man 
who was Dedicated to an Ogre 

While Vikrama was wandering about the earth ^ he stopt once by 
night under a tree where dwelt a venerable bird- named Long-lived 
(Ciramjlvin). At night his bird-friends gathered together,® and he 
askt them' about their doings during the day. One of them was in 
great grief this night; being askt to declare the cause, he at first re- 
fused, on the grormd that it would do no good.® But being urged on 
the grormd that sorrow is relieved by the telling of it, he told a storj' 
of a citj’ ® subject to a raksasa, where each household in turn had to 
give a man a day as food for the raksasa. The turn had now come 
to a brahman,“ a friend of the speaking bird® in a former birth, who 
must sacrifice himself or his only son. Therefore the bird was grieved, 
as befits a friend. The king hearing this went thither by his magic 
sandals,® and took his seat upon the sacrificial rock, waiting for the 
raksasa.® The raksasa came and was astonisht to see his cheerful 
expression, “ and learning that he was giving himseK for others offered 
to grant him any desire. The king obtained from him the promise to 
abstain from eating men henceforth. 

1. SE explains that Y. did not need to take great thought for his kingdom, because 
his authority was so mighty. JE inserts a vs on the benefits of travel. 2. A bird- 
king SE, AJE. 3. They brought him food SB. 4. They askt each other BE, JB, 
5. Iso mention of the hesitation in telling the story in ME, BE, nor of the grief in 
ME. 6. In an island in mid-ocean BE, JE. 7. 2sot of the speaker, but of a heron 
whom he had met during the day, and who told him the story ME. It is therefore 
the heron who shows grief in ME. 8. Only BE, JE mention the sandals. 9. In 
JE he sends away the man whom he found sitting there (the allotted -victim). 10. The 
conversation between the raksasa and the king varies in details in the different recen- 
sions. BE compresses it greatly, while in SB it is very long, and contains a number of 
■vss (especially four which form a sermon addrest by the king to the demon on the 
sin of taking life). 11. Merely a “man” (not a brahman) BE, JE. 
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12. Story of the Twelfth Statuette. The spendthrift Heir, and 
the Woman tormented by an Ogre 

In Vikrama’s city dwelt a rich merchant named Bhadrasena,^ whose 
son was named Purandara.^ T^Tien Bh. died, P. began to waste his 
goods extravagantly. His friends ^ warned him to save his money, 
r>a11ing attention to the great power of wealth ; but he replied that there 
was no use in hoarding money, and that one should live for the present 
alone, since what is to be must be (vss 208, 4S2).® So he spent all his 
wealth; and when he had become poor his friends and kinsmen would 
not have anything to do with him.^ So reflecting on the changes that 
poverty brings, and flnding life at home unbearable, he left the city. 
And in a distant land® as he slept by night in a house near a grove, he 
heard the voice of a woman in distress calling from the grove for help. 
He askt the people of the place what it meant, but they could not tell 
him. He returned home, and told this story to Vikrama. V. went 
thither, and hearing the cries went into the grove, and found a raksasa 
beating a woman to death. He challenged the demon to flght, and 
killed him.® He then askt the woman for her story,, and she told him. 
She had been the wife of a brahman, but had no love for him and 
could not live with him; ’’ so he curst her ® at the time of his death, 
saying that she should be tormented every night by a raksasa. When 
she askt for mercy, he granted this much, that when some hero should 
come and kill the raksasa she should obtain release.® She then gave 
him as a gift of gratitude nine jars of treasure ® which she had; these 
the king gave to Purandara, and returned to his city. 

1. Not named in BR. 2. His friend Dhanada SR. 3. The vss in all but BR, which 
is very brief here. 4. This sentence and the following reflection are not in BR. 6. In 
a city (named Madhura MR) near the Himalaya SR, MR; near Mount Malaya 
(evidently a secondary corruption of the other) JR. Place not specified BR. 6. The 
challenge and the fight are described at great length in MR. 7. So SR, JR; in hlR, 
BR we are told that she was unfaithful to him. 8. So SR, MR, BR; in JR the brah- 
man died of grief at his wife’s lack of affection and, becoming himself a raksasa, re- 
turned to torment her every night. Of course, therefore, JR has nothing of the curse 
or the promise of release from it. 9. So SR, BR, JR; in MR she tells the king where 
the raksasa had stored up a great treasure. In SR and BR we are told that she was 
at the point of death, and in fact in SR she dies in the king’s presence. 
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13. Story of the Thirteenth Statuette. Vikrama Shames the -wise 
Men by an Example of Unselfishness 

Wandering about the earth Vikrama once came to a to-mi on the 
bank of the Ganges;* and near a shrine by the river he found a com- 
pany of people listening to readings from the puranas.= He joined 
them, and heard read texts which enjoined self-sacrifice and devotion 
to others. During the reading an aged brahman ’ and his wife,* try- 
ing to cross the river, were carried away by the current,*^ and cried 
loudly for aid. The rest of the people, in spite of the instruction they 
had just heard, did not heed the cries; ' but V. rusht in and dragged 
the brahman forth. In gratitude the brahman gave him all the reli- 
gious merit he had obtained by standing for 12 years waist deep in the 
Narmada river,' and also the power of going to heaven in a vimana ® 
or celestial car, gained bj’ the same performance. As the king was going 
away ® he was approacht by a brahman-rak$asa,'“ of frightful aspect, 
who told his tale of woe: he had been a brahman in a near-by place, 
and for various sins had fallen to existence as a r£ik§asa, for a thou- 
sand** j’ears. Upon his request the king gave him the merit he had 
obtained from the brahman, thus releasing him from his evil karma, 
and also gave him the heavenly car, in which the former raksasa 
moimted to heaven. *- 

1. Simply “ a river ” SR, JR. 2. BR does not mention tliis incident; in JR the 
people were simply showing off their would-be cleverness in discussing learned ques- 
tions. Both SR and MR quote a number of stanzas, alleged to be from the purapas, 
which in JR are replaced by some vss addrest by the king to the company. 3. “ A 
veiy handsome man ” (not a brahman) JR; but JR’s argumentum says a brahman 
(dvija) like the others. 4. Not mentioned in BR. 6. In hIR the brahman was dragged 
off by an alligator, and his wife ran with cries of alarm to get aid. 6. This is not 
mentioned in hlR; BR, which has no mention of other people up to this time, says 
“ no one entered the water.” 7. SB the Godiivarl; otherwise SR and BR go with 
text; in MR he had propitiated Vi§^u after bathing in the Narmada. In JB instead 
of the merit and the vimana he gives the king a wish-granting herb; how he got it 
is not stated. 8. Not in SR. In MR the king at first refuses the gift. 9. In hlR he 
meets him later in the forest. 10. None of the following occurs in JR; tlie king meets 
a pauper (instead of the demon) who asks him for a present and receives the herb. 
11. So MR; 10,000 SB; 5,000 BR. 12. So all except JR, tho in SR the car is not 
mentioned; the rak§asa nevertheless goes to heaven. 
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14 . Story of the Fourteenth Statuette. An Ascetic warns Vikrama 
against Neglect of kingly Duty 

Once as King Vikrama wandered abroad he met an ascetic, who 
askt him who he was. V. replied that he was merely a wanderer. 
But the ascetic said: “ No, you are King Vikrama; I saw you once at 
Ujjayini, and so I recognized you. Why are you so far from your 
capital and alone ? Hearing that V. had left his kingdom in the 
care of his ministers while he traveled, the ascetic reproacht him for 
such carelessness, saying that kingship ought to be carefully guarded 
(vs 181).^ The king replied that all such things are in the hands of 
fate, subject only to the effects of past deeds, and that human exertion 
is useless. To illustrate this he told the story of the Fatalist King.® 

A certain king named RajaQekhara^ was driven out of his kingdom 
with his queen; ® they slept one night in a wood under a tree. The king 
heard five yaksas ® (spirits) in the tree saying that the local throne was 
to become vacant on the next day, and determined to make himself 
king. On the morrow he went to the city, and was made king by the 
state-elephant’ which had been duly consecrated for the purpose 
of choosing a new king. After a time the neighboring kings banded 
together to overthrow him as an upstart. They besieged the city, 
but he took no steps to oppose them, but sat playing dice with the 
queen. When she urged him to activity he replied with vs 656, leav- 
ing all in the hands of the yaksas * which had made him king. To save 
their own prestige they came to the rescue and routed his enemies. 
After this he ruled without opposition.® 

Hearing this story the ascetic was pleased, and gave the king a Kash- 
mirian linga,’® which granted all desires. This the king gave away to 
a begging brahman’’ whom he met on his way home. 

1. This conversation much comprest in BR, where V. admits his identity at 
onee (so MR), and to a less extent in JR, which makes the ascetic address the king at 
once by name, without preliminary question. 2. The vs not in JR. 3. This inserted 
Story is omitted in BR. 4. Jayagekhara JR. 6. And their son SR. 6. “ Birds ” 
SR (see p. xxxii) ; but vs 656 even in its SR form refers to yak§as. 7. By the paficadi- 
vyani JR. See Edgerton, JAOS. 33.158 ff. 8. Of the " deity ” who had given him 
the kingdom SR. 9. JR adds a characteristic touch; the five yakijas appear before 
the queen and explain that their lives had been saved by the king in a former birth; 
hence their protection of him. 10. Simply a linga MR; a wishing-stone JR. H. To 
‘ a certain poor man ” JR; in SR the brahman had lost a linga and wisht to replace it. 
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15. Story of the Fifteenth Statuette. The heavenly N 5 anph and 

the Kettle of boiling Oil 

Vikrama’s housepriest/ Vasumitra* by name, vas noble, beautiful, 
rich, and learned. One time he set out to bathe in the Ganges ^ and 
to visit the holy places of pilgrimage, such as Benares, Prayaga (Alla- 
habad), and Gaya.'* Hamng performed the proper rites at these 
places, on his return he came to a town ruled by a divine woman or 
njunph named Manmathasamjhdni.' Here in a temple of Laksmi 
and Nara 3 'ana ' a marriage-pavilion’ was set up, and there was placed 
a pot of boiling oil; and it was promist that whoever threw himself 
into it should obtain the kingdom and the hand of the di\dne woman. 
This Vasiunitra reported to Vikrama, who went thither and threw 
himself into the boiling oil. His bodj'^ was reduced to a mere lump of 
flesh; but M. came and restored him to a form of wonderful beautj’ 
bj-^ sprinkling him with nectar. She declared herself and her kingdom 
at his disposal, and Vikrama gave both to Vasumitra. 

1. Friend JR; son of liis housepriest BR. 2. Sumitra JR; Sugruta JJR. 3. SR 
here inserts 11 vss on the 'virtues of the Ganges water. 4. This sentence follows SR 
and SIR; in BR “ some holy fords in JR these brahmanical holy places are re- 
placed by CakruvatTiraUrtha, where the pilgrim paid homage to Yugadideva (the 
first Jina) with praises, which are quoted. 6. MadanasaihjivinI JR; Kandarpajivana 
JIR. The forms of the name are all synonjuis (“ arouser of love ”). According to 
SR and BR she was “ subject to a curse ” (and hence living on earth ?). 6. L. and 
N. are not named in BR, nor (of course) in JR. 7. Not in JR; simply a “ pavdlion ” 
BR. 

16. Story of the Sixteenth Statuette. The spring Festival and 

the Brahman’s Daughter 

Once the king went forth* and conquered all parts of the earth. 
As he retm-ned to his citj’’ a soothsayer warned him that for four daj's 
there would be no favorable moment for entering the citj\’ So he 
campt outside, and as it was the spring season he decided, at the sug- 
gestion of a minister, to hold a festival in honor of spring. The festival 
is described in detail, in all recensions, and in closelj' parallel terms, 
suggesting Bhoja’s preparations as described in Section ^TH, q. v. 
During the festmties’ a brahman came in with a little girl, his daugh- 
ter, and explained his need as follows. The daughter was bom as a 
result of a vow to the Goddess; ^ he had promist ^ to give her weight 
in gold as a do'wry with the girl to some Veda-learned suitor. Ha'ving 
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no money, lie applied to Vilcrama, wlio gave him the girl’s weight in 
gold, and in addition 8 crores of gold® for the ‘ astavarga.’ 

1. Introduction wanting in BR. which begins at once with the festival. 2. This 
connecting link, leading up to the spring festival, occurs only in SR, but is probably 
original. 3. From here on JR is wholly at variance with the others. A preacher 
lectures the king (right in the midst of the festival) on the transitoriness of worldly 
things, and is rewarded by 8 crores of gold (cf. below!) and 16 grants of land. — BR 
is so condenst that the story is unrecognizable; 8 crores of gold are apparently given 
to a brahman who simply gave the king a blessing. 4. So SR; ^iva MR. 6. Our 
account summarizes SR. In MR no definite promise is mentioned, but the brahman 
has no money to give as a dowry, and is advised by Qiva in a dream to apply to V. 
6. So SR; in MR a jeweled ornament and 8 crores of gold. Both SB and MR con- 
tain the word a§tavarga, ‘ eight-series,’ tho the mss. of both contain many variations, 
showing that the scribes did not understand the -expression. One ms. of SR has 
astamurti-prltyartham, ‘ to propitiate the Eight-formed (Civa).’ But it is unlikely 
that a§tavarga means the same as a§tamurti. It presumably refers to some per- 
formance in connexion with the marriage ceremony. 


17. Story of the Seventeenth Statuette. Vikrama offers Himself 
for his Rival’s Benefit 

Boundless generosity was a main characteristic of Vikrama (vs 512).^ 
Once a bard went to the court of an enemy ‘ of Vikrama’s and praised 
Vikrama’s generosity. This king askt why all bards kept praising 
only V., and was told that it was because no other king was so per- 
fectly and permanently generous. Desiring to surpass V., this king, 
on the advice of a great saint,^ undertook to propitiate the witches 
(yogini),^ by making a sacrifice and throwing himself into the sacred 
fire.® The witches restored him to life, and' when he wisht for seven 
houses ® to be filled with gold each day, they granted it on condition 
that he should likewise offer up his body every day. This the king 
did, and so gave away vast amounts to suppliants. V. heard of this, 
and to save the king this pain went himself and offered up his body,' 
and askt for and obtained as a boon the release of his enemy from the 
necessity of the daily sacrifice.* 

1. BR has nothing of this. It is stated in one sentence in JR, and in 12 lines in 
MR, while SR is more lengthy, including five vss in praise of liberality, of which one 
(vs 512) is found also in MR. 2. This is clearly stated in JR, whieh names him, 
Candragekhara; the other three use ambiguous words which might mean simply 
another king.” 3. No adviee mentioned in JR; nor does BR’s much comprest and 
confused account clearly allude to it, tho it seems to be based on essentially the same 
text as SR, IMR. 4. The word is singular in BR; in JR it is replaced by a “ goddess.’ 
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6. Into a pot of hot oh BR (but below BR refers to the ^rc, instead). JR does not 
mention the manner in which he first propitiated the goddess; his daily task is the 
same as in the others. 6. So MR, BR; seven kettles SR; JR more vaguely, “ as 
much riches as he desired,” 7. In MR tlie witches intervene and grant his wish with- 
out the intended sacrifice. 8. JR adds several vss in praise of the king, spoken by 
“ the people ” on this occasion. 


18 . Story of the Eighteenth Statuette. Vikrama Visits the Sun’s Orb 

Once a stranger’ came into the assembly, and in answer to the king’s 
question told of a strange thing he had seen. Near the eastern moun- 
tain - was a lake,^ unth a temple of the sun and a shrine of ^iva.^ In 
the middle of the water there was a golden pillar, with a wondrous 
throne upon it, which rose from the water everj' morning at sunrise, 
mounted together with the sun, and at noon toucht the sun’s disk; 
then descending it sank under the water at sunset. This holy ford 
was called Purger from Sin.’^ Hearing this the king went thither,® 
and staj-ed over night; at sunrise he mounted the throne when it 
came out of the water, and was gradually carried by it up to the sun, 
Tho burnt to a crisp, he addrest vss ' of praise to the Sun, who was 
pleased and restored him with nectar.® Tho the king declared he 
desired nothing,® as a mark of his favor the Sun gave him two rings 
which yielded a load of gold each day. Taking leave of the Sun the 
king returned with the pillar-throne to the earth.'® On his way back 
to the city he met a verj’ poor begging brahman,” to whom he gave 
the two rings. 

1. MR has a few prefatory lines in praise of Vikrama. SR prefixes a long disserta- 
tion on conduct in general, a miniature niticastra, which the speaking statue claims to 
have overheard a brahman Govindafarman telling to his son. 2. “ On the shore of 
the ocean ”! BR. 3. So BR, JR, but in SR, hIR a river (the Ganges SR, the Sur3’a- 
prabhaMR). 4. The shrine of Qiva onij' in SR, BR. 6. This title not in BR. 6. B3' 
his magic sandals BR, JR, 7. Not in BR. Some (but different) vss are quoted in 
SR, JR, 8. So SR, JR. 9. Not mentioned in JIR. 10. MR has a curious addition 
here; the king does not stop at the surface of the earth as he returns, but plunges 
into the river to find where the pillar comes from; he discovers the home of the god- 
dess Prabha (“ Splendor ”), the bride of the Sun, who gives him a magic amulet 
(which he afterwards gives awa3* along with the rings). 11. Simply a beggar JR; a 
begging brahman and his wife MR. BR has a curious independent variant; the de- 
votees of the sun’s temple at the ford pause in their ser^-ice and give the king a bless- 
ing, and beg for a gift; he gives them the rings. 
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19. Stoiy of the Nineteenth Statuette. Vikrama Visits Bali, King 
of the Nether World 

In Vikrama’s reign all people were happy and virtuous; women were 
chaste, men long-lived, trees fruitful, rain plenteous, the earth fertile; 
people feared evil, showed hospitality, compassion, generosity to 
worthy persons, and reverence for the reverend.^ One day he was 
mounted on his throne, surrounded by vassal princes, when a hunter = 
came in and told him of the approach of a mighty boar.® With his 
whole court he went out to hunt it; it eluded them all, except V., who 
pursued it alone and came to a cave in the mountain, in which the 
boar disappeared.^ Dismounting from his horse he entered the cave 
and went along for some time in perfect darkness, but finally came into 
a great light and saw a magnificent city, shining with golden palaces, 
etc. He entered into this place, w^hich was the capital of Bali, king of 
Patala in the underworld.® He was ushered into Bali’s palace and 
hospitably received by him; he exprest admiration for the greatness 
of Bali, before whom even Visnu had humbled himself as a dwarf, 
becoming his doorkeeper.® Bali prest upon Vikrama a gift, as a sign 
of friendship (vs 280),^ viz. a potion and an elixir, one of which turned 
the baser metals into gold, while the other gave freedom from old 
age and death.® V. took leave of Bali and left thru the same cave,® 
and mounted his horse to return to the city. On the way two 
brahmans, father and son, begged of him, and he offered them their 
choice of the two objects. The father wanted freedom from old age 
and death, the son preferred the power of producing gold. As they 
could not agree, to stop their quarrel Vikrama gave them both the 
magic objects. 

1. This description appears in almost the same words in SR and JR; hlR sums 
it up in one couplet; it is lacking in BR. 2. A keeper of the royal park JR. 3. Dif- 
ferent and briefer in BR; no mention of princes or hunter. 4. So distinctly stated 
only in SR, MR. 6. In JR V. recognizes the home of Bali by the fact that 
Wi 5 bu) stands there as doorkeeper. 6. Nothing of this in BR; in SR Vi?pu is simply 
said to have come to B. “ with a request; ” but MR is much fuller in the depiction of 
Vispu’s humiliation than is JR. 7. This vs only SR, JR. 8. Freedom from bodily 
ailments JR; a new body BR. 9. In MR guided out by a servant of Bali’s, who had 
taken the form of a boar to bring him in, 10, Not mentioned BR, JR, 
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20. Story of the Twentieth. Statuette. Vikrama Visits a Forest 

Ascetic 

King Vikrama was wont to conduct his government for six months 
during the 3’ear, and to travel for the other six.^ Once as he journej'ed 
about the earth he came to a city named Padmala3-ar near which was 
a shrine and temple of Qiva ^ and a grove/ with a fair lake.^ Here 
the king rested. There were certain strangers there, who ® were say- 
ing that they had seen man3' great sights and places of pilgrimage, but 
had never succeeded in seeing the ascetic Trikalanatha,® who dwelt 
on a mountain so inaccessible that to attempt to get to see hiTn would 
be to throw awa3' one’s life (vss 405, 44).' The king however, thinking 
that nothing is impossible for a man of real courage (vs ISo),® set out 
for the place; all manner of obstructions hindered him,*- and serpents 
coiled themselves about him,**^ but he persisted until he reacht the 
ascetic’s abode, whereupon the serpents left him free. The king exprest 
his delight; the ascetic askt if he were weary from the journe3*, and 
tlie king said his wearioess had disappeared at the sight of him. Tho 
the king declared he wisht nothing, the ascetic gave him a magic 
piece of chalk, with which an army could be depicted,* a wand by 
which the army could be brought to life with the right hand or dismist 
again with the left,** and a magic cloth to grant all desires. These 
the king took, and left the ascetic. On the way back he saw a man 
collecting firewood,** and upon inquiry found him to be a 3-oung king, 
who, being expelled from his kingdom by his kinsmen, in despair was 
constructing what he meant to be his own funeral p3Te. Vikrama gave 
him the three magic objects to get back his kingdom. 

1. This sentence not in BR, JR. 2. Not named BR. 3. Not named SR, JR; nor 
does SR, mention the slirine and temple. 4. Not in JR, BR. 6. The foUondng account 
goes with BR, JR; SIR is o“lj' slightlv different (the king asks if they have seen any 
marvel, thev reply no, but they have heard of one, viz., etc.). SR is markedly dif- 
ferent: the strangers say they have never seenany great saint (\-ss 405,44, and otliers) ; 
the king re^onds with vss urging vigor and determination, and tells them of Trik., 
whom he is now going to ^-L=it. Tliey attempt to go with him, and go part way, but 
after <=ome wavering are frightened by the dragon m the way, and turn back. The 
kingkeeps on alone, etc. 6. TrikrdaiStalMR. 7. Vs 405 not in BR; neither sentiment 
nor vss in IMR. 8. Neither sentiment nor \-s m MR, BR. 9. So JR; for BR see 
neiU note- in MR the use of the chalk is not made quite clear, it seems to function 
to"ether with the wand; in SR lines are drawn on the earth with the chalk, and one 
ca^ travel as manv leagues a day os there are lines drawn. 10. So MR, JR; in SR 
if used with the left hand it destroys an enemy’s army. In BR the power of the wand 
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is not specified, but the chalk brings to life an army if a line be drawn on the ground 
with it held in the right hand, and destroys a hostile army if the same be done with 
the left hand. In oUier words, BR mixes up tlie wand with the chalk. 11. This and 
the following are told in closely parallel terms (e.xcept for different vss quoted) in 
SR, hIR, JR. In BR tlic funeral pjwe is not mentioned. 12. Not in JR, which 
brings him to the place very easily by magic sandals. 


21. Story of the Twenty-first Statuette. Vikrama is Entertained 
by Personifications of the Eight Magic Powers 

Vikrama had a minister ^ named Buddhisindhu,* who had a son 
named Anargala.’ Tliis son was a foolish good-for-nothing, and 
would not studj'. His fatlier rcproacht him with vs 42 and other 
sajdngs on the value of knowledge, and the uselessness to a family 
of foolish and vieious sons. Stung by his father’s words, the son went 
into a far countrj' and studied until he had acquired great learning. 
As he was coming back home, he came to a certain temple,* near which 
was a lake; and at one spot in the lake tlie water was boiling hot. He 
abode here over night, and in tlie night there came forth from the hot 
water 8 di^dne women, who performed ceremonies with music and 
dancing before the god in the temple, and towards morning returned. 
As they left, one of them saw the minister’s son and called to him to 
come with them; he went as far as the bank of the pond, but when 
they jumpt into the hot water he was afr.aid, and stayed behind.'^ He 
went home then,® and told the king of the strange things he had seen; 
and the king went to the lake with the hot water, and at night saw 
the 8 women come out as before. Being inxdted® by them he followed 
and jumpt into the water. He thus came to a beautiful city and 
palace, where the 8 women entertained him with great honors, and 
offered him their kingdom and themselves.*” He declined on the 
ground that he already had a kingdom. They offered him any desired 
boon; and when he learned that tliey were the eight Great Magic 
Powers (mahasiddhi), he askt tliem for their 8 powers.” They gave 
him S jewels conferring these powers, and he left them. On the way 
back he met a brahman*” who because of his extreme poverty had 
been scolded by his wife until he had to leave home. The king gave 
him the 8 jewels. 

1. All the first part is omitted in BR, which does not mention the minister or his 
son; the king hears of the 8 women from a chance traveler. 2. Buddhisagara JE. 
3. So SR; Guhila AIR, Buddhicekliara JR. 4. This vs not in JR. 6. EhrpataAIE. 
6. Of (Qiva) TJspesvara AIR, of KatyiiyanI BR, of Yugudideva JR, no deity named 
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SR. 7. Nothing of ttis entire sentence in BE, in wliich nothing is said of the water’s 
being hot. 8. And astonisht and pleased both his family and the king with his vast 
learning MR. 9. No invitation in BR. 10. Much fuller in MR; one of them names 
and describes herself and the rest and their several powers. 11. So SR; in the other 
three no definite request on the king’s part is mentioned. 12. Simply ‘beggar’ JE. 
In SR, ME, JR this episode is told in mueh detail, with a number of vss (none 
of which occur in more than one version); in BR we hear only of a brahman who 
askt for something to eat, whereupon the king gave him the jewels. 

22. Story of the Twenty-second Statuette. Vikrama Wins 
Kamaksi’s Quicksilver for another Man 

Once as Vikrama wandered ‘ about the earth he came to a certain 
shrine, where he worshipt the deity - with vss 450 and 365 .^ He met 
there a certain brahman,^ who recognized him by his bodily marks 
as a great king, and askt why he was so foolish and eareless as to 
wander about alone, risking his kingdom. Without attempting to 
argue the question (?) ® the king, seeing that the brahman lookt 
despondent, askt him the cause of his grief. He replied that for 
twelve years he had tried, by reciting the Kamaksi ®-charm,^ to get 
into the cave of the goddess Kamaksi,® which contained a jar of 
magic quicksilver.® But in spite of this he could not obtain it. The 
king then went with him to the spot, and as he slept there at night 
the goddess came and told him that the cave would be opened if a 
man bearing the 32 superior marks® should sacrifice himself there. 
The king accordingly started to do so, but the goddess relented and 
gave him his wish without it; and the king chose as his wish that the 
quicksilver should be given to the brahman. 

1. First part wanting in BR; the king as he wanders about the earth sees a brah- 
man on the banks of the Ganges and asks why he looks dejected — etc. 2. Vispu 
SR, Yugadideva JR; in MR the shrine belongs to Katyayam, but no worship by the 
king is mentioned. 3. Both vss in SR, JR (the name of the deity being changed). 
4. Traveler JR. 5. SR says the king recognized the advice as sound; in MR he re- 
plies “ that is my mode of conduct; ” in JR he replies with some vss, showing that 
worldly fortune is of small account compared with righteousness. Compare Story 14. 
6. Kainaksa (v. 1. Kamakhj-a) JR. The cave is located on Mount Nila SR, on Mt. 
•\rnh5n.1a JR, on a distant mountain BR, near the city of KancI MR. 7. So SR, JR; 
in MR, BR bv “ performing devotions ” for 12 years. 8. By which the base metals 
are changed into gold SR. 9. Simply a man BR. 
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23. Story of the 'Twenty-third Statuette. Vikrama’s daily Life: 

BKs evil Dream 

Eeturning once from a journey,* the long was welcomed by his 
people with great joy. He entered his palace and presided over his 
court for a time; then hamng had his body anointed, and clad in his 
royal state, he performed divine service, gave rich largess to the poor 
and distrest, and sat down to dine with his family and friends.- After 
dinner he rested for a time (vs 438) In the afternoon he amused 
himself with worldly pleasures,^ and in the evening he performed the 
required ceremonies and lay down to sleep peacefully on his state bed. 
And in a dream he saw himself mounted on a buffalo and riding to the 
south.^ He awoke in alarm,® and in the morning consulted authori- 
ties,* and was told that it was an evil dream; here is inserted a disser- 
tation® on good and evil dreams (including vs 101).® On the adwce 
of his councillors,*® to ward off the evils predicted by the dream, he 
opened his treasurj’’ for three days,** and allowed aU people to come 
and take as much as they chose. 

1. The entire account of the Mng’s daily routine life is lacking in ME. and BE. In 
JK it is even fuller than in SR (which the above account follows in the main); the 
most notable addition in JE is an account of his morning activities, from his waldng 
up at the brahman-hour on. This necessitates the omission of the clause which opens 
the story with his return from a journey — a statement which is found in hlR and is 
probably original. 2. In SR he causes his dependents (old men, women, etc.) to eat 
first, before himself. 3. This vs in SR, JR. 4. Only JR. 6. JR says simply that 
he had “ an e^dl dream.” 6. So SR, JR; in both he calls upon God (l*isnu or the 
Jina). 7. Brahmans — one of whom was Sarvajna Bhatta (“Doctor Enow-it-all”) 
SR; Veda-knowers and astrologers BR; his ministers hlE, JR. 8. Nothing of this in 
JR, but the others agree very closely. 9. This vs in SR, BR; other vss on dreams 
in SR, MR. 10. On his own initiative JR. 11. So SR, JR; a day and a night BB; 
seven days MR. They took 13 arbudas (1,300,000,000) of money MR. 

24. Story of the Twenty-fourth Statuette. A strange Inheritance: 

Calivahana and Vikrama 

1 

In the city of Purandarapura * was a rich merchant® who bad four 
sons. Fearing® that thejr would quarrel about his property after bis 
death, be told them be bad indicated a ditdsion of it among them, in 
four vessels, placed one under each foot of bis bed; ^ these they must 
take in order, from the oldest to the youngest.® After bis death ® they 
lookt and found in the vessels earth, straw, coals, and bones respec- 
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tively. Ttey did not understand what was intended, and tho they 
askt many people they could not find a solution. Traveling about 
for this purpose they came to Vikrama’s assembly, but no one even 
here could solve it. They came to Pratisthana^ then, and Qaliva- 
hana* solved the problem, sajung that land, grain, gold and other 
metals, and live-stock were indicated b5’^ earth, straw, coals, and bones 
respectively. When Vikrama heard of this he sent ® to Pratisthana to 
summon Qalivahana. But Q. would not come, and returned an 
insolent answer. Then in anger V. marcht with an army against Pr., 
and besieged it. Upon appeal, Qesa, the father of Q., brought to life 
a toy-army (made of clay) which ^^vShana had made in the 
potter’s house where he dwelt; and this army fought the army of 
Vikrama, but without success until, upon further prayer, ^esa sent 
serpents who stung the army of Vikrama into insensibility. V. by 
propitiatorj’' rites won from the serpent-king VasuH a jar of nectar 
to revivifj' his armj'. On the way he met two brahmans who ob- 
tained from him a promise to grant whatever they askt; thereupon 
they askt for the jar of nectar. Asking who they were, he foimd that 
they were envo3's of ^alivahana; but because he had once given 
his promise he nevertheless gave them the nectar.*^ 

1. Purandarapurr SR; no name in BR. 2. Named Dhanapati JR, Dhanadatta 
MR. 3. In MR ve first hear the story of the four vessels from the lips of the four 
men themselves, 'who tell it to Yikrama. 4. This location not mentioned in BR, JR. 
6. This order not mentioned in BR, JR; slated later in 3IR. 6. After a quarrel among 
the sons JR, among their Tvives SR. 7. Pithasthana BR. 8. All versions say he is the 
son of a serpent-prince (Ce?a, not named in JR), but the story of his birth is told 
only in JR, and JR’s accoimt is different from that found in Section IV, p. 24. JR 
here says that he vas the son of a beautiful widoiv, Tvhose two brothers suspected each 
other of being their sister’s seducer and left the country, while Qalivahana was brought 
up by his mother, in the house of a potter. 9. The letter is quoted in full in SR. 
10. Not mentioned in BR. In SR QalivShana brings the army to life with a charm, 
instead of by appeal to his father as in MR, JR. 11. The prehminary success of 
Vikrama is stated in SR, JR, and omitted or only implied in AIR, BR. SB describes 
the battle vividly in several long verses. 12. Two men JR; a single brahman SR, 
BR; in MR the two were really serpent-princes in disguise, sent by Qe^a. personally 
to get the nectar from V. 13. Of Qesa MR. 14. JR tells us that A'asuki was so 
pleased with the ting’s honorable conduct that he raised up his army. In MR the king 
goes to fight 0- iu spite of the loss of the nectar; but in SB he returns home, and 
this is implied in BR also. 
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25. Story of the Twenty-fifth Statuette. Vikrama Averts an 
■ Astrological evil Omen 

One time there came into Vikrama’s assembly an astrologer, who 
began to tell him about astronomical signs.i T^Tien the long askt 
liim what the stars indicated for the immediate future, he was told 
that there was to be a drought for 12 years,^ because Saturn was 
about to pass thru the car of RohinI (vs 437 JR, BR; cf. vs 484 SR).® 
To prevent this, on the advice of the astrologer,'* the king undertook 
offerings to the planets ® and vast gifts of benevolence, but still rain 
did not come. The king was in great distress on this account. One 
time a dhdne voice told him ' that rain would fall if a man bearing the 
32 superior marks should be sacrificed." Thereupon the king started 
to sacrifice himself; but the deity interfered, and granted his wish 
that rain should fall.® 

1. In MR he first gives the king a dissertation on virtue in general, ivhich he says 
is the cause of long life and prosperity. Cf. Note 3. 2. So clearly ME, BE, JR, sup- 
ported by two vss of SE, whose prose test seems to indicate that the drought was to 
last only for one year, 3. In JR the king demands how this can happen, in view of 
the fact that the people of his land are all righteous, and he enumerates their virtues 
in a list somewhat resembling that in JIR above, see Note 1. 4. Advice not men- 
tioned JR. 5. To Varupa and Indra BR; to the rain-god JR. 6. MR has a curious 
variation on the following; the voice tells the king that the “ wish-granting goddess ” 
whom he has propitiated will lend him her divine car and weapons, and with these 
the king travels to the car of RohinI (an asterism in the sky) and obstructs by force 
the irregular course of Saturn, who is appeased and agrees that there shall be no drought 
in his land. There is, then, no attempt at self-sacrifice on the part of the king in MR. 
7. To the wish-granting goddess SR (cf. note 6); to the 64 witches (“the flesh of a 
man ” is to be offered) BR; to Parjanya, the rain-god, JR. 8. In JR he wishes that 
there shall be no more famine at all in his land; and the text adds that there is con- 
sequently, even now, “ generally speaking,” no famine in the land of Malava. 


26. Story of the Twenty-sixth Statuette. Vikrama and the Cow 
that Grants every Wish (“ Cow-of-wishes ”) 

Once as Indra sat in the assembly of the gods surroimded by all 
his court,® the gods of all sorts, gandharvas, apsarases, etc., Narada* 
spoke in praise of Vikrama in such high terms that all were astonisht. 
But the Cow of Wishes declared that there was nothing particularly 
remarkable about the qualities attributed to Vikrama.® Indra then 
ordered her to go to earth and make trial of Vikrama’s virtues. So 
she went and took the form of a feeble earthly cow, and stood stuck 
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in a muddy svramp Trliere the king was passing by, and cried piteously. 
Hearing her the king went and tried to pull her out, but without suc- 
cess. As the night came on it began to rain hea%dly,'* and a tiger® 
came up and attackt the cow; but the king stood there thru the night 
protecting her. In the morning the cow® took her true form, and 
being pleased offered the king a wish. I^Tien he declined to ask for 
an 3 *thmg, she said she would follow along as his constant companion. 
Upon the waj* a poor brahman ' begged of the king, and he gave him 
the Cow of Wishes.® 

1. The composition of Indra’s court is described in much detail m SR, MR, which 
are closely parallel at this point. 2. An unnamed person BR; Indra himself JR. 
3. So SR, BR; nothing of this MR. In JR the frame of the story is different from 
here on. Two gods in the compan 3 ' doubt the words of Indra, and decide themselves 
to go to earth and make trial of Vikrama. One of them takes the form of a cow, who 
plaj's the role pla 3 ’ed b 3 ’ the Cow of Wishes, while the other becomes a lion, replacing 
the tiger of the other versions. 4. Rain not mentioned in JR. 6. Lion JR (see 
note 3). In AIR the tiger does not appear until morning. 6. In JR the two gods 
appear to Vikrama, and when he sa 3 -s he has no desire they nevertheless send along 
with him “ this Cow of Wishes ” (who has not been previously mentioned!). 7. A 
beggar JR. In SR he describes the mbery of his condition at length in two vss. 
8. Who f ulfil s the brahman’s desires and then returns to heaven MR, 


27. Story of the Twenty-seventh Statuette, Vikrama Reforms a 

Gambler 

As Vikrama traveled about the earth he came to a certain citt',^ and 
entered into a temple there. As he rested, there came in a man clad 
in brilliant garments and ornaments, and attended bj’ a crowd of 
revelers.® The king wondered who he was.’ On the next daj' the 
same man came back alone, clad onlj* in rags, and presenting alto- 
gether a wretched appearance. The king askt the reason for the change 
in his appearance, and was told that it was due to nothing but fate and 
karma.'* The king askt who he was; he replied that he was a gambler, 
skiUful at all games; but what did that matter, since fate alone could 
prevail.® The king askt: “ Since j’ou are as it seems an intelligent 
man, how can jmu devote yourself to such a ^-ice as gambling ? ” 
The man replied praising the ineffable joj’s of the game.® The king 
urged hi7Ti to give it up; the gambler said he would do so if the king 
would furnish him ■with some other means of livelihood.® Just then 
two strangers came in, conversing; " and the king heard them tell of 
a goddess Manahsiddhi,® on a certain mountain,® in whose shrine 
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were statues of the 8 Bhairavas (forms of Civa) ; if anyone offered 
blood from his 8 members to the 8 Bhairavas, and from his neck 
to the goddess, he would obtain whatever desire he might wish.« 
The king then proceeded to the place, and was about to sacrifice his 
own blood, but the deity checkt him'^ and granted him a wish, 
which he transferred to the gambler.*® 

N.B. In this story, especially in the conversation between the king and the gambler, 
the versions differ much more widely than usual, and our account is therefore neces- 
sarily more eclectic and synthetic than usual. 

1. Named Candravatl IMR, Yoginlpura BR. 2. By harlots SR; by two other 
men BR; no companions mentioned JR. 3. In JB he thinks ill of him, from his 
over-splendid appearance. 4. See prefatory note above. The moralizing on fate 
is not found in JR. 6. Not in SR. 6. So SR and (in essence) JR; in BR, MR he 
refuses point-blank to give it up, in spite of which Vikrama assists him. 7. So SR, BR, 
MR; in JR the gambler himself tells of the opportunity and asks the king to perform 
the deed for him . 8. No goddess appears in SR; in BR it is Kalika, in whose temple 
the gambler and the king are standing. 9. Only JR (Mt. Ratnasanu) and MR (Mt. 
Indrakila) ; in SR, BR the scene is the temple where the king and the gambler were. 
10. Not in JR; only (one) Bhairava (i.e. hr SR. 11. In SR simply “ sprinkles 
Bh. with his owm blood ”; in JR it is necessary to bathe with water the statue of the 
goddess, which is within a cave whose door opens and shuts again every instant, and 
then to offer one’s head to the goddess. 12. Not in SR. 13. He would receive three 
jars fuU of dlnaras SR. 14. In BR apparently he actually performs the sacrifice; only 
then is the goddess propitiated. 16. So, simply, JR; in SR the gift is the dlnaras 
(see Note 13); in MR it is a marvelous pellet which gives good luck in gambling; in 
BR it is simply good luck in gambling. 


28. Story of the Twenty-eighth Statuette. Vikrama Abolishes the 
Sacrificing of Men to a Bloody Goddess 

As Vikrama traveled about the earth he came once to a certain 
city, and entered into a grove outside of it.* There he met four 
strangers, 2 who in conversation with him told him of a strange ex- 
perience they had had. In a certain city called Vetalapura® dwelt a 
bloody goddess named ^onitapriya,^ fond of human flesh. To obtain 
their desires the people of the place were wont to offer a human sacri- 
fice, either buying a man for the purpose ® or seizing a stranger by force. 
The narrators had arrived there by chance, and had barely escaped 
with their lives. Hearing this the king went to the place, entered into 
the shrine of the goddess, and offered praise to her. Just then a crowd 
of people arrived in a solemn and festive procession with music etc., 
bringing in a miserable, frightened wretch, deckt out with garlands as 
for the sacrifice. And the king, perceiving that they meant to sacrifice 
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him, reflected that as life was transitorj' at best it should be spent for 
others (vss 230, 23).® So he interfered and suggested that, as the 
proposed victim was a poor, wretched, and unappetizing person, the 
goddess would be better pleased with his own well-developt body.'' 
The king himself then took the place of the other man and offered 
himself for slaughter. The goddess was appeased and granted the 
king his life and a boon, and he requested her to abstain from human 
sacrifices. To this she consented; the people praised the king,® and he 
returned to his citj'. 

1. First sentence lacking in BR. 2. The king askt a (single) chance arrival for a 
story, and he told him this experience BR. 3. So JR; C-ov't^pura BR, Vetiilapurl 
SR, Vetalanagara IMR. 4. Matisaprij’ii BR. 6. This metliod of acquiring the victim 
is not mentioned in SR, hlR. 6. These vss only SR, hlR; in JR the same thought 
is exprest, and the king also expresses disapproval of the cruelty of the goddess and 
of the people. BR says only that he rvas “ filled with compassion.” 7. The com- 
parison of the bodil 3 '’ condition of the king and the other man is not found in the ver- 
sion of hIR adopted by us; in Dn’s version it appears. (See Critical Apparatus.) 
JR here quotes the astonisht remarks of the people. 8. Not in BR; in SR at some 
length. 

29 (not in JR). Story of the Twenty-ninth Statuette. Vikrama’s 
Lavishness Praised by a Bard 

Once a panegyrist came into Vikrama’s presence, and recited a 
blessing and praised him.* Then he told how a certain kmg^ in the 
region® near the Himalaya^ had given away vast amounts® to all 
who came, upon the occasion of a spring festival on the seventh day 
of the light half of the month Magha; ® yet even in that place, said 
the bard, Vikrama’s fame was not overshadowed.' Vikrama ordered 
his minister to take the bard into his treasure-house and give him as 
much wealth as he desired. HuAung loaded the bard with riches ® the 
minister returned and presented to the king an account of the money 

which he Vilirama — had spent at the recent spring festival on 

the seventh ® day of the light half of Magha, for religious purposes 
alone, not counting cliaritable and personal expenses. The amount 
was 50 crores,*® vastly greater than that spent by the other king.” 

N B This story is replaced in JR by the story of Vikrama and the Sign-reader; 

see p. xii. . 

1. AIR prefaces the storj' with a rather long description of Vikrama’s nobility. 
In BR the bard praises only the foreign king, not Vikrama. 2. Named Dhanegvara 
SR, Rajaeekhara successor to Vijayasena AIR, Virasena BR. 3. In a city named 
Dasapurandama AIR, m Jambira-city SB. 4. So SR, AIR; not in BR. B. A crore 
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BR, 18 crores SR, no amount stated SIR. 6. The date not mentioned here in BR. 
7. This is not stated in BR. 8. In SR the bard then returns and expresses his gratitude 
to the king in further panegjTics, and with this the story closes; the accounting which 
follows is found only in SIR and BR. 9. So BR; in our mss. of SIR “ ninth,” doubt- 
less a corruption, cf. above. 10. So BR; SIR says “ thrice fifty crores of tankas, 
besides 60 lacs and 5 hundreds (6,000,500) in fees ”; the SIR ms. Dn (see Critical 
Apparatus, vol. 27) states the amoimt given to the bard on this date at 50 crores and 
60 lacs, and mentions no other expenditures. 11. This is evidently intended to be 
the point of the story, tho it is not definitely stated in words. 


30. Story of the Thirtieth Statuette. The clever Mountehank 

Once as the king ^ was in his assembly a juggler came in and askt 
permission to exhibit his art. The king agreed, and set a time for him, * 
and the juggler left saying he would bring his implements.® At the 
time named a handsome warrior'' came into the assembly with a 
beautiful woman; he told the king that he was a servant of Indra 
dwelling upon earth because of a curse,® that to-day a battle was to 
take place in heaven between the gods and the demons, and that he 
was going thither to help. Knowing Vikrama to be a respecter of 
other men’s wives, he askt permission to leave his wife in V.’s care 
while he was gone. Thereupon he mounted into heaven in sight of 
all. Then the sounds of a battle were heard in heaven, with cries of 
men and soimds of weapons; and shortly the members of the warrior’s 
body fell from the sky one by one. Thereupon his wife insisted on 
entering the fire, and tho the king tried to dissuade her,® she caused 
herself to be burnt m sight of all, along with her husband’s body. But 
as the king stood mournmg the dead couple, the man himself ap- 
peared,^ and told the king the story of the battle; how the gods had 
conquered, and how Indra, pleased with his prowess, had invited 
him to live henceforth at his court. He had therefore come to get his 
■wife and go permanently to heaven. The kin g did not know what 
to sa 3 ’^. The people of the assemblj’’ told the warrior that his "wife had 
entered the fire;® he scornfuUj’^ accused them of wilful Ijnng. But 
seeing how downcast the king was at this, he showed himself in his 
true form as the juggler, and assured the king that it was all a skillful 
illusion. The king was delighted, and gave him a rich reward — aU 
the tribute sent bj^ the king of Papdya,® which arrived at that moment 
(vs 69).'“ 

1. MR opens with a long description of the pious activities of Vikrama. 2. In SB 
he postpones it till the morrow; in BR, JR he agrees to see it at once. 3. So BR, MB- 
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4. In JR the juggler remains present thru the ■n-hole performance, and the mnn ivho 
comes in now is therefore not the juggler. 6. The curse is not mentioned in BE, JR. 
In BR he says he has been sent to summon Vikrama to the battle. 6. In SB she 
recites, in reply to the king’s remonstrance, 15 vss on the virtues and rewards of the 
satl, and the distress of the widow’s state. 7. On the nest day SR. 8. In BR the 
king himself says this, while the people support him in it; in JR it is not said at all, 
but the man asserts that his wife is in the king’s harem, and asks permission to bring 
her forth, which he does, to the astonishment of all and the shame of the king. 9. The 
Pap^u king BR, and some mss. of the other recensions. 10. This vs, describing the 
amoimt of the gift, occurs in all versions. 


31 (not in JR). Story of the Thirty-first Statuette. Vikrama and 
the Vampire or Vetala 

Once an ascetic came into the king’s presence and blest him, and 
askt his assistance at a magic ceremony he wisht to perform at dead 
of night in a great cemetery.^ The king agreed and went with him. 
The ascetic sent him to take down and bring in perfect silence = a dead 
hod^’ containing a vetala (vampire or demon), which hung on the 
limb of a tree.* As the king was bringing the body, the vetala pro- 
posed that a story be told to while away the time; * and when the king, 
fearing to break the silence, would not speak, the vetala himself told 
the story of the Prince who insulted a Brahman.* 

In a city * in the northern couniTj’ there was a king named Smd- 
cara," whose son Jayasena was devoted to the himt. One day he 
pursued an animal into the jungle until he lost sight of it; and he 
came to a river where a brahman was performing a ceremony. The 
prince ordered the brahman to hold his horse while he drank of the 
water; but the brahman refused. saAong: “ Am I then your ser^'ant ? ” 
The prince was angry and beat him with his whip, whereupon the brah- 
man ran howling to the king and made complaint. The king in anger 
ordered his son to be exiled, because he had insidted the sanctity of 
a brahman, thus endangering the prosperity of the kingdom (vs 352).* 
The minister protested against such punishment for one rash act of 
a 3’oung man otherwise wortlij* to succeed his father and rule the king- 
dom; but the king insisted that he should be punisht, and ordered 
that his hand should be struck off. The brahman came in then and 
askt that the prince be forgiven for his sake. So the prince was saved. 

The vetala askt the king whether the brahman or the king showed 
the greater virtue, and Vikrama said “The king.” As soon as he spoke 
the vetala disappeared from his shoulder and returned to the tree. 
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This was repeated until the vetala had told 25 stories (the rest of 
which are, however, not related in our texts). Then the vetala, per- 
ceiving the king’s courage and perseverance, was appeased and gave 
the king a boon; the king received from him the 8 Magic Powers, 
and the promise of attendance in person ® when the king should call 
upon him. 

N.B. JE, replaces this story by a different one, the Haunted House; see p. xii. 
BR simplifies the story to such an extent that there is hardly anything left of it. Our 
summary follows SR and MR and does not always specify omissions in BR. 

1. So SR; in a wood MR; not located BR. 2. Not mentioned in IMR. 3. A gaml- 
tree SR, a gingapa-tree MR. The tree is not alluded to in BR. 4. BR simply says the 
vetala devised a way to make the king speak; in it the story told by the vetala is 
wholly wanting. In MR the vetala begins the narration himself without trying to 
get the king to tell a story. 6. In SR he threatens that if the king knows the answer 
to the question he will ask at the end, and does not tell it, his head will split. The 
story is found only in SR and MR (cf. preceding note). 6. Named Vindhyavatl SR, 
Vigranta MR. 7. SR; Vicarapara MR. 8. This is the only vs found in both SR and 
MR, but both expound the idea at length; SR has 12 vss on the subject. 9. This 
promise is mentioned by both SR and BR, not by MR. MR and BR agree in the end- 
ing of the story as given above; the full story of -how the ascetic’s treachery was 
revealed by the vetala to the king, and how with his aid the king outwitted and killed 
the ascetic, is foimd here only in SR (cf. Section Hla of the Frame-story, which also 
supplies the endmg missing in MR, BR at this place). SR here has the vetala bring the 
ascetic back to life at the request of the forgiving king. 


32 (not in MR, JR). Story of the Thirty-second Statuette. 

Vikrama’s Power and Magnanimity 

Such a king was Vikrama. He overcame the whole earth by his 
valor, and banisht poverty from the world by his generosity; his 
power was universally establisht. 

A brief panegyric to the above effect is all that SR and BR have in lieu of Story 82. 
They undoubtedly represent the original in this respect. JR has, as in the case of 
Stories 29 and 31, another story — the Poverty Statue. MR also, after a couple of 
stanzas of panegyric, puts in a story of its own, in which it is related how Bhafti 
became Vikrama’s minister. 



Composite outline of the original Vikrama-carita 
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33. Conclusion. The Cursing of the Statuettes and their Release 

Again the last statue^ spoke and said to Bhoja: “ Such a king was 
Vikrama.- But you also are a great, glorious, and generous king, and 
like him an incarnation of Visnu.® Thru you we are releast from a 
curse.” The king askt how this was, and was told that the 32 statues 
(whose names are given were 32 di\'ine women, servants of Parvatl.® 
Once 51va made love to them,® and they desired him in their hearts; ’’ 
pereehung this, Parvatl curst them to become lifeless statues on Indra’s 
throne.® T^Tien they begged for mercy,® she said that when the throne 
should have been presented to Vikrama and should afterwards have 
come into Bhoja’s hands, thej' were to tell to Bhoja the deeds of 
Vikrama, and then they should be releast. Therefore they said they 
were now pleased with Bhoja, and offered him a wish. He said he 
needed nothing; but for the good of others he askt that whoever 
should hear or recite the Adventures of Vikrama should be blest 
with rich fortune, glorj^ and might.*® The statues granted this wish, 
and ascended into heaven.*® And King Bhoja placed divine images 
on the throne, and held a festival in its honor.** And he reigned long 
and prosperously.*® 

1. So SR, 5IR; the 32 statues collectively JR. (and BR, as is eiddent from the 
sequel). 2. This sentence not in BR, JR. 3. A divine incarnation BR; not in JR. 
4. No names in BR. 6. This and the following are changed in JR: according to it 
they were servants of Indra, and were curst by him for laughing irreverently at a 
dirty ascetic whom they saw one day. 6. Not in MR. 7. Not in SR. 8. On earth 
(no mention of Indra’s throne here or in the nest sentence) ME, BR. 9. In JR there 
is no begging for mercy, but at the time when Indra gave his throne to ‘'i’lfcrama 
(Frame-story lUb, JR A 111) he laid this injunction upon them, accompanying it by 
the promise of release. Cf. the preceding note for MR, BR. 10. So SR, hlR; in 
BR, JR he makes no request, but the statues of their own accord grant this blessing. 
11. Only “ hear ” MR, BR. 12. With the magic powers, MR. SR adds that they 
shall be immune to all manner of natural and supernatural dangers. 13. No mention 
of ascent into heaven in MR, BR; SR says they went to their own abode (which of 
course means heaven). 14. So SR, BR; nothing of t h is in JR; in MR he himself 
mounts the throne. 16. SR, remembering that the whole book was supposed to be 
told to Parvati by Qiva (Frame-story 1), closes with a statement of how the goddess 
was pleased with the story'. 
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Part Vn. Principles underlying tert and translation; typographical 

devices 

Principles followed in the construction of the text and tjrpographical 
devices used therein. — I have endeavored to furnish a “conservative” 
text. I have tried to determine in every case what the archetype of 
all the manuscripts read. When this could not be done with an ap- 
proach to certainty, I have made it a rule at least to adhere to the 
readings of some manuscript or manuscripts. I have resorted to 
emendation, as a rule, only when the readings of all manuscripts seemed 
impossible. 

Every emendation is indicated in the printed text by an asterisk (*) 
placed immediately before the emended word. The asterisk means 
that there is some element of the word which follows it that is not found 
in any manuscript. 

The only departures from my manuscript authorities which are not 
markt by this asterisk are corrections of sandhi and punctuation. 
The sandhi of most of the authorities is so bad that it seemed to me 
allowable and necessary to neglect it almost altogether. As a rule 
I have not noted the sandhi of the manuscripts even in my Critical 
Apparatus. Furthermore, I have freely punctuated the text accord- 
ing to sense, largely without regard to the punctuation of the 
manuscripts. 

I have followed the accepted rules of sandhi in printing the text. 
Before any mark of punctuation I have introduced (or kept) the form 
called for by the rules of euphony in the pause, except in the metrical 
portions. In these I have followed the usual practice of employing 
pause-euphony at the end of each half-stanza, and nowhere else. 

For the purposes of citation, each Section of the Frame-story and 
each Statuette-story (briefly each “unit”) is treated as a separate unit, 
and these units are numbered in the same sequence as that in which 
they stand in the Translation and the Text and the Tables of Contents 
of the present volumes. 

The lines (not the stanzas) of each unit of the Metrical Recension are 
numbered starting at the beginning of each unit with number 1. — 
Similarly, vdth the other recensions (those in mingled prose and verse), 
the stanzas of each umt are numbered starting in each unit with num- 
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her 1. And the prose lines between any two consecutive stanzas are 
numbered from the prior stanza to the latter stanza, starting afresh 
with number 1 after each stanza. 

In referring to the texts of the present volumes therefore, two num- 
bers only are necessary if the reference is to a stanza, whereas in refer- 
ring to a line of prose three numbers are to be used, of which the first 
refers to the unit, the second to the stanza next preceding the line of 
prose in question, and the third to the particular line of prose to be in- 
dicated. If the line of prose comes before any stanza, the zero-sign (0) 
replaces the number of the stanza. 

Principles followed in the making of the translation and typographi- 
cal devices used therein. — I have endeavored to translate the text 
into as good literarj'^ English as possible. At the same time, I have 
tried to give an accurate reproduction of the precise meaning of the 
Sanskrit. I hope that my translation will satisfy the needs of two 
classes of readers; first, those who wish to read the Engh'sh without 
reference to the Sanskrit, and secondly, those who wish to use the 
English to find out my idea of just what the Sanskrit means. Most 
of the Sanskrit text is, indeed, so comparativefy easy that the transla- 
tion will not be of very much use for this second purpose. Nevertheless, 
there are quite a good many individual passages where I, at least, have 
had a good deal of trouble. There are even a few problems of interpre- 
tation which I fear I have not solved entirely or with absolute 
correctness. 

In making the meaning clear I have had recourse to explanatory 
insertions to a considerable extent. Many of these would have been 
put into footnotes but for tj’^pographical difficulties. Moreover, the 
metrical parts of the text abound in plays upon words, sometimes very 
intricate ones, in which a whole series of words in the Sanskrit have 
double meanings. It is impossible to translate these into English 
except by double translations — a very ungraceful, but necessarj', 
procedure. 

Alternative translations of the sort just referred to, and all other 
explanatory matter — in short, everj'^thing that is not meant to be a 
direct reproduction of something in the Sanskrit text — is put within 
either square brackets or parentheses. The distinction between the 
two which I have followed may perhaps not be worth while; but it 
seems to me that at least it cannot do any harm, and that it may be 
useful. It is as follows: 
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Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose matter which seems to me to be 
a necessary part of the English rendering, altho it is not directly 
exprest in the Sanskrit, but understood — either from the context, 
or from the general mental stock-in-trade of Hindus who would read 
the text. This matter contained in parentheses may be read straight 
along with the context, without interrupting the flow of the narrative 
— just as if the parentheses were not there. 

Square brackets [ ] on the other hand are used to enclose matter of 
a more strictly explanatory sort, or alternative renderings — in short, 
anything which interrupts the narrative, so that it cannot be read as 
an integral part of the continuous story. 

The stanzas of the original text of the recensions in mingled prose 
and verse are made to constitute each a separate paragraph of the 
translation. And these paragraphs are numbered with numbers which 
correspond to the numbering of the stanzas in the original Sanskrit. 



VIKRAMA’S ADVENTURES 


Translated from four different recensions (Southern, Metrical, 
Brief, Jainistic) of the Sanskrit original and printed 
in four horizontally parallel sections 



EXPLANATION OF HEAD -LINES AND 
SUBORDINATE HEADINGS 


of the pages containing the Translation and (in volume 27) tlie Text 


Sections of tlie Frame-story are numbered with Roman numerals, I to 
XII. 

Stories told by the Statuettes are numbered with Arabic nu- 
merals, 1 to 32. 

It is important to remember that a Roman or an Arabic numeral alwaj's refers in 
this work to the original order of tlie Sections or Stories of Vikrama’s Adventures, 
except in cases where the contrary is expressly staled. 

Of this fact, due account is taken in the woitling of the subordinate headings. Thus, 
in giving the four recensions of the Story “Ilcadlcss bodies revived,” the subordinate 
heading for the Brief Recension is not “Brief Recension, Story 7,” but rather “Brief 
Recension of Story 7. This, in the mss. of BR, is 5.” 

This “original order” appears in the actual sequence of tlie Sections and Stories of 
the Translation or Text as printed in the present volumes, and ns summarily tabulated 
above, on page xii, which see. 

Section-numbers and Story-numbers given in the head-lines of each 
left-hand page following. — It should be borne in mind that these 
numbers refer to the “original order” as just explained. 

Numbers given in the subordinate headings of the pages following. — 
In like manner, the numbers in the left-hand part of the subordinate 
headings refer to the same “original order.” — In cases where a Section 
or Story has suffered dislocation in a given recension, this fact is made 
clear by a statement in the right-hand part of the subordinate heading, 
which tells what place that Section or Story occupies in the mss. of 
that recension. 



TRANSLATION OF ^TKRAIMA’S AD'STiNTURES 

Presented in four horizontally parallel recensions 

L Frame-story; First Section 
Invocation, and announcement of theme 
Southern' Recexsiox of I 

1. Homage to the Elephant-faced [Ganega], mighty, cleaver of 
the darkness of obstacles, whose eye is washt-by-billows of a 
boundless flood of compassion. 

2. Having done homage to the majestic Primeval Spirit [Vi 5 nu], 
to the ancient Lotus-born [Brahma], to Uma’s consort [Giva], 
and to blessed SarasvatJ, I compose “ Vikramarka’s Adventures.” 

Once on a time, when the Supreme Lord sat on a peak of 

Mount ICailasa, the Mother of tlie World [Parvatl, consort], 

with an obeisance, said: “ Look now! 

3. T\h‘th the delights of the Sacred Word and of books of science 
the time of the wise doth pass; but of others, fools, in sleep or in 
quarrels. 

Accordingly, to beguile the time, let a tale be told that shall amaze 
the minds of all the world.” 

Then the Supreme Lord answered Parvatl: “ 0 mistress of my life, 
listen, and 1 will tell a tale that will take everybodj’’s heart.” 

jMETRia\L Recension' of I 

Once upon a time, upon tlie rock wliicli is a touchstone for the bracelet of Huvatfa’s 
arm, the daughter of Hinifdaya [PurvaU] said to the World-Lord [Civa]: “ 0 god, do 
thou relate some tales, beautiful, freeing from hindrances, refreshing the mind, and 
charming, to me who am desirous of listening.” Then tlie Great God, being kindly 
disposed, spoke unto Bhavunl with a voice sn-ect with the nectar that flowed from the 
beams of the moon on his head : “There was a certain tlirone, mysterious and majestic; 
and on it round about were thirty-two statuettes. Once upon a time, on a fitting 
occasion, in tlie midst of King Bhoja's assembly, crowded with skillful artists, thej' 
related these tales.” The goddess said: “ TOiose was this marvelous throne, O god 
Of what sort was its appearance ? \Miere was its first location, in the family of what 
prince ? From whom did King Bhoja obtain tliis wondrous throne ? This seems to 
me likelj' to be a matter of interest; begin at tlie beginning and teU me.” Thus 
addrest the Great God spoke, crested wiUi the ivory loveliness of the moon (which 
was on his forehead), the God who causes unforeseen prosperity. 

Here ends the first section of the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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7 . Frame-story: First Section — BR, JR, VarR 
Brief Recension of I 

1. Homage to Him, the remover of obstacles, whom the Vedanta-scholars call 
Brahman, and others the supreme nature [pradhana], the sold [puruja], the 
cause of the origin of the universe [or, the cause of all production], or God. 

2. I worship here the feet of ^arada (Sarasvati, goddess of learning], who rescues 
men from sinking in the ocean of dullness, who alone is thoro mistress of the 
gift of learning, who gave to Narada his skill at the lute. 

3. In our hearts we praise the Absolute [svarupa], which consists of perfect bliss 
and is entirel 5 ' invisible even to the eyes of the seers; which gives luster, as a 
light in a house, to the minds of the sages, and which bears the name of Rama 
[= Vi^nu]. 

4. We revere ever the Highest Light, composed of pure bliss and intel- 
ligence, which shines in the hearts of the righteous like the disk of the moon im- 
bedded [reflected] in the water. 

Now, for the piurpose of delighting the hearts of the wise, there shall be told, in(mingled) 
prose and verse, a story-composition, entertaining by reason of the wondrous things 
told in artistic narration by the thirty-two throne-statuettes. And it is said: 

6. Those who possess a store of knowledge, and no others, take pleasiue in the 
entertainment furnisht by the works of great poets. Thus moonstones only are 
melted by the rays of the moon, and never any other stones. Moreover: 

6. Enjoyment of literature, obtainable thru the sentiments (of the words) and 
the emotions (produced thereby), is experienced by a skillful man thru his insight, 
and by no other; the clever peacocks recognize the deep-nunbling thunder of the 
clouds, but the cranes cannot. 

7. Ascending once upon Mount Kailasa, which rejoices the gods, the Bright 
Goddess [Gauri = Parvatl] askt of her lover, the Moon-bright God tCiva], the 
god who dwells in bliss and who makes all people bright with his splendor: 

8. “ 0 thou whom even the ascetics, verily, cannot grasp with their minds, tho 
they perform penance with distressing austerities; as I come to thy embrace, 
0 god, I become pervaded with happiness, and there awakes in me the sign of 
a feeling [anubhava] of virtue [or, an auspicious outward-sign-of-inward-feeling]. 

9. The righteous sa 3 ^ O Lord of the Gods, that thou wilt fulfil a desire when ap- 
proacht in praj'er; so therefore, as a kindness to me, do thou, who art the Light 
of Pure Knowledge, tell me stories. 

10. Bent on pleasing me. Lord of the Gods, do thou tell a tale overflowing with 
joy, charming, pleasant, and packt with flavor [or, with rhetorical qualities; 
the word, rasa, means in rhetoric the sentiment — love, pitj% or what-not — to 
which a composition appeals].” 

11. Then the Great Lord, filled with the nectar of contentment, spoke unto bis 
dear one a dear [kindly, pleasing] word in accordance with her desire. 

12. “There was a glorious divdne throne, made of moonstones; and on it were 
thirty-two statuettes studded with jewels. 

13. Now each one of these was endowed with a miraculous voice, and thus each 
one in turn spoke to Bhoja, O Lotus-ej'ed (Goddess).” 

14. “ Whose now was this throne ? And how was it obtained by Bhoja ? 

“ All this, 0 Moon-faced (Goddess), I will now teU thee.” 
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Invoccdion, and announcement of theme 

Jaeostic Eecension of I 

1. Glorj- to tliat Supreme and Shim’ng Light, which dispels all the darkness of 
the three worlds, whose utmost bounds even devotees cannot see, tlio they 
understand the use of the word and concept of tlie Infinite. 

2. I do homage to the Holy Primeval Lord, of whom tlie three worlds witli their 
many variant forms appear constantly in tlie one mirror of knowledge as the 
visible image. 

3. 3Iaj' the honored teachers [ciders, res'erend persons], to whom be paid rev- 
erence witli bouquets of flowers, be gracious unto me. And may tlie noble 
poets, whose fancy ever rises to fresh flights, clarify [illumine] my words. 

Tliis is the beginning of a composition concerning the noble King Vikrama, 
champion of the religion [tliat is. Jainism] of the noble Arhat [Sarvajua] whose majestic 
feet are revered by all the gods, the demons, and tlie leaders of the human multitudes. 
This king’s understanding was refined by instruction imparted by the Great Teacher 
Siddhasena Divakara; he was adorned witli the best heroism, generosity, and supreme 
magnanimity in the world, and witli a host of other virtues; and he surpast even 
Tririkrama [Vi^iju] in courage [vikrama; a double play on the name]. 

Thus has this (tale) been handed down by bards of old. Namely: 

Once in olden time, before tlie noble King Bhoja, who was the majestic dwelling- 
place of superior royal splendor, the virtues of the noble Vikramaditya were praised 
in thirty-two very marvelous stories by thirty-two statuettes, found on a tlirone that 
a god had sat upon, and that was fashioned of moonstone gems. At this point some 
curious persons will say; “ IMiose was this tlirone, and given by whom to whom ? 
How was it obtained by Bhoja ? TVIiat were these tales ? ” Hear then the account 
of all of this. For thus it runs. 

V.A.R.\nuci Eecexsiox of 1 

1. Hail to the majestic feet of tlie elders [reverend persons], and likewise to our 
tutelarj- gods, devoutly worsliipt. In all affairs we undertake may constant 
success attend, and in litcrarj’ performance may we have brilliant skill. 

Vararuci composes — let cultivated people hear! — rare and beautiful tales of the 
prevention of the Uirone of Vilcramfiditya by tliirty-lwo attempts [tliat is, apparently, 
tales of how King Bhoja was prevented from mounting tlie tlirone — ?]. 


H. Frame-stoiy : Second Section 
King Bhartrhari and the fruit that gave immortality 
SotITHEKX ReCEXSIOX OF II 

There was a city named Ujjaj'inI, bestrewn with all good things, 
and surpassing Indra’s abode [heaven] in e.vcellence. In it was king 
a man whose two majestic feet were reddened by the vermilion from 
the foreheads of all his vassals* wives, Bhartphari b3’’ name, skilled in 
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II. Frame-story: Second Section — SR 

all the arts and knowing all the sciences. His younger brother was 
named Vikrama [Valor], for by his own valor he took away the valor 
of his foes. This Bhartrhari had a wife named Anangasena, who sur- 
past the njmiphs of heaven [apsarases] by her beautj^, loveliness, and 
other excellences. 

In this city there was a certain brahman, who knew all the hooks 
of science, and had an exceptional acquaintance with charm-text- 
books; yet he was a pauper. By the performance of incantations he 
propitiated the Queen of the Earth [Parvati]. She, being propitiated, 
said to the brahman: “ Brahman, choose a wish.” The brahman 
said: “ 0 goddess, if you are pleased with me, then make me immune 
to old age and death.” Then the goddess gave him a dndne fruit, 
and said: “ Mj” son, eat this fruit, and you shall be immune to old 
age and death.” 

Then the brahman took that fruit, and went back to his own house; 
and when he had bathed and performed di\Tne service, before he ate 
the frixit this thought occurred to his mind : “How now! After all I 
am a pauper; if I become immortal who wiU be helpt by me ? No, 
even if I live a very long time I am bound to do nothing but go 
a-begging. Now even a short life, if a man be a benefactor of others, 
amounts to something piterally, is for the better]. . Moreover, he who 
lives but for a very short time, blest with intelligence and high posi- 
tion and such advantages, his life it is that bears fruit. And thus it 
is said : 

1. Fruitful shall be the life of a man who lives only for a short 

time, but endowed with renowned wisdom, manliness, high rank, 
and such qualities, say the righteous. As for (merely) living a 
long time, even a crow does that, devouring scraps of food that 
are thrown to him. And so: 

2. Real life is that which is lived by glorious and righteous men. 

A crow may live for a long time, by gulping morsels of rotten 
food. Moreover: 

3. He truly lives thru whose life many (others) live; does not even 

a crane fill his own belly with his beak ^ Moreover: 

4. A thousand times insignificant are those who merely fill their 
bellies in the business of their own support; he whose own interest 
is the interest of others, that man alone is a leader of the just. 
Thus the underworld-fire d rinks up the ocean to fill its own in- 
satiable belly; but the cloud, to relieve the heat of the earth ac- 
cumulated by the summer. 
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King Bhartrliari and the fruit that gave immortality 

5. A man wiio effects no useful end either by his caste, his deeds, 
or his virtues, his birth serves only for a name, like an accidentally- 
formed "word [which makes no sense either as real or common noun, 
a verh, or an adjective, and can constitute no word unless it be a 
■proper noun', a series of puns on the double meanings of several 
Sanskrit words, whose translations are italicized here]. 

If with this idea in mind this fruit should be given to the king, he, 
being immune to old age and death, would be a righteous benefactor 
to all the four castes.” Accordingly he took the fruit and came into 
the king’s presence, and first recited this blessing: 

6. “ May he [^iva] who wears a garland of snakes, and also he 
[\^snu] who assumes a j’^ellow-clad form — I say, may Hara and 
Hari [^iva and Visnu] bless jmu, O king! ” 

And giving the fruit into the king’s hands he said: “ 0 kmg, eat 
this matchless fruit, which was obtained by the favor of a goddess’s 
boon, and you shall be immune to old age and death.” 

So the king took that fruit, and gave hi-m many grants of land, and 
dismist him. Then he reflected: “ Now, by eating this fruit I shall 
have immortality. But I am extremelj^ fond of Anangasena; and 
while I am stUl alive she will die. I cannot endure the pain of separa- 
tion from her. So I will give this fruit to Anangasena, who is as dear 
as life to me.” So sajdng he called Anangasena, and gave it to her. 
But this Anangasena had a groom as lover, and she in turn, upon 
meditation, gave the fruit to him. And there was a certain slave-girl, 
who was best-beloved of this groom; and he gave it to her. But the 
slave-girl was in love with a certain cowherd, and gave it to him. 
But he in turn had a great passion for a girl who carried cow-dung, 
and gave it to her. 

Now this girl was carrying cow-dung outside of the city, and had 
placed the basket of it on her head and throvm that fruit on the top of 
the basket; and as she was coming along the king’s highway. King 
Bhartrhari was going a-hunting with the princes. And when he saw 
that fruit placed on the top of the load of cow-dung on her head, 
he took it, and turned about, and came back to his dwelling. Then 
he called the brahman and said: “ Brahman, is there any other fruit 
like that which you gave me.^ ” The brahman replied: “0 king, that 
was a divine frtiit, obtained by the favor of a goddess’s boon; there 
is no (other) fruit like it in the world. Moreover, the king, surely, is 
like God himself, and no falsehood must be spoken before him; he 
must be regarded even as a deity. And thus it is said: 
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II. Frame-story: Second Section — SR, MR 

7 . The seers declare that the king partakes of the nature of all 
the gods [or, is wholly of divine nature] ; therefore a wise man 
shall look upon him as a god and shall speak no falsehood before 
him.” 

Then the king said: “ How if a fruit of that sort makes its appear- 
ance ? ” The brahman replied: “ Was this fruit eaten or not ? ” The 
king said: “ I did not eat the fruit, but gave it to my dearly beloved 
consort Anafigasena.” The brahman said: “ Then ask her whether 
she ate that fruit.” Then the king called Anafigasena, and making 
her swear an oath askt of her. And she replied: “ I gave that fruit 
to the groom.” Then he, being summoned and questioned, said he 
had given it to the slave-girl; and the slave-girl said she had given it 
to the cowherd, and he to the girl who carried cow-dung. Then, 
when the king became fully aware of the truth, he was plunged in the 
deepest sorrow, and spoke this stanza: 

8. “ All in vain is the passion which men bestow upon the charms 
of youth and beauty; in the hearts of arch-browed women Lord 
Love does exactly what he chooses.” 

And again: “Alas, no one can dhdne the thoughts and actions of 
women! And thus it is said; 

9. The leap of a horse, God Indra’s thunder, the minds of women, 

the destiny of man, lack and excess of rain — these not even a god 
comprehends; how much less a man ! And so: 

10. One may catch a tiger in the jungle, a bird up in the sk\', or 

a fish swimming in the midst of the water, more easily than the 
fickle heart of a woman. Fiu-thermore: 

11. It is easier to imagine royal glory adorning the son of a 

barren woman, or floral beauty in the sky [these are in India 
proverbial expressions for the impossible], than even the least 
sign of purity in the hearts of women. Moreover: 

12. Verily, the actions of women bafile even those who know 

Truth, and can rightly distinguish pain and pleasure, victor}' and 
defeat, life and death. And again: 

13. Even tho they have just enjoyed a man like the God-of-Love, 

they straightway desire another man; such is the nature of all 
women, say the pure in heart. And so: 

14. V'ithout muttered charms, or incantations, or knowledge, or 
education, women are able instantly to deceive even a man who 
has riches of knowledge. 

15. The suitor who is generally dear to women, I ween, is one 
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ttIio is expelled from family and caste, despised and a scoundrel, 
filthy and 'wholly base. 

16. Even tho they be in places of dignity and high position, and 
among ■vdrtues of 'worshipful eminence, 'women sink of them- 
selves, 'without any reason at all, into a mire of 'wickedness. 

17. Women both laugh and weep for the sake of profit; they 

induce a man to trust them, but themselves trust no one; there- 
fore a man of good lineage and morals should alwaj’s shun them, 
like cakes found in a bm-ial-ground. Furthermore: 

18. There is no greater happiness than renunciation; no other 
bliss than knowledge; no other sa'vdor than Visnu; no greater 
enemy than the roimd of existence.” 

Speaking this (last) stanza Bhartrhari attained to complete renun- 
ciation of the world; and establishing Vikramarka in the kingship, 
he himself went into the forest. 

Here ends the Story of BhartrharV s Renunciation 
Metrical Recension of n 

There was a city named Ujjaj’ini, blest with ample ■wealth, an ornament to the 
earth-circle, ■which surpast the felicity of the gods’ abode. Its long ■was named Bhar- 
trhari; he ■was a charmer of the hearts of lovely women; and his yoimger brother, the 
presumptive heir, -was the young prince Mkramaditya. Anafigasena, the august 
queen, was dear to Bhartrhari; the king’s heart was devoted to her, and he had no 
thought for any other thing. [6] 

In this same city was a brahman, opprest with misfortune, who by the perform- 
ance of long-continued austerities won the favor of Bhadrakall pParvatiJ. Being 
urged by the goddess to choose a wish, for some unaccountable reason he forgot his 
real desire, and wisht for immortalitj'. Then, gi'ving him a divine fruit, the goddess 
smiled and said : “ Brahman, if your reverence will eat this fruit, you shall be like an 
immortal. But the fruit will have no effect on two persons or more; it must be eaten 
by only one.” So speaking she straightway disappeared. Then he came to his own 
house, and his wife went forth to meet him joyfully, and askt after the result of his 
penance: “ TVh'at have you obtained, O most wise one ? ” TVhen he, holding the 
fruit in his hand, told her what had happened, she said to him: “ A priest never has 
good sense; that is why you have done this now. Tho long-lived, you will be continu- 
aUy poverty-stricken, and always begging; so you might as well be dead.” Hearing 
these his wife’s words he was for a long time filled ■with sad reflection: “ Where is the 
wisdom and where the happiness of a man who is deprived of (the support of) fate ? 
How can a man live bereft of relations and poor ? Therefore I will give this frmt to 
the king, and he shall live.” Making this resolve, that foolish brahman quickly did 
so; and hariing received suitable marks of respect from Bhartrhari, he departed. [26] 

But then the king, halving obtained the frmt, reflected: "The good brahman said 
that the fruit could be used only b 3 ' one. H mj' consort Anafigasena, mj' constant 
source of joy, goes to heaven, it would be a calamityl How can 1 endure separation 
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from her ? ” So the king gave the divine fruit to his beloved wife. And she presented 
it to a groom, her lover. And he made a present of that same fruit to a girl that 
cleaned the horse-stables; and she in turn to her beloved, a cowherd. But in the 
morning, in the stable, as he was about to drive forth the herd of cattle, he gave that 
fruit to his beloved, a girl who carried cow-dung. And she, carrying the fruit upon 
a bamboo basket filled with cow-dung, started to walk slowly back to her house. At 
that very moment King Bhartrhari was coming to town from tlie riding-course, and 
saw the woman with the fruit. He remembered that fruit right well; and filled 
with astonishment he summoned the good brahman who gave him the fruit, and 
askt: “ Brahman, you gave me a fruit, saying that one had been given to you by tlie 
Goddess; and here is another like it! ” So saying he showed him the fruit. Looking 
at it and perceiving that it was so, the wise brahman said to the king: “ You evidently 
did not eat the fruit; you gave it to some one. Ask the gudra- woman [the carrier of 
cow-dung] particularly whence she came by it, 0 king. She will explain the whole 
matter, and your majesty wfil understand it. But you, 0 king, are the governor of 
the whole earth; how could any one speak falsely before your majesty ? ” Thus 
addrest the king summoned that girl who carried cow-dung, and took the fruit, and 
found by investigation that it was even so. And when he knew what the queen had 
done, he was disgusted with life, and spoke thus: “ Ah, because of the enthusiasm of 
my vain affection I am deceived, on account of my infatuation, by a vdcked and most 
shameless woman. A curse on the evil wrought by women I ” After reflecting thus 
for some time, he attained to complete renunciation of the world; and establishing 
Vikramaditya in his kingdom, he went into the forest. 

Here ends the second section of the Thirty-two Tales of Vikramaditya' s Throne, called 
How BhartxharVs Renunciation came about 

Brief Recension of II 
The Lord said: 

There was in the south country a city named Ujjayinl. And there lived a king 
named Bhartrhari. 

1. As a flower is made glorious by its perfume, as the sky by the sun, as a grove 
by the spring, so did he make glorious his city, 0 goddess. 

2. Endowed with virtues unspoiled by pride, skilled in all tlie art of conduct, 0 
lovely-eyed [‘partridge-eyed’] goddess, this noble king ruled liis kingdom. 

This King Bhartrhari had a wife named Anangasena, who was extremely beautiful 
and well-favored of fortune. 

3. His life depended wholly on her, the gazelle-eyed queen; for she was a spring 
yielding the elixir of nectar of loveliness, which causes the intoxication of love. 

4. The queen was resplendent in the intoxication of youth, with fresh young 
limbs, like a creeper with its fresh new tendrils, when it takes on the color ap- 
propriate to the spring season [or: ‘ the color it assumes at the approach of 
spring ’]. 

6. As Moonhght [personified as the moon’s consort] is to the moon, as Sarasvatl 
[goddess of poetic inspiration] to the poet, so was she the mistress of his life; 
yes, dearer than life to him. 

Now at this time there was in that city a certain brahman, who, tho he was well- 
verst in incantations, ■was an entirely helpless pauper thru the power of fate. 
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6. And becoming utterly desperate because of his poverty, 0 goddess, this brah- 
man undertook to propitiate the goddess, the Queen of the Earth. 

7. Then the orld-mother, gratified by the manner [or, the genuineness] of his 
devotions, spoke to him, saying: “ doose a ivish, ivise sir.” 

8. Then the brahman said to the goddess; “ Grant me immortality.” “Amen!” 

said (the goddess) Capdi, and gave him a divine fruit. 

9. “ Only eat this fruit, and immortality shall be yours.” Hearing these words 
of the goddess the brahman reflected: 

“ I can obtain immortality by means of merely eating this fruit. But if a man be poor 
forever, and if his face be saddened by cra%'ing after alms from others, that sort of 
immortality would bring no pleasure, but rather nothing but pain. 

10. A burden to the earth is the life of a pauper, a fool, a man h’ving in disgrace, 
and also a slanderer of others. 

11. Like bubbles in the water, like sparks in the fire, so beings who perform no 

service are born only to die. And it is said: 

12. A pauper, a sick man, a fool, an exHe, and one who is always a servant of 
other men; these five, tho li^ung, are declared to be in truth dead, O Bharata! 

Therefore what is the use of this length of life ? So I will give this fruit to the king; 
and he, with the aid of long life, will work for the benefit of all, and all creatines [or, 
all his subjects] will be made happy. For: 

13. The generous man who comforts the poverty of the deserving with gifts; 
he who illu min es the earth-circle with ever-fresh glories; and he who makes his 
approach unto the majestic feet of Narayana [^fispu]; may these all live long 
and be successful in the three worlds, O Qiva, Qiva! 

14. Those who relieve the misery of all creatures by their liberality and such 
lurtues; those whose bodies become worn out repeatedly with furthering the 
ends of others; those who, with min ds under complete control, constantly do 
homage to the majestic foot of Qambhu [Qiva]; happy are they! Their ends 
truly are attained; they it is that have won the highest heaven. 

And it is said by some: 

15. A man who effects no useftil end either by his caste, his deeds, or his drives — 
his birth serves only for a name, like an accidentally-formed word [cf. SR II. S].” 

Thus reflecting the brahman gave that fruit into the hands of King Bhartrhari. The 
king thought: “ By this I get long life. If Anangasena dies first, a curse on life! 
Without my beloved, what care I for life ? For: 

16. Like a cloud witliout fightniug, a lamp without a wick, without my beloved 

I want not a moment of life. And some say: 

17. The moon seems to have fierce-burning raj-s; a gentlv'-blowing breeze is 
like a thunderbolt; a garland seems like a bunch of needles, sandalwood-salve 
like sparks of fire, light like darkness by the power of destiny, and the veiy breath 
of life seems a burden; alas, alas! — the time of separation from a beloved wife 
seems the time of the destruction of the world.” 

Thus reflecting the king gave that fruit to Anangasena. But she had a lover, the 
head-groom, dearer than life itself to her; and so Anangasena gave the fruit to the 
head-groom. He loved a slave-girl and gave it to her; and she gave it to another 
man whom she loved, a door-keeper. He gave it to another woman, his mistress, dearer 
than life to him; and she gave it to another man whom she loved. And he took the 
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fruit and reflected: “ This wondrous fruit is worthy of the king.” So thinking he pre- 
sented it to King Bhartrhari. The king lookt the fruit over, and askt the queen: 
“ What did you do with the fruit ? ” Then the queen told him the truth of the matter. 
Forthwith the king made a full investigation, and found out the whole story. There- 
upon the king said: “ In the words of the proverb, 

18. The woman for whom I constantly sigh loves me not, but has a passion 

for another man, and that man is in love with another; some other woman is 
charmed (with love) on my account; fie on her and him and the Love-god and 
her and me! Again: 

19. One must ponder ever over learning with fixt attention; one must be sus- 
picious of a prince even tho his good will has been deserved; one must look closely 
after a girl even tho she be sitting on one’s lap; where is any constancy to be 
found in learning, in a prince, or in a girl ? ” 

Thus meditating the king, in disgust with the world, cstablisht the fortunate Vikra- 
m5,rka in his kingdom, and went into the forest to worship the Supporter of the World, 
the formless, changeless Adversary of the ocean of transmigration, the spotless 
Primeval Soul [Vi^pu]. For: 

20. I tell thee, gazelle-eyed lady, for men who have past over the road of the 
unprofitable round of existence unto the supreme station of salvation, the wor- 
ship of Narayapa [Vi?pu] is the highest good. 

21. Many devotees practise the three (daily) ablutions at the places of pil- 
grimage, while others engage in yoga-practices, and still others take pleasure in 
self-mortification [tapas]; but we worship the Majesty of Supreme Knowledge, 
clearly revealed in the world, bearing the name of Rama [ = Vi5pu], which is at 
the same time a beauteous splendor in the heart, 

Jainistic Recension op II [This, in mss. of JR, is IV 

There was once an ancient city named AvantI, founded by the noble Avantiku- 
mara, son of the noble Yugadideva, whose fame is told in the fifth book of the glorious 
Bhagavatapurapa . 

1. A city where Religion, Wealth, and Love (incarnate) had their station, all 
assembled together; were it not so, how could the people there have been all 
endowed (as they were) with (these,) the three objects of human desire ? 

2. Where were found rich men [ibhya], like elephants [ibha], of deep insight [or, 
punningly, spirited], of noble birth [or, descended from Bhadra, the world- 
elephant], devoted to giving alms [or, as of elephants, abounding in rut-fluid], 
and yet ever unannoyed in (the face of) hostile attacks [or, among bees, which 
are said to annoy elephants by gathering the rut-fluid]. 

3. Whose people were wise [punningly: like the planet Mercury], with regard to 
interest-bearing (capital) not mclined to hold it back [or, as of Mercury, ‘ with 
regard to the moon, not in opposition (thereto), ’], and averse to (having relations 
with) women who were not their own; so that they attained the glory of high 
position [or, as of Mercury, ‘ the bright apex of his orbit ’]. 

4. IVhere women, like the shore of the sea, W'ere distinguisht by having offspring 
[punningly, boats], excellent morals [a beautiful beach], and glittering jeweled 
ornaments [gems, of which the sea is the proverbial “ mine ”]. 

6. IWiose people did not consider Amaravatl (the city of the gods) attractive; 
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thinking, apparently [iva], that tho it is frequented by the gods, it is not the seat 
of sensual enjoyment [punningly; it is the pleasure-seat of the skj’-elephant]. 

6. Where the people, always free from distress, scorned the inhabitants of 
Bhogavatl [a city of serpents in the lower world], because the latter, tho they 
possess a plenitude of excellent deUghts [punningly, coils], are not free from fear 
caused by the king [by charm-mongers, snake-charmers]. 

7. (The island of) Ceylon was firmly believed by the young men of tbic city 
to be stained with blemish; for, said they, whereas even a single deceit [or, 
peak, ku{a] ought to be abandoned, Ceylon has three [has the mountain Triku{a, 
“ Three Peaks ”]. 

8. In which citj’ could be seen complete prostrations [pimningly, waving of 
clubs] in temples, wasting of oil [end of love] in lamps, serpents [false tongues] 
in snake-charmers’ houses, firm handles [violent fists] on swords, meaning 
[quarreling] in philosopliical discussions, true measure [persistent arrogance] in 
merchants’ guilds, ribbons [attachment to the world] in curling hair, but none 
of these things ever in people. 

In this city there ruled a king named Bhartrhari. hlany kings have ruled since 
olden time; but in his reign the earth was resplendent in the enj’oj-ment of a (good) 
ruler. Por: 

9. As by well-stationed pillars, the earth, wearj’ with the burden of strife, is 
supported by those (princes) who are compassionate to the poor, who are not 
toucht even bj' the intoxication of prosperity, terrible tho it is, who are intent 
upon doing good to others and rej'oice in receiving supplications, and who re- 
main self-composed even in the face of the furj' of the dread ailments that 
spring from youth [j'outhful passions]. 

And tliis king’s younger brother Vikramaditya at the time of the king’s coronation 
had been sent into exile in disgrace, for some reason or other. This king’s chief queen 
was named Anangasena, and she was dearer than life to him. In this city there was 
a certain brahman who was opprest with extreme poverty. He undertook to propitiate 
the goddess, the Queen of the Earth. And she was propitiated and said: “ Choose a 
wish.” And he wisht for agelessness and immortality. Then the goddess gave him 
a fruit and said: “You must eat this fruit, and then you shall be ageless and im- 
mortal.” Then the brahman took that fruit and went to his own dwelling; and when 
he had performed the midday rites and sat down to eat the fruit, he thought: “ After 
all I am a pauper and a beggar; so of what use will agelessness and unmortality be 
to me ? ” With this thought he gave the fruit to the king, and described its magic 
power as told bj’’ the goddess. And the king, being boimd with the shackles of love, 
gave the fruit to the queen. But the queen gave it to a groom whom she loved. And 
he, being enamored of a harlot, gave it to her. The harlot reflected: “ I am a harlot, 
a woman of low degree; what good will agelessness and immortality do me ? ” And 
she gave the fruit again to the king. But when the king had lookt the frmt over, 
and after he had ascertained this whole series of events, in disgust he reflected in his 
heart: 

10. “ The woman for whom I constantly sigh loves me not, but has a passion 
for another man, and that man is in love with another; some other woman is 
charmed (with love) on my account; fie on her and him and the love-god 
and her and me! 
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11. 'What mischief do not the fair-eyed women do when they have entered into 
the soft hearts of men ? They bring them to madness and to intoxication; 
they mock them and they revile them; they drive them both into ecstasy and 
into despair. 

12. The leap of a horse, thunder in the spring [Pperhaps ‘god Indra’s thunder’], 
the actions of women, what the future will bring forth, lack and excess of rain 
— these not even the gods comprehend, how much less men! 

13. 0 tlie staleness of the round of existence! O women, the cause of this stale- 

ness! Prosperitj', too, is as unsteady as a swing, and the body is a house of dis- 
ease and misery. For: 

14. Fortune is as unsteadj' as a swing; the spice of sensual enjoyments loses its 
savor in the end; the body is a house of calamity; even a great fortune is sub- 
ject to destruction in man3' ways; the world is a place of great sorrow, and 
woman is always the cause of much misery; and in spite of all this men take 
pleasure, alas! in this path of woe, rather than in the atman [true self or soulj.j 
16. A woman’s hair is the abode of lice; her face is a mass of bones tied together 
with hide; mammae eius sunt massae carnis; alvus est matula plena merdae 
et talium rerum; nates sunt instrumentum quod excrementum emittat, et 
crura sunt duae pilae quae id sustineant; so what is there in her to give pleasure 
to the noble? 

16. Birds, resting fearlessly in their laps, drink the joj'ous tears of the happy 
(ascetics) who dwell in mountain caves and reflect on the Supreme Light; but as 
for others, their lives are wasted away in the enjoyment of palaces, pool-banks, 
pleasure-groves, amusements, and shows, with which their passions make them 
acquainted.” 

So in disgust the noble King Bhartrhari abandoned himself to the practice of as- 
ceticism, which leads to the height of intense delight by cooling the heart with that 
indifference which is [which makes its possessor] own-brother to the bulb, the sprout 
of a plant, and the cloud [that is, which makes one perfectly dispassionate]. 


nia. Frame-story: Third Section, Part 1 
The treacherous ascetic and the winning of the vampire 
SoTJTEEHN Recension of Ilia 

Then when Vikraniaditya had obtained the kingdom, he satisfied 
the requirements of the gods and the brahmans, as well as of the poor, 
the lame, the crippled, and so forth. He gave complete protection 
to his subjects, made his servants contented, and won the hearts 
also of his ministers and vassals and so on by keeping his word. 
Thus the king ruled his kingdom, not departing from the principles 
of good conduct. 

Once upon a time a certain naked ascetic came into the king’s 
presence, and first reciting this blessing: 
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1. “ Maj' Hara [Qiva], who easily turns serpents into necklaces 
and wears them (as such), and the Boar-god ['^isnu] give you 
unbounded prosperitjM ” 

he gave a fruit into the king’s hands and said: “ O king, I am going 
to perform a sacrifice, with a beneficent charm, in a great cemetery, 
on the night before the new moon. Now do jmu act as my assistant 
in it.” And the king gave him his consent. So they two went to the 
cemetery; and there the ascetic, attempting to offer up the king as 
a sacrifice, was himself offered up instead. And on that occasion a 
vetala [vampire or demon] was made well-disposed to the king, and 
the king obtained the eight Great Magic Powers. 

Mexhic-il Eecen'siox of nia 

Then this Vikramaditya protected the whole circle of the earth, and devotedly- 
revered both the gods and the human gods [brahmans]. He helpt to prosperity day 
by day the poor, needy, and -wretched; (for) -virtues increase constantly in a virtuous 
man, 0 (goddess) of gentle speech. Thus he prospered by his right conduct, not 
separating morality from worldly success. 

Now there came to the king a certain magician from foreign parts, and askt him 
to be his assistant at a sacrifice for the attainment of a magic spell. On this occasion 
a vetala became propitiated towards the king, and granted him a -wish: “ IVhen you 
appeal to me I will come as your servant; I will act under your orders; there is noth- 
ing that I cannot perform. And the eight Magic Powers shall be attained by you.” 
So saying he departed. 

Brief BECE^-sIO^' of Ilia 

Then forthwith yifcramarka ruled the kingdom. For: 

1. Making the three worlds to shine brightly all around -with wondrous out- 
bursts of glory, which were brilliant as the water-drops thrown up by the sea 
when its water was churned with a churning-stick (at the famous mythical 
churning of the ocean), the noble King Vikramarka became a protector of the 
righteous, the sole estabh'sher of religion, and eager at heart to pay devotion to 
the gods and the brahmans. 

Now while he was governing the kingdom there arrived a certain naked ascetic, who 
undertook a sacrifice. And the king became his assistant thereat. On this occasion 
a vetala [vampire] became well-disposed to King Yikramaditya. 

J.umsTic Recexsiox of IHa [This, in mss. of JE, is W 

Thus the king ruled his kingdom happily. Once upon a time a certain ascetic came 
and said to the king: “ 0 hero, if you are not one to refuse a request, then I will ask 
a favor of you. For: 

1. A thousand times insignificant are those whose attention is fivt on the busi- 
ness of their o-wn support; whose own interest is but the interest of others, that 
man alone is a leader of the Just. Thus the underworld-fire drinks up the ocean 
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to fill its own insatiable belly; but the cloud, to relieve the heat of the summcr- 
parcht earth. 

2. Portune is transitory by nature; life also is transitory; e-vistcncc itself is 
transitory; why hesitate to perform works of benevolence ” 

Hearing the ascetic’s words the king said: “ Ascetic, if you can be helpt to success 
by my fortune or b 3 ' my life, j'ou have but to speak.” Then the ascetic said: " 0 
king, the success of the noble depends ever on courage alone. Por: 

3. Riima had to conquer Cej-lon, and to cross the ocean on foot; Euvaua was 
his opponent in battle, and he had onlj' apes for allies; nevertheless he smote 
the whole horde of the demons in battle. Success in the actions of the noble de- 
pends on courage, not on tlieir means of performance.” 

Again he said: “ 0 king, I have imdertaken to perform a certain incantation; do 
J'OU act as mj' assistant in this.” And the king agreed. Then the ascetic went by night 
along with the king to a wood. Thereupon he sent tlie king off to bring a corpse which 
was hung upon the limb of a tree; and he himself performed the introductorj’ rite 
and recited the incantation. Then, knowing the danger to the king, tlie vetfila [vam- 
pire or ghoulish demon, which dwelt in the corpse], after whiling awaj’ the night witli 
twenty-five stories, appeared to the king in the morning, and said: “ 0 king, this 
treacherous ascetic wishes to win for himself a golden man, bj' making an offering of 
you, as a superior hero. Therefore trust him not. Por: 

4. One must not put trust in a treacherous man, thinking ‘ I have done him a 

favor a wicked scoundrel, like a serpent, bites even one who has fed milk to 
him.” Hearing this, the king in amazement reflected: 

6. “ The evil deeds which fools perform for the sake of one life produce for them 
suffering wliich lasts over a thousand other lives. 

Ah, the deceitfuhiess of the soul (of man)! Well, be it so; what can he do ? [or: what 
difference will it make ?] I for my part will act according to circumstances. Por: 

6. A r'irtuous man, being immerst in his good deeds, is envelopt in tranquil 
seciu-itj', while a rascal, bj’ reason of his deeds of violence, must grovel at (Ids r) 
footstool [see Critical Apparatus]. Truly a serpent after drinking milk would 
spout forth no thin g but poison, but tills becomes again (as mild and harmless) 
as tlie shoot of a j'oung lotus by the power of an efficacious drug.” 

Thus reflecting, when the time came to make the sacrifice, he offered up that same 
ascetic, and obtained in the sacrificial fire-place a golden man. Then the dcitj’ wliich 
presided over the golden man made its appearance, and told the king the power that 
attacht to it, and departed, praising the king. Then at dawn the king took tlie golden 
man and went into his citj' with great pomp. 


rUb. Frame-story: Third Section, Part 2 
The gift of Indra’s throne 
Southern Hecension of TTT K 

In the whole earth no king had a swaj’’ like Vikrama’s. In the three 
worlds his fame flowed on uneheckt like the Ganges. At this time, in 
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The gift, of Indra’s throne 

the heaven of the gods, Indra, purposing to interrupt the austerities of 
(the famous ascetic) Vigvamitra, called (the njmiphs) Kambha and 
Urvagl and said: “ TVhichever of you two is especially skilled in the 
arts of singing and dancing, let her go to Vigvamitra’s penance-grove 
to disturb his austerities. And to her who succeeds in destroying the 
penance of Vigvainitra I wiU give a reward.” Hearing this Eambha 
said: “ 0 king of the gods, I am extremely skilled at dancing.” Then 
TJrvagl said: Sire, 1 know the art of dancing as the authorities 
teach it.” Thus a quarrel arose between the two, and to settle it 
they appeared before the assembly of the gods. First Eambha danst, 
and on the next day tJrvagI also gave a dancing-exhibition. Then 
the whole assembly of the gods was greatly deh’ghted at seeing the 
dancing of both of them; but no one could decide in favor of either, 
and saj' “she is superior in the art of dancing.” Just at this junc- 
ture Ivarada said; “Sang of the gods, there is on earth a king named 
Vikramaditya; he knows all the arts, and is especiallj- weU-verst in 
the art of dancing to music. He will be able to decide their dispute.” 
Then great Indra sent Matali [his charioteer and messenger] to U jjayioi 
to summon Vikramaditya. And Vikrama, when he received the sum- 
mons, went together with his attendant the vet^a to Amaravatl [the 
heavenly city]; and having performed obeisance to Indra he was 
offered a seat by him with marks of respect. Straightway the place 
for dancing was decorated. And first Eambha took her place on the 
stage and danst. And on the next day TJrragI mounted upon the 
stage and danst according to the authorities. Then Vikramaditya 
preferred IJrvafi, and gave her the pahn. indra said; “ O king, why 
did you give her the palm ? ” And Vikrama said: “ Sire, in dancing 
the chief thing is bodily grace. And grace is thus defined in the Text- 
book of Dancing [of Vasantaraja; on this and the stanzas, see vol. 27, 
p. 264]: 

1-2. Those who know dancing say that (natural) grace, which is 
more iihportant than practice, consists in freedom of movement 
[hterallj’’, freefootedness] of the limbs, moving neither too high 
nor too low; in the sjTnmetrj' of hips, elbows, features of the 
face, and ears; in charming repose of the countenance, and 
rhj-thmical expansion of the breast. 

Furthermore, the dancer must exhibit the special posture suited to 
the beginning of the dance. And this special posture is described in 
the Textbook of Dancing: 
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3. Squareness in regard to the limbs, — even feet, and hands 
(hanging straight dovm) like tendrils, — this is the universal rule 
laid down for the beginning of all dances. 

For thus her form should be: 

4. Face of the loveliness of the autumn moon, with extended 
eyes, the two arms drooping at the shoulders, small chest with 
firm, outstanding breasts; flanks smooth as if polisht, waist the 
size of a hand-span, hinder parts having fair buttocks, feet vdth 
curving toes; just as if adhering closely to the ideal in the dancing- 
teacher’s mind, so her form shall be. 

Charming is the special posture in which she stands still at the end of 
the dance: 

5. Letting fall upon her hip her left hand, with a bracelet resting 

motionless on the wrist, and letting the other hand drop in com- 
plete relaxation like a tanvi-fern [?] or a gyama-branch, as her eyes 
are dropt upon the pavement and her toe plays with the flowers 
thereon, while the (upper.^) half of her body is held erect at full 
length — her standing-posture is even more lovely than her 
dancing. In short: 

6. The entire meaning is portrayed by the limbs, which contain 
the words inherent within them; the footsteps keep to the time, 
and the sentiments are appropriately represented; the acting is 
done with the hands, delicately, and in the successive shifting of 
its expressions one emotion crowds another out of the field [that 
is, follows hard upon it]. This is a true series of expressions of 
feeling. 

I preferred Urvagl because I found her a dancer of this sort, as de- 
scribed in the Textbook of Dancing.” Then Great Indra was much 
pleased, and rewarded Vikramarka with garments and other gifts, and 
also gave him a throne, studded with rare and precious gems. On 
this throne were fixt thirty-two statuettes; the throne was mounted 
by putting the foot on the heads of these statues. Taking this lovely 
throne with him, by Indra’s permission, Vikramarka returned to his 
own city. Thereupon, in an auspicious moment and at an auspicious 
astronomical juncture, after first obtaining the blessings of the brah- 
mans, he mounted that throne and ruled his kingdom. 

Metbical Recension of TTTT i 

Wielding sway over the earth, pervading the three worlds with his glorj’, Vikra- 
maditya [‘ the Sun of Valor ’] shone in splendor, marching wdth his feet upon [or 
punningly, as of the sun, ‘ mounting with his rays upon ’] the kings of the earth. 
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At this time, in the assemblr-hall of the gods, in Amaravatl, the'Lord of Qad 
[Indra], desiring to break the penance of Mgvamitra, said: “ Is fair-eyed Urvagl, or 
is Eambha, better able to overcome the strength of the mind of ngvamitra ? We 
will now examine the skill in dancing of each of these two goddesses, and determining 
their relative powers will then send the better of the two.” Then Bambha’s jealousy 
was aroused, and she said: “ Let the test be made.” And Urvagl also assented. So 
India said to the gandharvas: “ Do you, sirs, decorate (the stage), and let the deities 
all look on; let the skill in dancing of the two contestants be %-iewed by the gods.” 
Then Bambha danst, and Indra was much pleased, and gave her gifts of affection; 
and the throngs of the gods were greatly delighted. But on the next day, upon see- 
ing Ur\aQi’s dancing, the gods in like ma n ner were greatly charmed, and could not 
tell any difference. Then the godly seer Narada said to god Indra; “ There is upon 
earth one who knows dancing, Yikramaditya Sahasanka [‘ markt by courage ’]; at 
your request. Sire, he will come, and he is skilled in aU learning: he can decide which 
of these two is superior.” In accordance with the words of Narada, Indra commanded 
Matali [his charioteer and messenger}: “Bring King Yikramaditya hither in your 
chariot.” So the charioteer went to TJj’jayinl and told the king the whole matter. 
And he mounted the chariot in obedience to the command of the Chastiser of Paka 
Phdra}. Then he came to the city [Amaravati] that is full of throngs of gods, that is 
to be attained by good works alone, that is adorned by the Nandana pleasure-grove 
in its vicinity; he was attended on his way by the kindly and favoring breezes of 
Yayu [the wind-god], the stealer of the spray of the Ganges, the younger brother of 
the parij'ata-tree [the coral-tree of paradise]. [28] 

Then he beheld the assembly of the gods, glorious and adorned with glorious rugs 
[for reclining], the assembly whose enjoyments all may make themselves entitled to 
gain by merely gi^ung alms. Then dismounting from the chariot, and entering in 
by Ihdra’s command, he made an obeisance before him and gazed with devotion upon 
the king of heaven, who sat upon his jeweled throne — Qunaslra [Indra] the 
glorious, whose twin feet shone with the crest-gems of the lokapalas [world-protectors, 
the principal gods], and who had in his retinue the gods, danavas, gandharvas, yaksas, 
rakfasas, and great serpent-genii, the countless throng of the lugvadevas [‘ all-gods ’], 
and the divine nymphs. He was attended by two goddess^ with horse-tail fans in 
their hands — even Indra, the sole Creator of the three worlds, who always abides 
by the advice of Brhaspati. Then Great India took the king by the hand, as 
he stood bowing deferentially, and with gentle words incited him to sit near him. 
Indra toucht the sole Bridegroom-of-the-Earth upon his arm, which shone in its 
deep curves like a golden pillar [the word stambha, ‘ pillar,’ is also applied to the 
arm]. And Indra and Yikramaditya, the kings of heaven and earth, sat down upon 
jeweled thrones and made the assembly bright (with their glory). [44] 

And when all the gods were seated in the assembly, the goddess Bambha adorned 
the stage with her dancing. -A.lso on the next day TJrvagl held sway over the assembly, 
and exhibited the best art of dancing, as taught by the teacher Bharata. Then the 
king was deliuhted, and gave the victory to IJrvagl. -\nd when Indra askt why, he 
explained the whole matter: “ Urx-agl in her exhibition made most prominent the 
(chief) members (of the body), and kept subsidiary the minor and secondary members; 
but Bambha gave the most prominence to the minor and subsidiary members, and 
made the (chief) members secondary. That is the reason for my action. This certainly 
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has been definitely laid do-wn of old by the ancient seers, Bharata and the others, that 
the (chief) members are more important than the m i nor and secondary members.” 

Then Great Indra, the Slayer of Jambha, hearing this, gave him as a reward a pair 
of garments gleaming like fire [or, purified by fire], and a great jeweled throne, with 
thirty-two throne-rests, and upon them thirty-two statuettes. By putting one’s 
foot on their heads one could mount upon the throne. And the king of the immortals 
said: “ Moimt upon this throne and protect the earth in happiness for a thousand 
autumns, O king! ” Having obtained the marvelous divine throne, Vikramarka bade 
farewell to ^akra [Indra], noblest of the gods, and went to IJjiayinl. And then, with 
the merit thus attained, and under the rule of an auspicious planet, the king mounted 
upon the divine throne with the blessings of the brahmans. Establishing his fame 
securely in the world, and protecting aU his subjects, Vikramaditya ruled over the 
earth without a rival. 

Here ends the third section, called the Winning of the Throne 
Brief Recension of Illb 

Now while he was governing the kingdom, at that time in heaven Bambha and 
Urvagl danst a charming dance before the Slayer of Jambha Phdra]. 

1. As they acted in public a piece of dancing of prime quality with god-like 
(expression of) emotions, both the emotions caused by natural feeling and those 
aroused by music, there was no difference discovered between the two jealous 
goddesses by the god-princes, nor yet by the asura-princes, the demon-princes, 
or the man-princes. 

The man-princes and the others could find no difference in the charming dalliance 
which those two presented before the assembly of the gods. So, to decide the ques- 
tion of superiority between them. Great Indra, the elder brother of Vikrama [Vikrama 
here = Trivikrama, a name of Vispu, used for the sake of the play on words], sum- 
moned Vikramarka, whose valor [vikrama] was famous thruout the three worlds. 
Then going to Great Indra’s assembly upon the summons of Indra, the art-skilled 
Vikramasena [= Vikrama], a repository of all the kingly arts, gave the victory to 
Urvasi: “Sire, King of the Gods, UrvagI wins.” Indra said: “ VTiy ? ” Said the 
king: “ Sire, UrvagI wins by reason of her knowledge of the textbooks of dancing.” 
Indra said: “O king, you are a master of all tlie arts and know all of Bharata [an au- 
thority on dramatic art].” Then the king of the gods was delighted, and gave the king 
a pair of garments gleaming like fire [or, purified in fire], and also a throne composed 
of moonstone gems, and studded with rare jewels. And on this throne were thirty-two 
statuettes, gleaming like imto balls of fiire [masses of radiance]. The king took this 
and went back to his own city. Then, at a suitable moment, the king joyously mounted 
the throne and for a long time enjoyed the good-fortunes of kingship. 

Jainistic Recension op lilb [This, in mss. of JR, is VIII 

Once upon a time, while the king was thus engaged in the constant practice of 
virtue, the noble Purandara [Indra], whose majestic feet are gilded by the rows of 
beams from the crest-gems on the heads of the whole gathering of supreme gods, sat 
upon his throne in the assembly of heaven, the assemblj’^ that is proud in the posses- 
sion of spontaneous delights. And when Indra observed the long series of benevolent 
deeds done by the noble Vikrama, who enwrapt the heavenly world with the veil of his 
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glory, which was woven of the multitude of his noble-qualities [guna, also.punningly, 
“threads”] that shone bright as the waves of the milk-ocean gleaming with countless 
moonbeams, Indra said: 

1. “ Tho possessing superior might, the selfish race of the gods generally give 
no riches, exalt not the prophets of religion, relieve no plagues, and give aid in 
no calamity; enough of these selfish creatures, these j-ugalins [? see Critical 
Apparatus]! But blessed are some men, who make the world glorious with the 
splendor of benevolence which pervades their whole bodies.” 

Then his body was all filled [literally, budded] with great thrills of joy, produced 
by his appreciation of (Mkrama’s) store of virtues, rarely found in men of this age [the 
kali-yuga, the last and worst of the four ages of the universe]. And he present^ Tiim 
with his own throne, made of lovely moonstone gems, and adorned with thirty-two 
statuettes. And the noble Vifcrama first performed the great ceremony of royal coro- 
nation (in honor of the throne), and thereafter every day he mounted upon this throne, 
which had been graced by the majesty of Purandara, whose heart was softened by 
his appreciation of (^’ikrama’s) store of \'irtues — ^•irtues which succeeded in making 
the face of the whole earth resound (with the praise thereof). 


IV. Frame-story: Fourth Section 
Death of Vikrama and hiding of the throne 
SoUTHERX ReCEXSIOX OF IV* 

"When manj' years had gone bj* after this, in the city of Pratisthana 
^alivahana Avas bom of a little girl by the serpent-prince ^esa. At 
UjjajTni the king and the people obser^^ed earthquakes, shooting 
stars, flaming skies, and other portents. Then !\'ikrainaditya called 
the soothsaj’ers and askt them: “ Soothsaj-ers, why do these portents 
occur daily ? is to be the result of them, and for whom does 

this forebode ill ? ” The 3 ’ said : “ Sire, this earthquake occurred at 
dawn, therefore it forebodes ill to the king. And thus it is written in 
the book of Narada: 

1. An earthquake at the morning or evening twilight brings exdl 
to princes, and a flaming skj-, if it be of a 3 'eUow color, is a fore- 
teller of great woe to kings. 

And also, in the book of Narada: 

2. A shooting star is declared to mean destruction to kings, and 
a flaming slcj', if it be yellow in color, is a causeof danger to princes. 

Hearing these words of the soothsaj'ers the king said: “ Soothsaj'ers, 
long ago the Lord gratified bj' mj^ ascetic practices, and said 

to me: ‘ 0 king, I am pleased with you; you maj" ask for immortalitj^ 
in return.’ Then I said: ‘ 0 god, when a two-and-a-half-j^ear-old girl 
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brings forth a son, let my death come at his hands, and in no other 
way.’ And the Lord said : ‘ So be it.’ Now how shall such a one come 
to be ? ” But the soothsayers said: “ Sire, the works of destiny sur- 
pass (human) thought; such a one must have been produced in some 
place or other; thus it appears (from the signs).” 

Then the king called the vetala and told him the whole matter, and 
said: “ Spirit, you must roam about the whole earth, and find out in 
what land and in what city such a one has been bom, and then stop 
and instantly come back to me.” Then the vetala accepted some 
betel, sajdng “ It is a great favor,” and went and inspected all the 
continents beg innin g with the Kuga continent. And when he came 
back again to the Jambu continent pindia] he entered the city of Prati- 
sthana, and there in a potter’s house he saw a little boy and girl play- 
ing together, and askt them: “ TeU me, what relation are you to each 
other ? ” Then the girl said: “ This is my son.” The vetala askt; 
“ Who is yoim father ” And she indicated a certain brahman. Then 
he askt the brahman; and he said: “ This is my httle girl, and the 
boy is her son.” Hearing this the vetala in amazement askt the brah- 
man again: “ Brahman, how can this be ” He replied: “The acts 
of the gods are incomprehensible. The serpent-prince C'e?a 'W'as 
charmed with her unusual beauty and loveliness and had intercourse 
with her, and by him she bore this son, Qalivahana.” Hearing this 
the vetala swiftly returned to Ujjajdni and told TCing Vikramaditya 
the whole matter. And the king rewarded him, and then took his 
sword and went to the city of Pratisthana. And as he started to slay 
^ahvahana with his sword, ^alivahana smote him with a staff; and 
he fled from the city of Pratisthana to Ujjajdni, where, being unable 
to endure the pain of his wound, he died. 

Now all the king’s wives made preparations to enter-the fire. Then 
the mimsters took counsel: “This king has no son; what is to be 
done?” And Bhatti said ; “ Let us find out whether any one of these 
his wives may be with child.” Then, when they investigated, it was 
found that one had a seven-months child in her womb. Then all. the 
ministers assembled and performed the coronation-ceremony for this 
child; and the ministers themselves undertook the government of the 
kingdom. That Indra-given throne stood there vacant as it was left. 
Then once in the assemblj’^ an ethereal voice said: “ jMinisters, there 
is no Ifing such that he would be worthy to sit upon this throne; so 
let the throne be buned in a goodly field.” Hearing this all the min- 
isters buried that throne in a very pure field. 
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METRiau. Kecen-siox of 17 

Then after a long time there was born, in the noble city of Pratijthana. ^alivahana, 
the destroyer of Vikramaditya. There appeared repeatedly at Ujiayinl. on the earth 
and in the air, evil omens which foretold great disaster. Then Vikramaditya called 
his minister Bhaffi and said: “ Tell me. what may be the meaning of these evil 
omens ? ” Thus addrest Bhatti said: “ What can be said in such a case ? It has a 
dangerous look to me; fate alone must decide.” But hearing this Sahasanka [Vik- 
rama] again said to his minis ter: “Why do you say dangerous ? I am never exposed 
to any danger; and hear the reason for it, 0 Bhatti. I will tell you the whole story 
from the beginning. Long ago the Great Lord [Civa] was pleased with my ascetic 
practice, and appeared before me, the Black-neckt, Three-eyed God. Beholding the 
Great God. and being filled with joy and bowing reverently, for a moment I knew not 
at all what to do. Then I was addrest by the god; ‘ Choose what you wiU.’ Desiring 
immortah’ty I said to the god of gods: ‘ If a son shall be born to a girl a year and a 
day old, let my death be at the hands of that man, and no other.’ The Lord, saj-ing 
‘ So be it,’ granted the wish and went away to Mount Eailasa. From that time I live 
ever free from fear.” [21] 

Hearing this the wise minister then said to the king: “ All this is quite consistent. 
The ways of tlie Creator and SaNuor are devious; since olden time, O king, the two 
5iv3s [Ci''‘a fuid his consort] have more than one head [that is, manifold intellects or 
devices]. A boy was bom to cause the death even of Hiran^mkagipu [who could not 
be killed by god, man, or beast; Vi^^u took a form half-man, half-lion, and killed him] 
— a boy tliat was neither man nor animal, in accordance with the wish granted him. 
Do you thm your spies search out the one from whom the danger to your majesty 
arises.” Vikramaditya said “ Very well,” and sent forth the vetala, who instantly 
appeared in response to his summons, telling him to hunt for such a boy. And he, 
acknowledging the noble king’s command with a nod of his head, went forth thru 
the air, in swiftness surpassing the wind. [31] 

After searching thru the seven continents, the seven mountains, and the seven 
seas, he made the discovery, and came back and reported: “ I have seen all that I 
was sent to see. In the city called Pratisthana, in the house of a certain potter, O 
king, I saw a lad, like unto the youthful sun, standing near a girl a year and a day old. 
Finding there an aged brahman I courteously askt him their connexion, and he told 
me the whole story: ‘ This is my charming daughter; a serpent-prince has enjoyed 
her, and by him she has borne this son; there is divine activity concerned here.’ ” [41] 

Hearing this from the vetala, Vikrama, filled with amazement, ordered his army 
against Pratisthana-city. .At this time Bhatti, the source of happy inspirations, said: 
“ It is not seasonable to go yourself against the enemy, my lord, but rather to wait 
here for the course of destiny.” In accordance with the m inister’s words, the king 
left off his preparations; but later, at another time, for some reason or other — by 
the will of fate — he went forth with his army against Praththana, full of ardor. 
Learning that Vikramaditya was bent upon slaying his son, Ananta [Qe^a] fashioned 
an army to crush his enemy’s army. Then a battle took place between the two hosts, 
and the army of ^alivahana conquered the opposing troops. But Vikramarka, ob- 
serving the overthrow of his own host, nisht forward sword in hand to kill Qalivahana. 
The boy Qalivahana, seeing him rushing to the attack, smote him %rith his wooden 
staff, as does the Destroyer of Creatures [Death] with his staff. Vikramarka, beaten 
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she -n-as bexiring, and she licrsclf, because of the loss of her husband, entered the fire 
(as a satl). And the rite of coronation was performed for the boy, Vikramasena. But 
no one mounted upon that tlirone. Then tlierc came a voice in the heaven, sajdng: 
“ No one is worthy of this tlirone, tliereforc let tlie tlirone be buried somewhere in 
purified ground.” So the ministers buried that throne in the earth. Thus after the 
lapse of a long time tin's very same tlirone has been acquired by yourself, 0 fortunate 
(king Bhoja) ! 


V. Frame-story : Fifth Section 
Finding of the throne by Bhoja 
SounrERv Recexsiok of V 

After the burying of the tlirone many years tvent past, and King 
Bhoja obtained tlie kingdom. During his reign once upon a time a 
certain brahman cultivated tlie field where that throne was buried, 
and sowed sugar-cane fyavanala, a sort of Andropogoji] there, and 
sowed . chick-peas and other grains. The field proved very fruitful. 
Then the brahman, noticing that there was an elevation at the spot 
where tlie tlirone was buried, built upon it a platform for the purpose 
of keeping tlie birds away; and he took his stand thereupon and drove 
off the birds. Now once upon a time, when Bang Bhoja came near 
that field on a hunting expedition, accompanied by all the princes, 
the brahman who was standing on the platform said: “0 king, this 
field is in fruit; come in with your followers and eat as much as you 
choose, and let chick-peas be given to your horses. Today my life 
has become fruitful, since your majesty has become m\' guest. For 
when will such an opportunity come (again) ? ” Hearing tliis the 
king and his followers entered into tlie field. But the brahman just 
then came doMm from tlie platform to drive away birds which had 
entered one comer of the field. .iVnd seeing the king standing in tlie 
middle of tlie field, he said: “ O king, why do you do this wicked 
thing ? You are destroying this field, which belongs to a brahman. 
Now if otliers commit Muckedness, it is reported to you; but you 
yourself have begun to commit wickedness! so now who is tliere to 
prevent it ? And it is said: 

1. 'Uliat creature is there that can restrain a rum-dosed elephant, 
a libertine king, or educated men who commit wickedness.^ 

And again: your majesty knows all the books of the law, how is it 
that jmu destroy the property of a brahman ? The property of brah- 
mans is real poison. For: 
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2. Poison is no poison, they say, compared with the property of 

brahmans; that is declared to be real poison. For poison kills a 
single individual, but the property of brahmans kills children and 
children’s children.” V2^£>5 F^-\ 

Hearing his words the king and his retinue were going out from the 
field, when the brahman again mounted the platform, having driven 
out the birds, and said: “ O king, why are you going ? This field is 
in excellent fruit; eat of the stalks of sugar-cane. And there are 
gourd-fruits; partake of them.” Again hearing the brahman’s words 
the king and his retinue entered the field; but then he came down 
from the platform to drive away birds, and again spoke as before. 
Then the king reflected in his heart; “ Truly this is a strange thing. 
When this brahman mounts the platform, a desire to be generous 
arises in his mind; when he comes down, he becomes mean-minded. 
Therefore I will go up on the platform and see.” So thinking, when 
he mounted the platform, there arose in King Bhoja’s mind a dispo- 
sition of this sort: “ I would free everyone from affliction, remove ihe 
poverty of all people, punish the wicked, protect the righteous, and 
rule my subjects virtuously; in short, if anyone at this time asks even 
my life of me, I would give even that,” Then filled with joy he re- 
flected again; “ WTiat a marvelous power this field has, that it can 
produce such feelings of itself! Now it is said: M 65^ V. 

3. OJ on water, a secret entrusted to a knave, even a very small 
gift to a worthy person, and knowledge imparted to an intelligent 
man, spread themselves out by natural power. 

But how can the marvelous power of this field be discovered ? ” 
Thus meditating he summoned the brahman and said: “Brahman, 
how much is this field worth to you ? ” The brahman replied: “ 0 
king, knower of all arts, there is nothing which you do not know; let 
the king do what is fitting. Moreover, the king is a veritable incar- 
nation of Visnu; upon whomsoever his eyes fall, that man’s poverty 
and miser 3 ’^ disappear. The king verily is like the Tree of Wishes in 
visible form. Since you have come within the range of my sight, 
todaj*^ mj’^ wretchedness and povertj’' have been brought to an end, 
WTiat matters the field ? ” Then the king gave satisfaction to the 
brahman with monej’’ and grain and the like, and took the field, and 
gave orders to commence digging under the platform. And when a 
hole had been made as deep as a man’s height, there came to fight a 
single verj*^ beautiful stone. And beneath this stone there appeared 
a most lovely throne, fashioned of moonstones and other gems, studded 
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with all manner of jewels, and adorned with thirty-two statuettes. 
'OTien King Bhoja saw that throne his heart overflowed with waves 
of the nectar of supreme joy. But when he tried to move the throne 
to take it to the cit 3 % it proved too heavy and would not move. Then 
the king said to his minister: “IVIunster, why does this throne not 
move ? ” The minister replied: “ O king, this is a marvelous divine 
throne; without the offering of oblations and sacrifices and honors to it, 
it will not move, nor will it be amenable to jmu.” Hearing his words 
the king summoned the brahmans and caused them to perform a 
whole ritual servdce. Then that throne became light and came forth 
of its own accord. Seeing this the king said to the minister: “ IMin- 
ister, at first this throne was not amenable to me; but now thru jmur 
excellent wit it has become compliant. Therefore intercourse with 
the wise is both pleasant and profitable.” Then the minister said: 
“ O king, listen. TNTiosoever is wise himself, but does not listen to 
the wisdom of others, he comes to destruction without fail. You are 
not so; tho j-ou are wise, j'ou give heed to sound advice. Therefore 
in all j’-our undertakings j'ou meet with no obstruction.” The king 
said: “ He is a minister indeed who wards off untoward events, and 
guides to the desired result a matter still pending. And thus it is said: 

4. Verilj', the supreme mim'ster is he who takes thought for the 
successful completion of a matter that has halted in the perform- 
ance, for the seizing of some future advantage, and for the pre- 
vention of an untoward issue.” 

The minister said: “ O king, a minister should devote himself to the 
welfare of his master. And thus it is said: 

5. They are the real ministers of kings whose counsel subserves 
their purposes, and whose purposes subserve the advantage of 
their masters; not those who swell out their cheeks (with empty 
words). 

And again: all the following things, let it be realized, are vain and 
fruitless: a kingdom without ministers, a fortress without a store of 
grain and other provisions, good fortune without j'outh (to enjoj’’ it), 
ascetic renunciation without knowledge, (religious) peace of mind in 
knaves, wisdom in heretics, love in harlots, friendship in scoundrels, 
independence in a serf, anger in a poor man, rage in a servant, affec- 
tion in a lord, the house of a beggar, conjugal devotion in a wanton 
woman, honor among thieves, and successfid progress of fools. 
Fiuthermore: a king should honor the great, listen to the counsel of 
the wise, cherish the gods and the brahmans, and walk in the way of 
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good conduct. Moreover: all the good qualities which are recorded 
as the marks of kingship are found in you, 0 king. You are the 
supreme king of all kings. 

It is also desirable that a minister should be distinguisht by such 
virtues as these: he should be sprung from a family that has followed 
the same profession, and should know all the textbooks of conduct 
[nltigastra], including Kamandaki’s (‘ Nitisara ’) and Capakya’s 
(‘ Arthagastra ’) and the Pancatantra; and his virtues should be zeal 
in the performance of his lord’s business, dread of wickedness, care 
for the subjects, good control of the courtiers, conformity to the moods 
of the king’s mind, knowledge of what is fitting on various occasions, 
and protection of the king from losses. A minister endowed with such 
virtues is worthy of the minister’s office, as King Nanda was prevented 
by his minister Bahugruta from committing brahman-murder.” , 

King Bhoja said; “ And how was that ? ” 

The minister replied: “ Hear the tale, O king! ” 

Metrical Recension of V 

Now a certain brahman sowed sugar-cane in this field; and the tops of the stalks 
bowed down with the rich harvest of the fruit. Where the throne was buried there 
was an elevation; the brahman built a platform right upon this, and protected his 
crop. Now once upon a time King Bhoja, attended by a great company, was passing 
along the road which bordered on that sugar-cane field. The brahman, sitting upon 
that platform, saw the retinue, and spoke with a generosity born of the miraculous 
power of the spot: “ Warriors, let your worships every one come in here. All about 
jnu there is much corn, of excellent quality, and chick-peas also, and ripe wheat- 
kernels, for your enjoyment. You will also find sweet river-water in abundance. Be 
entertained here, and rest to your hearts’ content. All this belongs to your worships; 
do not hesitate at all.” Hearing this, with great joy the warriors, eager for the corn, 
all entered into that brahman’s field as if it were their own, without fear. But he 
came down from the platform to drive aw'ay some birds, which were trying to devour 
the chick-peas in a remoter part of the field. And seeing the men in the field attempt- 
ing to eat the corn, altho in accordance with his own permission, he threw up his 
hands and cried out to them in dismay: “ I ’ll tell the king how these violent robbers 
have come today from somewhere or other, and have forcibly eaten half-way thru a 
poor brahman’s field, and wmuld not go away! ” Hearing this the warriors hastily 
went out of the brahman’s field. Then when they had gone forth and the brahman 
had driven out the birds, he mounted the platform, and straightway his nature be- 
came as before. Seeing them abasht, he again said to them courteously: “Come, enter 
in here; why do you leave ? There’s no reason why you should. This field belongs 
to your worships; I am your servant. He W'hose abundance serves the pleasure of 
others is a truly good man.” Thus addrest they came in again and began to eat the 
corn of the field. Then he came down and went to drive away birds (and said) : “ You 
ruffians, get away from this field and this property, or it will go ill with you for 
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robbing the property of a brahman.” So he drove out the vrarriors along "with the 
birds. In short; Tvhen the brahman mounted the platform, he beeame very generous^ 
when he came down, he was turned into a niggard. This they told to King Bhoja. 

And when King Bhoja heard of it, his curiosity was aroused, and he came to the 
brahman s field and mounted the platform. And in just the same wav the heart of 
the king, glorious as the World-protectors, became inspired with a disposition to 
remove misery from all, to work for the happiness of the whole world, to destroy all 
poverty, to root out evil at its source, to protect the virtuous and to smite the wicked, 
and to give away even his kingdom if any one should ask for it. The king was bathed 
in a flood of joy. And when at last he could control his senses, he reflected: “ This 
must be ground of excellent quality. The virtue of a thing cannot be hid in any way. 
This is what is meant by that sajing of some very wise man: ‘Oil on water, a secret 
entrusted to a knave, even a very small gift to a worthy person, and knowledge im- 
parted to an intelligent man, spread themselves out by natural power.’ But what 
means can be found for learning what this (remarkable quahty) is ? ” [52] 

Thus meditating the king called the brahman and said: “How great a crop of 
grain will come from yom reverence’s field ? Tell me fully, noble brahman.” Thus 
askt he replied: “ Your majesty knows all; how can I say, ’tis thus or so? Your 
majesty is an incarnation of Yi^pu, and your mere glance yields riches. Whatever 
poor wretch your merciful eye rests upon, gracious Lord, he sloughs off his poverty 
and all other evils and becomes a favorite of fortune.” The king was pleased with 
this speech of the brahman, and gave him two-fold more than the value of the field, 
and also ten ■vnllages and a lac of gold too. [62] 

Then underneath that platform the king caused an opening to be dug, to the ex- 
tent of twice a man’s stature; and he beheld a great throne. Its edges were inlai d 
with %*arious jewels; it was fashioned of moonstones. On this same throne stood 
thirty-two statuettes, and in vessels in their hands were thirty-two jeweled lamps, 
like auspicious temple-lamps to be used in the rite of waving before the god at night 
[nlrajana]. The throne was thirty-two hastas [‘ hands ’] broad and a dhanus [‘ bow- 
length ’] high. The king desired to take so fair a throne to the city, and at his command 
porters strove to lift it out; but that divine throne proved as immovable as the Hima- 
laya. A certain hereditary minister said to the king: “ Great king, we do not know 
whose tbig great throne was. Unless an offering be made here to the spirits [bhuta], 
according to the ritual, it cannot be lifted up thus by the use of force alone. There- 
fore let a regular sacrificial rite be performed to propitiate the spirits.” Then the 
noble king propitiated aU the spirits round about there, and gave comforting and 
courteous entertainment with food and drink to the people, and pleased the noble 
brahmans with gifts of cattle, land, grain,gold,ghee, clothing, ornaments, and carriages. 
Then he undertook to bring out the throne, and with very little effort it came forth of 
itself. Seeing this the king paid honor to the minister, and said: “I have obtained 
the throne just thru yom- honor’s good sense. A man bereft of wisdom, O wise coim- 
sellor, sits like an elephant stuck in the mud.” Eecognizing the soundness of these 
trutliful words, the minister replied: “ O noblest of kings, hear my words; for I am 
worthy of respect. IVhatever man, whether great or small, tho he be eminent in wis- 
dom himself, does not treat Ids foes iU and his friends well, he is destroyed and destroys 
his dependents too. Therefore a man must be wise. To this effect is this sajdng of old: 
‘One clear eye is a man’s inborn intelligence, and the second is intercourse with the 
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wise; he who has not these two upon earth is in very truth blind; say, what wonder 
is it if his feet stray from the path ? ’ ‘ Trees on riverbanks, a woman without a pro- 
tector, and kings who have no ministers, never enjoy long life.’ ‘ Like (religious) 
peace of mind in knaves, w'isdom in heretics, love in harlots, and friendship in scoun- 
drels, even so a kingdom bereft of counsellors, a fortress without a store, ascetic 
renuneiation without knowledge, and good fortune after youth has fled, these four 
things, let it be realized, are wholly fruitless.’ Honors and gifts should always be given 
(by a king) to the great and good; the words of the aged should be heeded, the noble 
brahmans should be gratified; he should walk in the way of good conduct, and not 
neglect the gods; he should look upon money which remains in his own possession as 
uselessly wasted, for in some way or other, tho it be numbered by thousands, when 
the time comes it will be destroyed. Being kind to the weak, the young, the aged, 
the crippled, and the poor; putting down enemies, thieves, rascals, and deceivers; zeal- 
ous for the welfare of cattle and of brahmans, and protecting those who come to him 
as suppliants; true to his word, grateful for favors, dreading wickedness — so a long 
should be. He should use an 3 ' and everj' means to get an enemy into his power. He 
must always consider all afliairs of state with a minister. And the minister must be 
a man who inherits the position from his famUy, who is beloved in the world, who knows 
the fitting occasions for everj'thing, who is pliant to the king’s moods, who knows the 
secrets of wise conduct, who is devoted to his lord’s business, who is able to protect 
the subjects, and who is agreeable to the courtiers. Once in olden time Bahugruta, 
the mini ster of King Nanda, just by his good sense averted the murder of a brahman.” 

Here ends [fn ihe manvscripts] the fifth section 

Then, being urged by the king to tell about this, that minister related the strange 
adventures of King Nanda. 

Bbief Recension of V 

Then manj' days past by. Yugaindharl-grain [probably a kind of millet, cf. Weber, 
ISt. 15.219, note 4] was sown there by a certain brahman, and it ripened. Then build- 
ing a platform upon the spot where the throne w'as, the brahman went up to it. Now 
at that time King Bhoja, amusing himself with the pleasures of the chase, came forth 
upon that road. Seeing the king’s retinue the brahman said: “Ho, come hither, 
there are delightful cucumbers here, and deh’ghtful gourd-fruits; take as manj' as 
you will.” Hearing his words, the followers entered into the field, and began to take 
as much as thej’ chose. Then the brahman came down from the platform, and when 
he lookt he saw the field trampled bj"^ the king’s retinue. Seeing this the brahman 
made a loud outcrj’: “ Scoundrels, why are jmu robbing me ? Go off, go off, or I will 
tell the king.” Then the retinue were frightened and left the field as if in terror. But 
the brahman mounted the platform again, and called to the retinue to return: “ Ho, 
whjf are j^ou going ? Come back, come back.” Thus when he mounted the platform 
he desired to be generous, and when he came down he became a niggard. King Bhoja 
heard of this circumstance; and thereupon the king also mounted the platform. 
Straightway he felt an inclination to be generous; but when he came down, he be- 
came niggardlj' [!]. Then the king reflected: " This is no common ground. And it 
is said: 
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1. Oil on water, a secret entrusted to a knave, even a very small gift to a worthy 
person, and knowledge imparted to an intelligent man, spread themselves out 
by natural power.” 

Thus speaking he dug down there. Then a throne made of moonstone gems came to 
light. Then he undertook to take it to Dh^a. But a minister said : “ O king, who 
knows whose this throne is ? Therefore you must perform a ritual offering here.” 
Then the king made offerings to the witches [yogini], whereupon the throne was brought 
out. Then the king said to the minister; “ By your good sense it was brought out. 
Therefore the life of a king is not worth a penny, if he have not the advice of a minister. 
And it is said: 

2. Trees on river-banks, a woman without a protector, and a king who has no 
minister, never enjoy long life. 

3. Good fortune without youth, a fortress without a store, ascetic renunciation 
without knowledge, O king, these things have no splendor. 

4. Like lordly power in a heretic, alliance with a knave, the love of wanton wo- 

men, the friendship of scoundrels; the affection of half-brothers, the anger of 
servants, the word of a gambler, the compassion of a niggard; the devotion of 
an adulterous woman, the oath of a thief, the mind of a fool; so shall a kingdom 
without a minister be fruitless.” The minister said: 

5. “ If he [a king] heeds the words of those to whom deference is due, strives to 
win the respect of the judicious, and walks in accordance with the precepts of 
right conduct, he shall not fail of his reward.” 

Jainistic Recension of V [This, in mss. of JR, is 11 

In the Malava land,whose people attained unto aU the four objects of human desire 
[see page 253, line 7 ff.], there was a city named Dhara. It was as the blade [dhara, 
a pun] of a knife for cutting the creepers of bad policy, and it was like a stream 
[dhara] of water for the growth of the grove of proper royal policy, and it held [or, 
contained; dhara] many gems of men and women. Here ruled the noble Bhoja, who 
was the majestic home of the royal swan of Glory, the greatest since the origin of the 
imiverse. 

And here, near the site of the glorious AvantI, in a certain village charming by its 
(abundance of) grain and money, there dwelt a certain brahman. He was wholly 
absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, but was a great miser. Once upon a time he 
took up the work of husbandry, and in one of his fields there came forth an imusually 
rich yield of grain. Then upon an elevation in that field he built a platform. And 
when the brahman mounted upon this platform he became very generous, but when 
he came down from the platform he became niggardly again. Then this circumstance 
was told by the brahman, in his amazement, to King Bhoja, who had come forth from 
Dhara-city on an outing. So the king came and lookt over the place, but saw nothing 
there until he himself mounted upon the platform. Thereupon the king also conceived 
the greatest generosity, thinking: “I will fulfil the wishes of all people, and put an 
end to poverty.” Then the king reflected: “ Now there is surely virtue either in 
the ground here, or in some object in it. And it is said: 

1. Oil on water, a secret entrusted to a knave, even a small gift to a worthy 
person, and knowledge imparted to an intelhgent man, spread themselves out 
by natural power.” 
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VI. Frame-story: Sixth Section. 

The jealous king and the ungrateful prince. Part 1 

Southern Eecension of IT 
In the city of I'igala, there Tvas a very heroic king named Nanda. 
Bj’ his poTverful arm he had brought to his own majestic feet ah rival 
princes, and ruled with undisputed sovereignty. He had a minister 
Bahugruta, and a son Jayapala, who knew the use of all the thirty-six 
kinds of offensive weapons. This king had a wife named Bhanumatl, 
who was verj^ dear to him; enraptured by her he continually gave 
himself over to the pleasures of love. UTienever he mounted his 
throne he had Bhanxzmatl sit beside him. He could not endure sepa- 
ration from her even for a minute. One time the minister reflected: 
“ This king is immodest, in that he seats a woman upon his throne in 
the public assembly, and all the people see her. This is most unseemly. 
A man who is in love does not know what is seemly and what is un- 
seemly. For: 

1. Have not then the heavenly njunphs eyes like blue water- 
lilies, that the King of the Gods [Indra] courted the hermit- 
woman Ahal 3 ’a ? UTien the heart is burning in the fire of love 
like a straw hut, who knows the fitting from the unfitting, how- 
ever wise he maj' be ? 

And moreover: onlj* so long as a man is not pierst by the dart-hke 
glances of women does he keep his poise and firmness. And thej* say: 

2. Onlj' until a man finds [kal-] his heart smitten with glances, 
gleaming like the waves on the shore of the milky sea, from the 
long quivering ej'es of capricious women — onlj’’ so long does he 
maintain his poise and still the trepidation of his soul; onlj’ so 
long do the accepted principles of knowledge [siddhantasutra], 
the one supreme fight of the whole earth, shine in his heart. 

Oh the greatness of love! It afflicts even one skilled in the arts. And 
it is said: 

3. The dolphin-bannered god (of love) torments one skilled in 

the arts, laughs at a holy man, mocks a scholar, and laj*s low the 
most resolute, all in an instant. Furthermore: 

4. The fool who enters into the flame of a mistress makes kindling 
wood of scriptural lore, righteousness, ascetic devotion, moralitj', 
knowledge, and exalted character. 

5. His money vanisht, the end of his strength, disgrace to his 
family too, or even impending death — a man in love sees none 
of all this.” 
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Thus he reflected; and one time, talcing advantage of a good oppor- 
tunity, he said to the king: “ O king, I have something to say to you.” 
The king said: “What is it? Speak on.” The minister said: “It 
is most unseemly that Bhanumati is thus allowed to sit right beside 
you in the midst of the assembly. The writers of the lawbooks say 
that a Icing’s wife should be kept within doors. Moreover, all manner 
of people coine together and behold her here.” The king replied: 
“ I know all that, but what can I do ? I am deeply in love with her; 
I cannot be without her even for a minute.” The minister said: 
“ Then do this way.” Said the king: “ How ? Tell me.” He re- 
plied: “ Call a painter, and have him depict the form of Bhanumati 
upon a canvas, and fix it on the wall opposite you; then you may look 
upon her very image.” This advice took root in the king’s mind. So 
the Icing called a painter and said : “ Painter, you are to depict the 
form of Bhanumati in a picture.” The painter said: “ Sire, if I may 
see her form before my eyes, I will then portray it, limb for limb.” 
Hearing this he had Bhanumati deckt out in splendor and showed her 
to the painter. WTien he beheld her and perceived that she was a 
padminl [‘ lotus- woman,’ perfect woman; see page 85, line 4], he 
painted her portrait with the characteristic marks of the padmini. 
Now the marks of the padminl are these: 

6. She is delicate as a lotus-bud, with the perfume of a full-blown 
blue-lotus; in her body, rich in the delights of love, is a divine 
fragrance; her eyes are like the eyes of a frightened gazelle, and 
crimson at the edges; her faultless pair of breasts surpass the 
beauty of bilva fruits. 

7. (She is a padminl,) whosoever has a nose like a sesame blossom 
[for this comparison, cf. Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, No. 3559]; 
who constantly and devotedly pays honor to the brahmans, her 
elders, and the gods; who has the loveliness of a water-lily petal 
and the brilliancy of a campeya flower; whose form, like the 
sheath of a full-blown lotus, is as a parasol to save from the heat 
of desire. 

8. She is a padmini, who moves gently and gracefully, like a 
slender royal swan ; whose waist is charming with the three folds 
(above the navel — a mark of beauty) ; whose voice is like a 
swan’s; who is beautifully arrayed; who eats daintily, grace- 
fully, and cleanly; who is jealous, and very bashful; a charmer 
clad in garments like brilliant flowers. 
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Wlien he had portrayed her form adorned rrith these marks, he gave 
it into the king’s hands. And when the king saw his beloved thus 
painted on canvas he was delighted, and rewarded the painter fittingly. 
After this the king’s guru [tutor, chaplain, or rehgious preceptor] 
^aradanandana saw the portrait of Bhanumati as painted on the 
canvas, and said to the painter: “ Painter, jmu have portrayed the 
whole likeness of Bhanumati, but you have forgotten one thing.” 
Said he: “Reverend sir, tell me what has been forgotten.” And 
^aradanandana said: “ On her left hip there is a mole like a sesame- 
seed. That you have failed to portraj'.” The king also heard the 
words of ^aradanandana, and wishing to inquire into their truth he 
lookt at her left hip when he was with her in secret, and there saw a 
mole like a sesame-seed. When he saw this the king reflected in his 
heart: “ How is it that he has seen this mole of hers, which is in a 
secret place Evidently he must have had intercourse with her; other- 
wise how could he have known this ? Moreover, with women this is 
never to be doubted. Since: 

9; They chat with one, they glance coquettishly at another, 
they think on a third in their hearts; for women’s pleasure one 
man [suffices] not. 

10. Fire never gets enough of wood-fagots, neither the sea of 
rivers, nor Death of all creatures, nor fair-ej^ed women of men. 

11. If there be no privacy, no opportime time, and no man as 
suitor — only thus, Narada, is the chastity of women conditioned. 

12. The fool who fondly imagines ‘ This my loved one is de- 
voted to me,’ he shall be her minion and dance for her like a pet 
bird. 

13. Whoever actively brings to realization the words of women, 
whether they be trivial or even if they be right serious, he is sure 
to be despised in the world. 

14. A man who is in love [rakta; also means ‘ red ’] is squeezed 
out by the women like red lac, and then ^dolently thrown to the 
groimd.” 

Thus reflecting he called his minister and told him the whole story. 
But the minister for the time being spoke in a manner conforming to 
the king’s state of mind, and said : “ O king, who knows the char- 
acter of anyone’s mind.? it is quite possible that this may all be so.” 
The king said: “ Alinister, if you are my friend, then put that Qarada- 
nandana to death.” The minister replied: “So be it.” Then he took 
^aradanandana and bound him in the presence of the people. At 
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this time ^aradanandana said: “ Ah, very true is the popular sajang 
that the king is a friend to no man. For: 

15. "V^Tio is not puft up when he has attained wealth ? What 
sensualist’s disasters ever come to an end ? WTiose heart upon 
earth has not been trickt by women ? WTio, pray, is a friend to 
kings ? WTio is not subject to the power of time [or Death] ? What 
beggar has ever attained eminence ? WTiat man has escaped 
without injury after falling into the snares of a rascal ? And so: 

16. WTio has ever seen or heard of cleanliness in a crow, honor 
in a gambler, heroism in a eunuch, regard for truth in a drunkard, 
kindness in a serpent, cessation of lust in women, or friendship 
in kings ? 

Moreover, whoever is the victim of the king’s anger, tho he be inno- 
cent, he is (regarded as) guilt3^ And thus it is said : 

17. the anger of the king an innocent man becomes guilty, a 
resourceful man helpless, a hero a coward, a long-lived man short- 
lived, and a man of noble birth an outcast.” 

Then as he was led bj' the minister to the place of execution he recited 
a certain verse: 

18. “ In the forest or in battle; in the midst of enemies or ixater 
or fire; on the vast deep or on the mountain-tops; asleep, or 
intoxicated, or in grave danger — men are ever protected by the 
good deeds thej’^ have performed before.” 

But the minister reflected in his mind: “ Come now, whether this be 
true or false, why slay a brahman F This is a great wrong.” So, imbe- 
known to the others, he took ^aradanandana to his own house, and 
put him in the cellar I? perhaps rather, in a cave]; and when he came 
back to the king he said: “ O king, j’^our command is fulfilled.” And 
the king said: “ W’^eU done.” 

Metrical Recension’ of AT 

Hear, 0 king. There was a city named A^gala, where King Nanda ruled the land. 
Roseate with the flaming torch of his majesty, the heaven seemed to announce the 
dawn to mankind unseasonably. And by reason of his manifold riches gathered from 
various places far and near in his house, one was reminded of the wealth of Kubera, 
the god of wealth. So he protected the earth and walkt in the way of propriety. This 
king had a beloved consort named Bhanumati. Devoted to the nectar-like elixir of 
her store of beauty. King Nanda scorned the Lotus-born, Lotus-seated [Brahma]. 
Thinking the gods to be sure gave you face and breast, half your body; this was not 
endowed with the powers of life,” [text uncertain, sense obscure to me] the king gave 
her everj-thing. Filled with a restful feeling by her talk, which was accompamed by 
amorous glances,he was unable to spend even a minute by himself, without Bhanumati. 
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TThenever at any time the king, in spite of the restraining advice of his minister, 
entered -with her into the judgment-hall, then, at such actions of the king, Bahugruta 
n-as Tvont to say: “ 0 lord, give careful heed to this ad^■ice, O vrise one! You are a 
judge over men, "well acquainted vrith religion and good policy, and there is no action 
found in you that is opposed to reli^on or good policy. N^evertheless thiq extremely 
improper thing is very much on my mind, namely that the queen sits vrith you even 
in the judgment-hall.” “ I wholly agree with what you say, wise sir; however, my 
great love for her makes such a fool of me. I cannot pass even a single moment without 
her. IMiat plan can be devised, or how can I be made content? ” TMien Bahugruta 
heard these words of the king, spoken with such deep-seated affection, he spoke to 
his lord in words both pleasing and advantageous: “ Sire, put the queen’s beauteous 
form upon a canvas and feast your eyes upon it.” Hearing the minister’s words the 
king said to a painter: ” Portray in a picture and show to me the excellent form of a 
padmini [‘ lotus-woman,’ perfect woman; see page 85, line 4].” And the painter 
did as he was commanded by the king. [32] 

Then when he saw the picture he said to the painter: “ Go and ask my preceptor, 
who is skilled in the knowledge of marks and characteristics, whether this is the 
coimterfeit of Bhanumatl's form or not.” He told the king’s command to the noble 
preceptor; and he, when he had viewed the picture, said to the painter: “ This is 
the very form of Bhanumatl, there is no doubt; the marks and the members of a beauti- 
ful padminl-woman are all there just as they shoidd be, but I see one omission. On 
her left hip there should be put a mark shaped like a sesame-seed; and that is not 
portrayed. -All the rest is quite correct.” So in accordance with the words of the 
teacher he thus portrayed the sesame-mark [tilaka], and showed it to the king, and 
reported what the preceptor had said. -And when he had heard what the teacher said, 
from the lips of the painter, at a convenient season the king lookt and saw just what 
the guru had said. Then King Nanda, by reason of his suspicion of sin in his virtuous 
wife, believed also that blame attacht to the blameless Garadananda. His eyes were 
blinded with anger sprung from the heat of his grief, and without stopping to think 
he commanded Bahugruta to commit brahman-murder. The far-famed minister 
replied courteously to the king: “ Great men have the power of knowing everything, 
here, there, and everywhere; do not decide without consideration whether to believe 
tbit; or something ebe. A man ought to use his judgment; judgment works for the 
better.” But thus addrest the king said, his lips trembling (with passion) : " H you 
wish to do me a kindness, have the villain killed.” [57] 

Tn accordance with the king’s command Bahugruta took the brahman ^Sradanan- 
dana right out of his house, and bound him before the people. Then, full of misgivrings, 
he reflected: “ Where is this man’s sinful action ? H the preceptor is slain without 
cause, then the king’s glory would melt away. At any rate, who can tell in any way 
as to the actions of tbii; brahman, whether they are righteous or unrighteous ? So 
why tbic groundless excitement on the part of the king ? Therefore I will let the present 
moment pass and make examination; the truth may come out gradually, as to whether 
he is wicked or blameless.” Thus reflecting in his mind he hid that brahman in a cave 
in the earth, and kept him there concealed. But to the king he reported: “ As I was 
instructed, O prince, I have brought it straightway to fulfilment, carrying out your 
majesty’s conunands.” Hearing this King 2sanda was silent. And he continued to 
rule the earth, overthrowing his enemies. 
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The Brief Recension omits the story of the Jealous King, etc. 

Jainistic Recension of VI [This, in mss. of JR, is XI, emboxt in Story 1 
There was a city named Vijala. In it lived a king named Nanda. He had a son 
named Vijayapala, skilled in all the seventy-two arts; a minister named Bahugruta, 
and a consort Bhanumatl. And this king was so enamored of the beauty of BhanumaU 
that he gave no heed to his kingdom. When he went into the assembly-hall, Bhanumatl 
sat beside him. One time the minister said; “ Sire, 

1. If a king’s physician, spiritual preceptor [guru], and minister always say 
pleasant things to him, he is speedily bereft of health, morals, and wealth. 

Therefore I speak, tho what I have to say be not pleasant. 0 king, the queen’s com- 
ing into the assembly is unseemly.” Then the king said: “ Minister, you say truly, 
but what am I to do ? I cannot spend a single moment without her.” The minister 
said: “ Then cause Bhanumati’s likeness to be portrayed in a picture, and it shall be 
placed near you in the assembly.” Then the king showed the queen’s form to a 
painter, and he with the king’s permission painted her form on a canvas, and gave 
it to the king. And the king gave it to his spiritual preceptor Caradanandana, who 
was standing near him, for inspection. He, looking at the portrait, said: “ The por- 
trait is her portrait, but on her left thigh there is a mark-hke-a-sesame-seed [tilaka], 
and this has not been depicted.” Hearing this, a suspicion arose in the king’s mind, 
to this eSect : “ How can he know ? There must be a reason ! ” Then filled with anger 
the king said to the minister: “ If you have my interests at heart, then put Qaxadanan- 
dana quickly to death.” But hearing this the minister reflected: 

2. “ What use were it to look for a serpent, black-colored from its mass of 
pigment, when it has dived beneath the waves of the Kalindl [the river Yamuna, 
Jumna], whose waters are dark with fragments of broken sapphires, were it 
not for the silvery jewels on the orb of the serpent’s hood, that shine so bright ? 
The very qualities by which the noble attain distinction also bring them to 
destruction.” 

Then the minister brought ^aradanandana to his own house, and reflected: “ Who 
knows whether this is true or false ? But it would mean the slaying of tliis eminent 
man, and would be a sin on the part of the king.” Thus meditating he took counsel 
as follows: 

3. “ A wise man in performing any action, whether it be a virtuous or a wicked 
one, should carefully reflect on the results of it. The consequences of too hastily 
committed deeds torment the heart like a sharp-pointed weapon, even until 
death.” 

So he placed h i m in the cellar of his own house. 


Vn. Frame-story ; Seventh Section 
The jealous king and the imgrateful prince, Part 2 
Southern Recension of VII 

After this on one occasion the king’s son went forth to the forest to 
hunt. Just as he was departing a bad omen occurred. Namely: 
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1. An unseasonable rain, an earCbquake also; a burricane, and 
likewise a falling meteor; evil omens suck as these took place 
then, and in addition the voice of a friend, to restrain him. 

At that time the minister’s son, Buddhisagara, said: “ Jayapala, do 
not go to hunt today; a serious evil omen has occurred.” Then 
Jayapala said: “ Well, todaj’- we shall find the basis of this evil omen.” 
Said he: “ Bong’s son, a wise man should not test the validity of an 
omen of misfortune. And it is said: 

2. A wise man should not eat poison, nor play with serpents, nor 
re\Tle the companies of ascetics, nor antagonize brahmans.” 

Thus he would have restrained him. But the king’s son did not heed 
his words and went forth. And again as he went forth the other said; 
“ Jayapala, the time of your destruction is at hand, for such a per- 
verse disposition would not otherwise have appeared in you. And 
thus it is said; 

3. Never created, nor seen nor heard of by anj'one, was a golden 
doe; nevertheless (Rama) the son of Eaghu was eager to catch 
one [for Sita]. When the fated hour of destruction arrives, the 
mind goes coimter to reason. 

However, how can destruction come until one has tasted the fruits of 
deeds already performed ? And thus it is said: 

4. There is no righteousness in harlots, no permanence in riches, 
no intelligence in fools, no destruction of (the effect of) deeds.” 

Then the king’s son went into the forest. And after he had killed 
many animals, seeing a spotted antelope he followed it and entered 
the great jimgle. And when he lookt back, the whole company of 
his retinue was going along the road to the home city. And at that 
verj^ time the spotted antelope disappeared. As he foimd himseff 
alone, still moimted on his horse, he saw in front of him a beautiful 
lake. There he dismounted from his horse and tied the horse to a 
branch of a tree; and when he had drunk of the water he sat down in 
the shade of the tree. Then a very fierce tiger came up; and seeing 
the tiger the horse took to fiight and came to the road to the city. 
But the king’s son, his body all trembling with fear, seized hold of a 
branch and climbed into the tree. There he saw a bear which had 
climbed up first, and he was again terribly frightened. Then the bear 
said to him: “ Bang’s son, do not fear. Today you have come to me 
for refuge; therefore I will do you no harm. Trust in me, and do not 
be afraid of the tiger either.” The king’s son said: “ O prince of 
bears, I was in great fear of danger and came to you for refuge; there- 
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fore there is great merit for you, in that you have protected a suppliant. 
And it is said : 

5. All the ritual offerings, with complete princely fees (to the 
officiating priests), are not more than equal to the saving of the 
life of one living creature in fear of danger.” 

Thus the bear comforted the king’s son. But the tiger came up under 
the tree. Then the sun set. At night when the king’s son, being very 
weary, was going to sleep, the bear said: “ King’s son, sleep is coming 
upon you; you will fall out of the tree. So come up higher; sleep in my 
bosom.” Thus addrest he went to sleep in the bear’s bosom. Then 
the tiger said : “ Bear, this village-dweller has again come to slay even 
us in the hunt. Seeing that he is an enemy, why do you harbor him 
in your bosom For he is a man. And it is said: 

6. What is for the interest of beasts is not for the interest of men; 
I speak not for the interest of tigers, apes, and serpents. 

Tho he has been treated well by you, he will do you nothing but ill. 
Therefore throw him down; I will eat him and go away content, and 
do you also go to your own abode.” Then the bear said : “ Let him 
be whatsoever he will, but he has come to me for protection; I will 
not throw' him down. To slay a suppliant is a great sin. And thus it 
is said: 

7. Those who betray a trust and those W’ho slay suppliants dwell 
in a terrible hell until the dissolution of the universe.” 

After this the king’s son awoke. The bear said: “ King’s son, I will 
sleep a minute, do you keep guard carefully.” “ So be it,” said he. 
Then tlie bear w'ent to sleep beside lire king’s son. The tiger said: 
“ King’s son, do not trust this bear, for he is armed wdth claw's. And 
thus it is said : 

8. No trust may be put in rivers, in animals with claws or horns, 
in men carrying sw'ords, in women, or in princes. 

Moreover, you see he is inconstant of mind; therefore even his kind- 
ness is a thing to be feared. 

9. One moment gracious, the next angry, and ungracious, mo- 
ment by moment; even the kindness of those W'hose minds are 
capricious is a dangerous thing. 

He is saving you from me because he wmnts to eat you himself. So do 
3 'ou rather throw' down the bear; I will eat him and go away, and you 
too go to your own city.” Hearing this the prince tlirew him down. 
But the bear as he fell from tlie tree caught on anotlier, intervening 
branch. The Icing’s son W'hen he saw' him w'as again greatly afraid. 
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Then the bear said; “ O most base vrretch, rrhy are you afraid ? You 
must yet taste the fruit of the store of deeds that you have laid up. 
Now then, you shall become mad [lit. ‘a goblin ’], and shall remain 
wandering about here, repeating the syllables sa, se, mi, ra.” 

Then the dawn came, and the tiger left that plaee; but the bear, 
ha-^dng curst the king’s son, went to his own abode. And the king’s • 
son wandered about in the forest repeating sa, se, mi, ra, being out 
of his mind. The king’s son’s horse came thence to the city without 
the king’s son. And when the people saw the horse without his rider, 
the 5 ’ told the king that the horse had come back alone. Then the 
king called his minister and said: “ O minister, when my son went 
forth to the forest to hunt there occurred a great omen of e^’il. Never- 
theless he disregarded it and went forth. Its reliability has now been 
establisht; for the horse which he mounted has come back from the 
forest alone. Therefore we will go to the forest to look for him.” 
Said he: “ Sire, let us do so.” So the king with his ministers and his 
court went out to the forest by the same road which he had taken. 
And he found his son in the middle of the forest, wandering about 
and saying sa, se, mi, ra, being out of his mind. And the king was 
plimged in a great ocean of grief. Then he took him and returned to 
his cit 3 % and summoned phj^sicians skilled in amulets, charms, and 
drugs; but the youth was not restored by their treatment. At this 
time the king said to the minister: “ O mini ster, if ^aradanandana 
were here at this time he would cure this boj* in an instant. But him 
I have killed without cause. Furthermore, whatever action a man 
performs, he should consider it carefuUj' first. If he do not so, it is 
the greatest cause of misfortunes. And it is said: 

10. In haste one should not perform anj* act; ill-considered 

judgment is the greatest cause of misfortunes. For Fortune 
itself, desiring good qualities, chooses of its own accord him who 
acts with deliberation. And so: 

11. One should not act without consideration, but should do 
onlj' what has been well considered; otherwise remorse follows 
action, as in the case of the brahman-woman and the ichneumon 
[a well-known Pancatantra fable showing the danger of rashness]. 

However, at that time there was no one to stay me.” The minister 
said: “ YTiat happened then is as it is; as a man’s destinj" is, just so 
his intellect develops. And it is said: 

12. Just in accordance with destinj', even so, let it be known, 
are developt the intellect, the purpose, the concepts, and the 
companions of a man. 
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13. For that wliich is not to be, will not be; and that which is 
to be, will be, even without anj' effort. And that which is not 
destined to belong to a man is lost to him, tho he hold it in the 
palm of his hand.” 

The king said: “ Tliis has happened as a result of past deeds. Xow 
I must make a great effort on behalf of this (my son).” The minister 
said: “ How ” The king replied: “ Have a proclamation made in 
the town, that half of the kingdom is granted to any man who shall 
cure the king’s son.” The minister, when he had caused this to be 
done, went to his own house and told the whole storj- to ^aradanan- 
dana. T\^lcn he heard all this ^aradanandana said: “ IMinister, do 
you say to the king as follows: ‘ I have a certain young girl, who will 
find some means or other, if you will let her see him.’ ” Hearing this 
the minister spoke to the king as he was bidden. Then the king with 
his whole court came to the minister’s house and sat down, and the 
king’s son also sat down, saying sa, se, mi, ra. Hearing this Qara- 
danandana, who was stationed behind a curtain, spoke a verse [which 
in the Sanskrit begins with the syllabic sa]: 

14. “ 'What cleverness is there in dece^^^ng those who are rdjnng 
on one’s goodness ? \Miat sort of heroism, pray, pertains to one 
who slays Uiose Uiat sleci) in his bosom ? ” 

Hearing this verse the king’s son left off one of the four syllables 
[namely, sa, witli which tin's verse begins). Again lie spoke a verse, 
tlie second [whicli begins with sc): 

15. “ By going to the bridge over the oce.an, where the Ganges 
flows into the sea, (ilie sin of) tlie murder of a brahman may be 
removed, but a traitor to a friend may not be freed (from sin).” 

Hearing this verse he said mi, ra, and left off two syllables [sa and se]. 
Then he recited tlie third verse [whicli begins with mi]: 

16. “ A traitor to a friend, an ungrateful man, and one who be- 
trays a trust, these tliree go to hell for as long as the sun and the 
moon shall last.” 

Then he spoke only one syllabic [namely, ra]. Straightway he recited 
the fourth verse [wliich begins witli ra] : 

17. “ 0 king, if you desire your son’s welfare, give gifts to the 
brahmans; the brahmans are the highest of tlie castes.” 

When Guradanandana had spoken thus the king’s son became whole 
and in his right mind. Then he told his fatlier the story of the bear. 
Hearing this the king said to Guradanandana: 

18. “ Tou dwell in tlie town, fair maiden, and surely do not go 
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into the forest; how is it that j'ou know the conversation of bear, 
tiger, and man ? ” 

Then from behind the curtain ^aradanandana said: 

19. “ By the grace of the Priest of the Gods [Brhaspati], ^arada 
[= Sarasvatl, goddess of wisdom] dwells in mj- tongue; there- 
fore I understand, even as (I knew) the mark of Bhanumati! ” 

When the king heard these words, in amazement he drew back the 
curtain and saw Qaradanandana face to face. And the king and all 
the others made obeisance to him. Then the minister told the whole 
storj’ of what he had done. Thereupon the king said to Bahugruta 
the minister: “ Minister, by association with you I have escaped from 
both disgrace and misfortune. Therefore a man should cidtivate 
acquaintance with the noble; he will obtain thereby both these ad- 
vantages. For: 

20. Intercourse with the noble averts both present distress and 
that whidi threatens in the future, even as the water of the Ganges 
which one drinks destroys (present) thirst and (averts impending) 
misfortune. 

Moreover, thru j’ou also my son has been saved from great trouble. 
A king should collect about him such exceUent and highborn men as 
you, sir. And it is said : 

21. A king who gets a hold upon a not-ignoble [nakullna = na a- 
kullna] (minister), as (does a snake-charmer) upon a snake hidden 
in an ant-hill [naku-llna: a pim], — that king is praised, like an 
expert snake-charmer.” 

Thus the king praised his minister with many and various eulogies, 
and, presenting him with garments and so on, continued his reign. 

jMETEiavL Kecexsiox of 'STI 

Once this king’s son Tijavapalaka, vrho was a gambler, a libertine, and an evil 
youth, went forth to hunt. Then a black crow, sitting on a dry branch, cried out 
harshly; a man anointed with oil met him face to face; there was seen before him 
a washerman carrying dirty clothes, and a cow who was deprived of her calf, bellow- 
ing loudly; a black snake ran before him, and a naked young girl, and without any 
(apparent) cause there were flying branches broken off from a tree that fell round 
about, and a disc thrown down by the hand of the Disc-bearer [Visnu]. These evil 
omens and many others occurred. Then some of those who were present tried gently 
to prevent the hunt. But the king’s son said to them: “ "We shall see what result 
will come from the evil omens. You have failed in your purpose of keeping me from 
the pleasures of the hunt.” Then those well-wishers of the king’s son spoke again in 
fitting words: “ A wise man should not eat poison, nor play with serpents, nor dis- 
regard omens, nor antagonize brahmans.” But tho they would thus prudently have 
restrained him, in his madness he went forth to himt, and roamed far and wide over the 
forests with his company of hunters. Making the regions resound with the trumpet- 
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ings of elephants and the roar of lions, he plied with arrows all the deer and the other 
animals. In places the countrj'side was blockt with ropes, in others the water was 
defiled, in others fires were kindled, in others the earth was dug up (in making pit- 
falls) ; in others the host of runners advanst thru the woods with drawn bows (driving 
the beasts to slaughter). Thus he courst about bringing destruction to the animals 
b3' various deduces. [26] 

At this same time there came forth out of the mud a very swift boar, large as a 
mighty boulder, confusing the hunters bj' his impetuous rush; and when he entered 
into a mountain thicket, the prince, mounting on his horse, quickly followed after to 
kill him. In one part of the wood, which was soured [spoiled, disagreeable ? amle] 
from the noondaj* heat, was the retinue, lost from the road; and in another part 
wandered the king’s son, led astray bj* the boar. Then, heated bj' the scorching fury 
of the summer sun, overcome with thirst and wearj', he came in sight of a lake. 
There, dismounting from his horse, he drank of the water (tilt it filled him) up to the 
neck, and tying his horse there he rested by^ himself under a tree. [35] 

At that verj' moment a tiger of fearful aspect became vdsible just as he slowly 
emerged from the midst of the thicket. The horse waved his tail and stampt the 
grotmd with his hoofs in fright, and tore off the rope of his bridle, and so fled. But the 
youth, eager to save his life, climbed up in the great tree. The tiger however quickly 
ran up, smelling the human odor. In the top branch of tliat tree sat a bear, while 
at its base was the great tiger; and at the top of the trunk sat the youth, not daring 
to go either up or down, nor j’et to stay where he was; sunk in an ocean of misfortune, 
because he was a man lost to virtue. Then the bear spoke to him with a human voice: 
“ Eing’s son, fear not, for I will be your protector; know that, tho an animal, I am 
one that adheres to the path of righteousness.” Hearing this the king’s son put away 
his fear. And the bear made room for him to climb up the trunk of the tree, and said 
“Come hither,” and gave the king’s son a seat bj' himself. Then the tiger remained 
at the base of the tree, eagerly hoping for his flesh. And after the sun set behind the 
crest of the sunset-mountain, darkness came on. Then in the middle of the night the 
bear said to the j'outh, who was overcome with sleep: “Drowsiness oppresses you; 
j'ou will surelj’ fall asleep, king’s son. The tiger is standing below there, so you may 
sleep in mj' bosom.” In accordance with these liis words, so kind and friendly, straight- 
way the prince laid his head on the bear’s bosom, and gave himself up to slumber. 
Thereupon the tiger said to the bear, making friendship with him: “You and I are 
friends, for we are both ever roamers of the forest. Know that I am friendlj’’ disposed 
to you ; and tluown down this man. He will furnish food for botli of us, in great abun- 
dance. There is no trusting a man, especially a son of a king.” Hearing these words 
of the tiger, the bear replied to him: “Let him be what he may, I have no concern in 
that. Since in his distress, frightened by you, he has betaken liimself to me, and since 
I told him ‘King’s son, do not be afraid,’ therefore I have no mind to destroys one who 
has come to me for refuge.” [68] 

Then when the king’s son awoke from sleep, the bear said to him: “I will sleep 
a moment, and meantime do you keep watch, O j'outh.” So speaking the bear went 
to sleep by his side. Then the tiger, with a show of friendliness, said : “0 king’s son, 
be prudent and do not put trust in this beast who is armed with sharp claws, espe- 
cially since he is a flesh-eater. Eemember that it has been said of old: ‘ One should 
not trust a wicked person, nor a creature armed with horns, claws, or tusks; ’ and by 
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all means act for your own interest. It is only thru fear of me that he is embracing 
wtue, and as soon as I have gone away, then he will kill you. The mind of every 
living creature is imstable by its very nature; not even a god can control (his mind); 
how then such a one (as the bear) ? Now tliink over all this; throw down the bear; 
he wiU be food for me, and J'ou shall go away in peace.” Thus Vijayapala was made 
uneasy bj’ the tiger’s words. And thinkin g the bear asleep, the foolish youth threw 
him down. But he, just as he fell, caught hold of a branch of the tree. For one whose 
character is righteous is never destroyed by anj- means. [86] 

Seeing him, tlie king’s son was greatly confounded and afraid; but the bear spoke 
to him as before, and again reassured him. “ IMiatever aets anyone performs in this 
world, whether they be good or e^•il, of them he reaps the fruit; therefore you shall 
surely receive your deserts. But I shall not do any harm to you in return (for tliis 
injury).” As the bear spoke these words the dawn was just breaking. The tiger 
went away into a mountain thicket, ha™g failed of his purpose; the bear and the 
king’s son together came down from the tree. Then the roamer of the forest curst 
the wretched evil-doer, sajang: “ Roam about like a goblin [that is, insane], mutter- 
ing sa, se, mi, ra. And when some one shall thus [in verses beginning with these 
sj’Uables] tell your experiences, then only, evil' youth, shall you be free of the curse.” 
Thus cursing him the animal thereupon went to his mountain cave; and the prince 
roamed about like a goblin, crjang sa, se, mi, ra. [100] 

Now when tlie citizens saw the horse of the king’s son returning home with empty 
saddle, they suspected e^•il (and said) : “ Yesterday, when the king’s son wanted to 
go hunting, e\"il omens occurred. Now that has certainly shown its results; the 
horse has come back alone, without the lad. We will go to the forest and searcli thoroly 
for the young man.” Thus reflecting, the mighty King Nanda. accompanied by his 
host (of followers), quickly went forth to search for his son. They penetrated the 
jungle, and found the lad roaming about mad; and the warriors brought him to the 
city. To free his son from his madness the king undertook the performance of divine 
services, and the employment of amulets, charms, and drugs; but do what he might, 
the madness of his son remained as before. Knowing no further expedient for the case, 
the king said in despair: ” Viho pray except ^aradnnandana would be able to know 
and apply the remedy in such cases ? And without any cause, in my folly, I have 
done harm to such a man. There was not a single person at that time to avert my 
anger.” Then Bahugruta the minister said to the king: “ Lord, such was destinj' at 
that time, by the power of fate. By some means or other, s’u-e, even if by giving 
everj’thing to some one, we shall accomplish the desired result.” So speaking he caused 
it to be publisht thruout the whole land, and had put up a sign on high in the palace: 
“ Hear tbii; true proclamation! TlTioever will make the king’s son whole, to him I 
will give half the kingdom.” [126] 

Bahugruta told all this to Qaradanandana also, and the noble brahman made reply 
to him; “ Tell this King Nanda that there is a seven-year-old daughter of Qaradanan- 
dana, and she will accomplish what he desires.” Thus addrest he told all that to the 
king, who came quickly to see the girl, accompanied by Bahugruta. Now in the same 
cave in the earth where ^aradunandana was, there was arranged a contrivance to 
keep him from the sight of the eyes. And when the king was seated there, the mad 
prince also sat down in ^aradanandana’s presence, muttering sa, se, mi, ra. Then 
^aradanandana, concealed behind the curtain, spoke four verses, to free Mm from his 
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madness; “TOmt cleverness is there in deceiving those who are relying on one’s good- 
ness? What heroism, pray, is there in tlie slaying of those that sleep in one’s bosom?” 
[On this and tlie three following aphorisms, compare the SR versions, above.] [140] 
When he heard these words, the lad dropt one syllable, and sat constantly repeat- 
ing the three syllables se, mi, ra. And in delight at this the king’s followers said; 
“ It is a miracle! ” And again that best of brahmans recited the second verse; “ After 
beholding the bridge over the ocean, at the turning of the tip of the (rain-)bow, a 
brahman-murderer is releast from his sins; but a traitor to a friend is not releast.” 

Hearing the second verse, Vijayapalaka dropt the second syllable, and sat mutter- 
ing mi, ra, mi, ra. And the king’s attendants cried: “ A great marvel is this! ” Again 
he recited a verse, full of excellent meaning; “ A traitor to a friend, an ungrateful 
man, a tliief, and one who violates the bed of his guru, these four go to hell for as long 
as the sun and the moon shall last.” [162] 

And the youth kept saying only the single syllable ra, ra, ra. Then again the brah- 
man clearlj' pronounst a stanza: “ O king, if you desire the welfare of this your son, give 
gifts to the brahmans; tor this is the way to avert evil.” 

And when Vijayapalaka heard these (four) stanzas he beeame whole, and told his 
father all tlie things that had happened in the forest. Then the king shook his head 
and lookt again and again at the front of that curtain; and in amazement quickly he 
went up to it, and said, with his eyes opened nude in astonishment: “How do you, 
fair maiden, being a dweller in the town, know what past between the bear,' the tiger, 
and the man in the forest ? ” And again tliere came a voice from behind the curtain: 
“ Give ear attentively, 0 king. Nothing anywhere is unknown to me. Bj' the favor 
of the Lord of the Gods, the goddess of Speech [ = Sarasvatl] is subject to my will; 
therefore everything is known to me, like the mole of Bhanumatl.” As soon as he 
heard this, in great excitement King Nanda quickly tlu-ew aside the curtain and 
beheld Garadananda; and he was greatly rejoist. Then the king said to his minister 
in the presence of the people: “ Bahugruta, I have not a single benefactor like your 
honor. Solely by your excellent wit the murder of a brahman has been averted from 
me, and my son, skilled in the business of governing the kingdom, has been made 
whole. No recompense is to be found equal to this gift of (my son’s) life. From now 
on I shall be able to conquer the three worlds with your aid.” And honoring both 
his teacher Garadananda and his minister Bahugruta, King Nanda ruled the world 
under their guidance. 

The Brief Recension omits the story of the Jealous Kjng, etc. 

Jainistic Recension of VII [This, in mss. of JR, is XII, emboxt in Stoiy 1 
On another occasion the king’s son Vijayapala went to the forest to hunt, altho 
evil omens forbade it. Then pursuing a boar he strayed into some part of the jungle. 
Then, being tormented with thirst, and coming upon a certain pool, he drank of the 
water, and sat down, weary, under a tree that stood on the bank of the pool. At 
that time a tiger came that way, and the boy climbed up into the tree. Then an 
ape which was sitting up in the tree, and in which the diidnity that dwelt in the 
tree resided, spoke to him with a human voice: “ King’s son, be not afraid, come up 
higher.” Then the youth went up higher. And the evening came on. And at night. 
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percci\’ing tliat the lad -was sleepy, tlic ape said: “ The tiger is below; sleep in my 
bosom.” Then when tlie lad was sleeping trustfully tlic tiger said: “ Ho, ape! put 
no trust in a man; let go of him, and he will fumbh food for you and for me.” Then 
tlie ape said: “ I will not folate a trust.” So tlic tiger said no more. After a time 
the ape slept in the lad’s bosom. Again tlie tiger said: “ King’s son, what trust can 
be put in an ape .' For: 

1. Xo trust may be put in rivers, in animals with claws or horns, in men carry- 
ing swords, in women, or in princes. 

2. One moment angry, tlie next gracious — angry and pleased again moment 
by moment — even tlie kindness of those whose minds are capricious is a danger- 
ous thing. 

Therefore let go of him; he will be food for me, and you will be relieved of danger.” 
Then in his confusion of mind tlie boy let tlie ape fall. But he caught on a branch 
midway in his fall. Seeing this tlie boy was ashamed. Then tlie ape said: “Youth, 
do not fear me; you yourself see what a deed you have done.” 

Meantime tlie daira broke and the tiger went away. Then, to make the matter 
known to mankind, the ape in which that divinity had its scat caused tlie boy to 
repeal the sounds \‘i, se, mi, ra, and said: “ Come down and go your own way.” 
Then the youth, becoming mad as soon ns tlic sounds vi, sc, mi, ra were spoken, 
w.mdcrc<l aliout in the forest repealing those same sounds. 

Now tlie young man’s horse, tcrrific<i with fear of the tiger, ran from that place to 
the city. TMicn he .saw it Uie king, seeking the cause for liLs son’s failure to return, 
went with his retinue into tlie forest to look for him. 'Tlicrc he found the youth out 
of his mind, muttering the sounds vi, sc, mi. ra. and took him to his city. Tlicn when 
ho found that his son w.as not restored by tlic use of all manner of amulets, charms, 
herbs, and oilier remedies, tlie king said: “ If ^arad.'uiandana were here now, what 
would I need to trouble about my son ? But I mj’self have killed him.” Thereupon 
the minister said: “ O king, why grieve over wluit has once taken place ? But let a 
proclamation by drum be made in the dty, tliat whosoever makes tlie king’s son 
whole, to him tlic king will give tlie half of his kingdom.” Then tlic king caused tlie 
proclamation to be made in tlie city. This circumstance the minister told to ^ara- 
danandana, who was staying in liis cellar. But he said: “ Go you and tell the king 
as follows: ‘ I have a certain scvcn-yc.ar.old girl, and if she is given a sight of Hie 
youlli, she will find a means somehow or other.’ ” Then the minister told tliis to tlie 
king. .And the king straightway took his son and went to his house. Then the king 
with his son and his attendants too sat don-n near a curtain which had been previously 
hung there. Then Q’aradrniandana. who had gone in behind the curtain, recited a 
verse [which in lliis version begins with d, not sa; cf. SR and MR above]: 

3. “ AATiat cleveme.ss is there in decehing those who put tlieir trust in one ? 
AMiat sort of heroism, pray, pertains to one' who slaj's those tliat sleep in his 
bosom ? ” 

Then when he heard that verse tlic lad dropt tlie first sjllable and kept s.aj-ing se, 
mi, ni. Tlicn next he recited tlie second verse: 

4. “ By going to tlic bridge over tlic ocean, where tlie Ganges flows into the 
sea, a brahman-murderer is releast from his sins, but a traitor to a friend is not 
rdcast.” 
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When he heard this the prince kept repeating the two syllables mi, ra. Again he 
recited the third verse: 

6. “ A traitor to a friend, an ungrateful man, a thief, and one who betrays a 
trust, these four go to hell for as long as the sun and the moon shall last.” 
Again after hearing this the boy continued to say the one syllable ra. Once more 
(Caradanandana) recited the fourth verse: 

6. “ 0 king, if you desire the welfare of the prince, give gifts to worthy persons. 
A householder is purified by gifts.” 

Then when the boy had heard the four stanzas he became whole, and told the story 
of the forest, the tiger, and the ape. And all were amazed at it. Then the king said: 

7. “ Maiden, you dwell in the town; how is it, pray, that you know the forest- 
adventures of ape, tiger, and man, O damsel ? ” 

Then, still screened by the curtain, he said: 

8. “ By the grace of the Preceptor of the Gods [Brhaspati], Sarasvatl [goddess 
of wisdom] dwells on the tip of my tongue; therefore I know, 0 king, even as 
(I knew) the mole of Bhanumatl! ” 

By this verse a sufficient intimation was given to the king. Then he drew back the 
curtain and did reverence to ^aradanandana, and in great joy commended the minister, 
saying: “ Blessings on you, w'ho have saved me from brahman-murder, and saved 
the hfe of my son.” 


Vin. Frame-story: Eighth Section 
Bhoja’s first attempt to moimt the throne 
Southern Recension of WII 

T^^len the minister had told this tale to Eng Bhoja he said again: 
“ O king, whatsoever king hearkens to the voice of his minister enjoys 
long life and prosperity.” Then Eng Bhoja commended his minister, 
and presented him with garments and ornaments and other gifts. 
And taking that throne within the city, he caused to be erected there 
a hall with a thousand columns. And he had the throne set up in that 
hall, in an auspicious hour and at an auspicious' moment. After this 
he was consecrated by the priests, who first recited a charm, using 
water from sacred pilgrimage-places together with divine herbs. His 
wives performed the lustration-ceremony [nirajana] before him; many 
brahmans paid homage to him; bards sang his praises. Then he 
awarded gifts and honors to all the four castes, and gave all manner of 
largess to the poor, the blind, the deaf, the lame, the deformed, and 
so on. But when, distinguisht by the parasol and the chowrie (as 
emblems of royalty), the king put his glorious foot upon the head of 
one of the statues, the statue spoke to him with a human voice, and 
said: “ 0 king, if you possess heroism, magnanimity, bravery, nobility, 
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and other virtues in like manner as he, then mount upon this throne.” 
The king said: “ O statue, in me too are found all the magnanimity 
and other virtues of which you speak; what one is lacking ? I too 
grant to all suppliants what is suitable to each occasion.” The statue 
said: “ O king, this very thing is unseemly in you, that with your 
own lips you boast of what you yourself have given. He who makes 
much of his own virtues or other men’s faults is nothing but a base 
man; but an upright man speaks not thus. And it is said: 

1. It is a base man in this world who can proclaim the faults of 

others as if they were ^-irtues in himself. Of his own ^-irtues or 
others’ faults truly a good man cannot speak. And again: 

2. Nine things must never be revealed: age, wealth, a hole in 
the house-wall, a charm, a medicament, and sexual intercourse; 
also a gift, an honor, and a disgrace. 

Therefore one must not himself praise his own virtues, nor revile 
others.” When he heard the words of the statue. King Bhoja in amaze- 
ment said to her: “ A'ou have spoken truly. One who praises his own 
virtues is nothing but a fool. It was certainly unseemlj- for me to 
boast of my own virtues. Do you teU of the magn animi ty of him 
whose this throne was.” 

lilETRICAL ReCEXSIOX OF Till 

“ Therefore whatever king possesses an excellent minis ter, if he heeds the minister’s 
words, his kingdom shall thrive.” Hearing this enter tainin g tale from the lips of his 
minister, Eng Bhoja was pleased; and he went to the city of Dhara, taking the throne 
with him. 

Here ends [in ihe mannscripfs] the sixth section, called the Story of Nanda 

Then in a palace surrounded by a thousand columns Eng Bhoja set up that won- 
drous throne, in a bejeweled hall. And the king quickly brought thither all the 
auspicious things which are declared to be fitting for the consecration of kings: yellow 
orpiment, and turmeric, and white mustard, and sandalwood; durva flowers and 
shoots, and other auspicious objects. He caused the earth with all its seven continents 
to be portrayed on a tiger’s skin, and in front of it placed a parasol, white-gleaming 
as the moon. 'Twofair jeweled staves he set up, and two shining chowries; and various 
swords and other sorts of weapons at the sides. The brahmans .skilled in the four 
Vedas assembled from all around, and the bards and panegyrists, verst in genealogy, 
to the great festival; and auspicious lamps to perform the lustration-rite fnirajana] 
for Bhoja were placed in golden ve^els held in the hands of his son-blest wives. 
Various instruments of music were sounded countless times; the citizens all deckt 
themselves out then for Bhoja’s great festival; and soothsayers, knowing the three 
books [of the Jyotihgilstra, an astrological authority], came to fix the proper moment. 
And Eng Bhoja straightway had himself anointed and bathed, put on pure and 
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sluning garments, took a beautiful surord in his hand, and paid reverence to his house- 
hold gods. And at the moment prescribed by the soothsayers, touching auspicious 
objects, the earth-lord came forward to mount the throne. Then first putting down 
his foot upon the head of (one of) the statues that were fixt on all sides of the throne, 
which faced in all directions, he would have mounted it. But just as Bhoja, noblest 
of kings, thus attempted to mount upon it, at the moment when he set his foot down, 
the statue spoke unto him: “ King Bhoja, if such great magnanimity is found in you, 
then you are worthy to mount upon this throne; not otherwise.” Then said he to 
her: “ "What is the sign of magnanimity ? I, when something merely pleases me, am 
wont to give away as much as a lac and a quarter [ = 125,000].” Again the statue 
said to the king, smUing: “ This in the first place is a fault in you, that you boast of 
your own gifts. Hard to find in the world is the man;(vhose heart is truly magnani- 
mous, whose lips are unable to praise the gifts and the prowess he has himself ac- 
complisht. But the man who brags is coimted the lowest of all. Thus have the 
ancients spoken, extracting the entire essence of all the textbooks of conduct for the 
benefit of mankind: ‘ Nine things the prudent should not reveal: age, wealth, a hole 
in the house-waU, a secret, a charm, a medicament, a gift, an honor, and a disgrace.’ 
Therefore a wise man must never speak of these things; by the mere mention of them 
a man is cheapened. Other people will declare it, whosoever has virtues, or faults; 
thus one shall know the fruits of each man, whether he be virtuous or the opposite.” 
Again the king askt the statue thus: “ Tell me who he was, to whom this throne be- ■ 
longed, and what was the nature of his magnanimity ? ” 

Brief Recension op VIII [This, in the mss., immediately follows BR V 
"When he had heard these words of the minister, the king was much gratified. And 
he took the throne and entered the city. Then he fitted up a marvelous hall of a 
thousand columns, and set the throne up in it. Then, determining an auspicious 
moment for moimting the throne, he caused to be collected all the materials for the 
royal consecration. He had durva-grass and sandalwood and yellow orpiment and 
other auspicious objects brought together, and various kinds of fruits; he had the 
earth with its seven continents depicted on a tiger’s skin, and set up beside it a sword, 
a parasol, and chowries. Brahmans skilled in the Veda and bards verst in genealogy 
were summoned, and mirth-making instruments of music were made readj'. His 
virtuous wives, devoted to their spouse and fertile in sons, drew near holding 
flaming auspicious lamps (for the nirajana, lustration-ceremony) in their hands. 
Then a soothsayer said: “ 0 king, the moment is slipping away; make haste! 
When the king heard this he moved forward to ascend the throne. As he was mount- 
ing the throne, there came a voice from one of the statues : ” 0 king, you must not 
mount upon this throne. He who has magnanimity like Vikramarka’s may mount 
upon it.” The king said: 

1. W’hen something merely pleases me I give away a lac of money, and not a 

bit less. I am generous; what man is more generous than J? 

When I am pleased, 1 give away a lac and not a bit less. TeU me; who else is more 
magnanimous than I ? ” Then the statue said : 

2. Ignoble is this magnanimity of yours, since your majesty speaks of it your- 
self; who is there found so supremely blameworthy as you ? 

O king, he who, with his own lips, tells of his own gifts, is blameworthy. Therefore 
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if Toa boast that tou are generous, and keep tailing of your gifts, then you are cer- 
tainly not worthy of praise.” Then the king said: “ Tell me, of what sort was Tikra- 
marka’s magnanimity f ” 

Jaeostic Rece^csiox of \ 111 [This, in mss. of JK, is TTT 

When he had brought (the throne) to the city of Dhara, it was placed in a royal 
hall, which was fumisht with the beauty of a thousand columns. Then in an auspi- 
dous moment he caused to be prepared all the paraphernalia of the royal consecration : 
water from various places of pilgrimage, the hundred and dght herbs, and many 
auspidous substances such as coagulated milk , durva-grass, sandalwood, yellow 
orpiment, mustard, and turmeric; the fruits of many perennial trees bearing milky 
juices; the parasol, chowrie, sword, and other emblems of royalty; and auspidous 
lamps [for the nirajana] held in the hands of his chaste wives, fertile in sons. And 
he caused the earth with its seven continents to be depicted on a tiger’s skin. Then 
surrounded by his retinue of ministers, grand viziers, vassals, generals, and hosts of 
bards, and so on, the noble Bhoja himself, at an auspidous moment, was mounting 
the throne, when the first of the statues found on the throne spoke to him by 
divine dispensation with a human voice, and said: “ O king, he who has magnanimity 
worthy of this throne, let him mount upon it, but no other, common, person.” The 
minute they heard this the king’s retinue were (as if) turned into painted statues [“dt- 
laputrikayita'l adorned with pictures Psadtra®]. But the noble Bhoja said: 

1. “ When something merely pleases me, 0 statue, I give away a lac and not a 

bit less; is there any one, is there any one else I say, generous in comparison 
with me ? ” Again the statue said: 

2. “Ignoble is this magnanimity of yours, since your majesty speaks of it 
yourself; who else is found so blameworthy as you f 

3. As a rule even a base man may become virtuous thru praising the virtues 
of others; but even Indra is debased by the praise of his own superiorities,” 

Hearing this the noble Bhoja was filled with shame, amazement, and fear, and 
said: “ Fair one, whose was tbi^; throne, and what was his magnanimity r ” Then 
the statue said: “ O king, listen. Now first the origin of the throne. Namely: 

[This is JoUovxd in JR hg Scdion IV, vhich is II of ihe clha- TKsrtsions, gitcn at 
page 12, chore.] 

[Here aids the Frame-siory.] 

[For the titles and places of the Sections added hy the Jain Recension, see aboee, 

pages xi and lii.] 

[The Stories of the Thirty-fteo Statuettes noicJoUoie.] 
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1. Story of the First Statuette 
Vikrama’s rule for giving in alms 

Southern Recension oe 1 

The statue said: “ O king, this is Vikramarka’s throne. And he, 
when his favor was won, was wont to give a crore [10,000,000] of pieces 
of gold to beggars. 

1. At a look (from the king, a beggar) received a thousand pieces 
of money; at a word spoken, ten thousand; at a smile, a hundred 
thousand; and if his favor was won, the king gave a crore. 

If such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Etere ends the first story in Vihramdrka’s Adventures, or the Story oj the 

Throne 


Metrical Recension of 1 

Then she told to King Bhoja the whole story: “ This was formerly Yilaamarka’s 
throne. Your majesty gives a lac and a quarter to a suppliant only when your favor 
is won. Now hear then the natural magnanimity (needing no stimulation) of Vikra- 
maditya. ‘ Merely at sight (of a beggar) I give a thousand pieces of gold; upon speak- 
ing (to one), ten thousand; if I smile, a lac [100,0001; and if my favor is won, a crore. 
Fulfil these instructions! ’ Having been once commanded thus, the governor of tlie 
treasury thereafter carried out all this plan, observing the prescription for each occasion. 

I have described to you the magnanimity of the emperor Vikramarka. If you are 
capable of such actions, then mount upon this throne.” 

Filled with amazement upon hearing these words of the statue, and observing 
that the auspicious moment was past, the king stopt still. 

Here ends the first story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 

Brief Recension of 1 
The statue said: 

1. “ ‘To any beggar who is seen by him, the king will give a thousand ni§kas [a 
gold coin]; if he speaks with one, ten thousand; furthermore, to one at whose 
words he smiles, a lac [100,000]; but to one who wins his favor he will give a 
crore.’ Thus King Vikrama once gave permanent instructions for all time to 
his treasurer. 

O king, if there is such magnanimity in you, then you may ascend (the throne). 
Here ends the first story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 

Jainistic Recension of 1 

Now then, O king, hear first something of the natural magnanimity of this king. 
In olden time the noble Vikrama was emperor in Avantl-city. Once upon a lime 
a certain man of wretched appearance came into his assembly-hall and stood before 
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him, and said nothing at all. itnd seeing him standing thus, the king reflected as 
follows: 

1* ** A halting gait, timid voice, sweat all over his body, and excessive fright; 
all the signs tliat denote (approaehing) death are visible in a beggar.” 

Then the king had a thousand dlmlras [ = niska, a gold eoin] given to him. And 
since even then he did not go, the king urged him to speak: “ Sir, why do you not 
speak?” And he said: “Oking, 

2. Shame blocks me; my misfortune says ‘ beg, wretch! beg! ’; but the door 
of my pride shuts on me, and tlie word ‘ give ’ comes not fortli.” 

Wlien he said tliis tJic king had ten thousand dfn/iras given to him. Then again 
hcoskthim; “ Tell me something marvelous.” And he said: “Sire, 

3. The poets say tliat the Fame of otlicrs is not genuine [or, punningly, as of a 
woman, 'not virtuous ’], altho She docs not leave the inside of tlicir houses; but 
your Fame, altlio She roams about at will in tlic tlirec worlds, tliey nevertheless 
declare is genuine [virtuous].” 

Tlicn the king, delighted, had a lac [100,000] of dinaras given to him. Then again 
the beggar said: 

4. “ The longs who rule their kingdoms collecting to their sides noble men, 
shall not come to disaster first, last, or meantime. 

0 king, in this conno.xion listen to tlie story of the minbter Bahugruta. Namely: 

\Ecre JR inreris {he itory of the Jealous Kiny and the Ungrateful Prince, Sections 
XI and XII, transferred by us to p. SS and p. 4C. Then Story 1 continuM;] 

IMien lie had heard tliis stoiy, the noble Vikrama again had a crore of dInSras 
given to him. And in his great delight he straightway gave Uiis command to his 
treasurer, so tliat no question might nectl to be askt tlicrcafter in such a case: 

6. “ To any beggar who is seen by me, Sir, give a thousand niskas [ = dlnurasj; 
if I speak with one, ten thousand; to one at whose words I smile, at once a lac; 
but to one who wins my favor, a crore, depending on my command, on all oc- 
casions, O treasurer! ” Thus King Vikrama cstablisht a fixt rule of generosity. 
1 have now told you of the native magnanimity of tlie noble King Vikramn. If 
such magnanimity is found in you, tlicn mount upon tliis throne. 

Here ends the first story in the Thirly-fteo Tales of the Throne 


2. Story of the Second Statuette 
The brahman’s unsuccessful sacrifice 

SOCTHERX RecENSIOX OF 2 

IMien King Bhoja again approacht to mount the tlirone, another 
statue said: “ 0 king, if tlie magnanimity of Vikrama is found in you, 
then mount upon this throne.” King Bhoja said: “ O statue, tell me 
a tale of this Vikrama’s magnanimity,” She said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

Once when Vikramaditya was king he called his spies and said: 
“ Messengers, do you, good sirs, travel about the earth, and wherever 
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in the world you observe any strange thing or any unusually dis- 
tinguisht place of pilgrimage, report it to me, and 1 will go thither.” 
Now after the lapse of some time, once a certain messenger came haek 
from his wanderings in foreign parts and said to the king: “0 king, 
in a penance-grove near Mount Citrakuta there is a beautiful shrine. 
From the top of the mountain in that place flows a pure stream of 
water. If one bathes there, then he is freed from all his crimes, how- 
ever great. But if ever a great criminal bathes there, the water flows 
off from his body exceeding black. "WTioever bathes there becomes a 
righteous man. Moreover a certain brahman has been making offer- 
ings there in a great sacrificial fireplace, for no one knows how many 
years. Every day ashes are taken out of the fireplace (and heapt up) 
mountain-high. And this brahman does not speak with any one. 
This very remarkable place I have seen.” 

Hearing this the king, with the messenger as his sole companion, 
went to that place, and was overjoyed, and said: “ Ah, this is a very 
pure spot; the World-mother dwells here in person. Upon seeing 
this place, my mind becomes perfectly pure.” So saying, he per- 
formed a bath in air (instead of) water, and made obeisance to the 
deity. Then going to where the brahman was sacrificing, he said to 
the brahman: “ How many years have past by, O brahman, since 
you began to make sacrifices ^ ” The brahman said : “ T^Tien the 
circle of the Seven Seers [the Great Bear] was in the first section of 
the lunar mansion Revatl, then I began to sacrifice. Now it is in. the 
lunar mansion AgvinI; it is a hundred years that I have been sacri- 
ficing. And yet the goddess has not become appeased.” Hearing 
this the king worshipt the goddess, and himself cast an offering into 
the fii-eplace; but even then the goddess was not propitiated. There- 
upon the king thought “ I -will make an oflfering with my own noble 
head,” and put his sword to his throat. But at that moment the god- 
dess checkt his sword midway and said: “ O king, I am appeased, 
choose a wash.” The king said: “ This br^man has been offering 
sacrifice for a long time; why are you not propitiated towards him, 
and why are you so quickly propitiated towards me ? ” The goddess 
said: “ O king, he makes sacrifice indeed, but there is no soundness 
in his heart; therefore I am not propitiated. And it is said: 

1. Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers 

crost, or with thoughts wandering, these three kinds shall be 

without effect. And so: 

2. Not in a stick of wood is God to be found, nor in a stone, nor 
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in a piece of earthenware. For God is found in the heart; there- 
fore the heart is the main thing. Moreover: 

3. With regard to a charm, a place of pilgrimage, a brahman, a 
god, a soothsayer, a remedy, and a preceptor, the success (derived 
from them) shall be according to one’s faith (in them).” 

The king said: “ 0 goddess, if you are propitiated towards me, then 
fuM the desire of this brahman.” The goddess said: “ 0 kmg, your 
majesty is a benefactor of others, like a mighty tree; j’^ou endure 
hardships with jmur own person, but avert toil from others. And it 
is said: 

4. Great trees make shade for others, but stand themselves in 

the heat of the sim; they bear fruit also for others, not for their 
own profit. Amd so : 

5. For the benefit of others flow the rivers; for the benefit of 
others cows give milk; for the benefit of others trees bear fruit; 
for the benefit of others noble men use their powers.” 

Thus praising the king she gave the brahman his wish. Thereupon 
the king went to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends the second story 


Metbical Recensiox of 2 

When the full time had arrived, as King Bhoja again approacht to mount the 
throne, the second statue said to him: “ If you have heroism and magnanimity like 
Vikramaditya’s, then, 0 king, you may mount this throne.” “ Of -what sort were 
the heroism and magnanimity of King Vikramaditya ? Tell me.” Thus askt she 
related (this tale) to the king in the presence of his court. [6] 

Protecting all his subjects. King Vikramaditya alone held sway over the united 
earth, girt about by the jewel-mine Ocean. Desirous of hearing tales of things en- 
countered in travel, he made it his habit to learn everything from his spies, sparing 
himself no toil. Once a certain spy came back and reported to the long aU about his 
wanderings and what he had seen in them. “ Sire, at hlount Citrakuta there is a great 
shrine, and a penance-grove with many far-famed trees. And there is a great temple, 
fashioned of very precious stones of Mount Meru; raised on high it shines like Bhavanl. 
Upon the top of that mountain there is a stream of water from the Heavenly River, 
by which the virtues and sins of those who bathe in it may be known. A drop (of this 
water) flows white as milk on the bods’ of one who is free from sin; but if an evil man 
bathes in it, then the water on him is like lamp-black. There a certain brahman is 
even todaj’ constantly making offerings; and I know not for how long a time past, 
nor the reason for it. From his sacrificial fireplace there has been cast forth an enor- 
mous pile of ashes, which stands there like a monstrous moimtain with lofty peak. 
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Because of his (vow of) silence he will not speak with any one. Such a pilgrimage- 
place have I seen, Sire, at that mountain.” [26] 

Then the king said to him: “ I am anxious to see it. Do you go before, and we two 
will go to where that noble brahman is.” So with only that spy as companion the 
king came quickly to that mountain, which was great in asceticism thru perfection of 
ascetic virtue. And he saw there the slirine, adorned with a great temple, and pro- 
vided W'ith an encircling wall with four entrances. Thereupon the state of his soul 
became pure there. This place of pilgrimage would purify the heart even of a wicked 
man, how much more such a man (as Vikrama) ! And when he had bathed in the 
virtuous water of the river, which the sp 5 ' showed him, and had paid honors to the great 
deity, he went to see the brahman. And finding him in a sacrificial house, offering 
bilva-fruits together with honey in the fire, Vikramaditya askt him: “Eeverend sir, 
how many years have past since your w'orship has been sacrificing here ? Tell me 
aU.” Thus spoke the king to the brahman. (He replied;) “ Hear, noble sir. A hun- 
dred years have past since I have been persisting in staying here, making these sac- 
rifices constantly and laboriously. My resolution not to give up offering until I behold 
the fuU fruit of my endeavor, has been in vain; the goddess is not propitiated.” [44] 
Hearing this the king, having concentrated himself, offered a bilva-fruit himself, 
together with honey, in the kindled fire of sacrifice. Then, perceiving that the god- 
dess was stUl not propitiated, the king resolved that he must cut off Ids head and 
offer it. But when he put his sword to his throat and started to cut off his head, the 
goddess checkt him by the hand and said: “ Choose an excellent boon for yourself; 
do yourself no harm, my son. I am a granter of wishes; I have come to give you 
your desire, no matter how hard to attain.” Thus commanded by her, the king court- 
eously said : “ 0 goddess, why are you not gracious towards this brahman, who has been 
painfully sacrificing for so long a time to propitiate you, and why (are you gracious) 
towards me at once, as soon as you catch sight of me ? Tell me the reason.” Thus 
askt by the king, the goddess explained to him truthfully: “ 0 possessor of the heroic 
energj^ of ^drtue, hear the reason. There is no single devotion to me in his heart, 
even tho he is sacrificing. Therefore he achieves no successful fruition. This is said 
in regard to prayers : ‘ Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers 
crost, and with the thoughts on something else, all tliat shall be without effect.’ There 
is a lack of heart [or, genuineness] in the mind of this brahman, you see. ‘ Not in a 
stick of wood is God to be found, not in a stone nor in gold; but He is found in a pure 
heart. Therefore the heart is the main thing.’ ” [66] 

Hearing these words of the goddess the king said: “ O goddess, let these people 
know the fruit that attends upon your favor. Surely you have aheady said ‘ King, 
choose a wish ’; and, certainly the gods never need repeat what they have once said. 
‘ Kings speak but once; gods speak but once; once is a daughter given in marriage; 
these three things happen only once.’ Now then, 0 goddess, give me this wish, 
which I choose; fulfil the desire of yonder brahman, who has been troubled so long. 
The goddess said: “ So be it,” and duly gave the brahman what he desired. And 
straightway she disappeared, while the brahman, delighted, went to his own abode, 
and King Vikramaditya went back to his city. 

If such heroism and magnanimity are found in you too. King Bhoja, then mount 
upon this throne,” said the statue. 

Here ends the second story 
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Then on anotlier occasion, when the king was mounting the throne, the second 
statue said : “ 0 king, let liim mount upon this throne who has courage and magnanim- 
ity like ^Tkramurka’s,” Then tlie long said: “ Tell me a story.” The statue said: 
“ Hear, King Bhoja! 

TVhoever told him a maiwelous tale, full of strange and wondrous things, to him 
King Mkramarka was wont to give a tliousand ni^kas. Now at this time there came 
a man from abroad, and said: “0 long, I have come from abroad. There is a 
mountain Citrakuja. And there a beautiful penance-grove is located. In it there is 
a goddess who fulfils wishes. There a certain brahman has been making sacrifices, 
for no one knows how long a time, all by himself in tlie forest; and even when spoken 
to he does not speak. TiVater flon-s forth there from the middle of the mountain. If 
anyone batlies in tliat stream, it shows a distinction between the good and the wicked.” 
So hearing his storj' the long went to that place. With sword in hand and uncovered 
feet tlie long arrived at tlie shrine. When he had duly batlied in the sacred water and 
visited tlie diidnity, he went to the house of sacrifice, where the brahman was making 
offerings. Then he saw piles of ashes which he had cast out, almost mountain-high. 
And the king said: “ Brahman, for how long a time has your reverence been sacrific- 
ing .* ” The brahm.m said; “ O king, it is hundred years; and still the goddess is 
not propitiated.” Then Uie long with his own hand made an offering in the fire; 
but even then the goddess was not propitiated. Thereupon the king was about to 
offer his own head by cutting it off with his sword; but now the goddess became 
propitiated, and said: “ 0 king, clioose a wish.” The king said: “ Why are you not 
propitiated towards this brahm.an, who has suffered for so long a time ? ” The god- 
dess said: “ Because this brahman’s thouglits are not concentrated. iVnd it is said: 

1. Prayer wliich is offered with tlie finger-tips, with the fingers crost, or with 
thoughts wandering, all that shall be without effect. 

2. God is not to be found in a stick of wood, nor in a stone, nor in a piece of 
earthenware. God is found in the heart; therefore the heart is tlie main 
thing.” 

The king said: " If you are propitiated, O goddess, then fulfil the desire of this brah- 
man.” Then the goddess fulfilled tlie brahman’s wish. The long returned to his own 
city, and the people greeted liim with shouts of “ Hail, hail! ” 

Such was the story whicli tlie statue told. “ O king, if you have such magnanimity, 
then you may mount upon tliis throne.” 

Uerc ends the second story 
Jaimstic Eecexsiox of 2 

Then at another time, when King Bhoja had caused complete provision to be made 
for a royal coronation and was about to ascend the throne, the second statue spoke 
thru disdne power with a human voice, and said: “ O king, if you have magnanimity 
like Tikramaditya’s, then take your seat upon this throne.” BTien the king askt: 
“ Of what sort was tliat magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ In the words of the verse: 
1. With a brahman who for a hundred years had been offering prayer and 
sacrifice before the goddess, in spite of it she was not satisfied; so the king, 
having pity on him, went there and would have offered his own head; but she. 
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becoming appeased, restrained bim witb the words “I am satisfied!” And 
then that noble Vikrama caused her to give him the boon. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. Once upon a time he sent forth Lis men 
to seek out wonders upon the face of the earth. One among them returned, and said 
to the king: “ Sire, on Mount Citrakaja there is a certain temple, and round about 
it a penance grove. And before it there flows a certain river. If any righteous and 
spotless man bathes therein, upon his body the water appears white as milk. But if 
any wicked and \’ile man bathes in it, then upon his body the water appears like 
lamp-black. And there a certain magician is performing praj'ers and sacrifices and 
the like; but the goddess is not satisfied with him.” Hearing this King Vikrama out 
of cmiosity went to that place. And when he had bathed in the river and made proof 
of his spotless character, he did homage to the deity, and then went to see the magician. 
Then the king askt him: “ Sir, how long a time is it that you have been performing 
your rites ? ” Said he: “ For a hundred years I have been doing so, but the goddess 
is not satisfied.” Hearing this the king reflected: 

2. “ If the noble can perform any service for others with their life-breath, 
which in any case must perish at death, then is death for them immortality.” 

Then the king fixt his mind upon the goddess, and putting bis sword to his throat 
was about to cut off his head, when the goddess appeared before him and staj'ed him 
by the hand, and said: “I am propitiated; choose a wish.” Then the king said: 
“ Tell me first why you so quickly became gracious towards me, but are not gracious 
towards him even after such a long time.” She said: “ He has not the right quality 
[or, heart]. For: 

3. Prayer which is offered with the finger-tips, with the fingers crost, or with 
thoughts wandering, all that shall be without effect. 

4. Mith regard to a charm, a place of pilgrimage, a preceptor, a god, a sooth- 
sayer, a dream, and a remedy, the success (derived from them) shall be accord- 
ing to one’s faith (in them).” 

Hearing these words of the goddess, the king thought: 

6- “ Not in a stick of wood is God to be found, nor in a stone or a piece 
of earthenware. God is found in the heart; therefore the heart is the main 
thing.” 

Then the king, his heart filled with piety and his mind with the essence of benevolence, 
reph’ed to the goddess: “ Madam, if you are satisfied with me, then grant the desire 
of this brahman, who has been troubled for such a long time.” And the goddess 
agreed. Having given the goddess’s boon thus obtained to that brahman, the king 
went to his own kingdom. And his entrance to the city was celebrated with a 
festival. 

Therefore, King Bhoja, if you have such magnanimity, then mount upon this 
throne in peace. 

Here ends the second story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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The sea-god’s gift of four magic jewels 

Southern Recension of 3 
And when the king was again mounting the throne, another statue 
said: “ O king, this throne may be mounted (only) by him who has 
the magnanimity of Vikrama.” Bhojasaid: “O statue, tell me a tale 
of his magnanimity.” She said : “ Hear, O king. 

There was no king In the round world like Vikramarka. In his heart 
never arose the question “is this man a stranger, or does he belong to 
my side ? ” On the contrary, he protected the whole universe. And 
it is said: 

1. It is a mark of small minds to balance the question “is this 
man one of mine own, or a stranger ? ” But to men of noble char- 
acter nothing less than the whole earth is their family. 

Moreover, in boldness, heroic exertion, and vigor he had not his like. 
Therefore Indra and all the other gods gave him aid. And it is said: 

2. Courageous activity, boldness, ^^go^, insight, strength, and 
valor — whoever possesses these six, even a god is afraid of him. 

Furthermore, 0 king, whoever fulfils the desires of his suppliants, God 
will accomplish his wishes. And thus it is said: 

3. If men make a firm resolve, God grants their desires; even 
as Visnu with his disc and his garuda-bird (helpt) in the weaver’s 
fight. 

4. If a man be resolute, prompt in action, knowing his business, 
not addicted to vices, bold, grateful for favors, and steadfast of 
purpose. Fortune herself seeks him out to dwell with him. 

Thus Ring Vikramarka was the dwelling-place of all virtues, and was 
crowned with aU blessings. One time he reflected in his heart: “ Ah, 
unprofitable is this round of existence; no one knows what vdll happen 
to any one, nor when. Therefore the wealth that a man has acquired 
is fruitless unless he uses it and gives it away. In fact the only value 
of wealth consists in giving it away to worthj*^ persons. Otherwise it 
is simply wasted. And it is said: 

5. Almsghdng, enjojunent, and waste are the three ways of apply- 

ing money. For one who does not give alms nor spend it in 
enjojTnent, onlj' the third way is left. And so: 

6. If one has wealth he should enjoy it and give it away, not 
hoard it; behold here how the wealth stored up by the bees is 
taken away by others. 
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7. Enjoy and give away your wealth; pay respect to those that 
deserve it, and do favors to the virtuous. Fortune is as un- 
steadj^ as the flame of a lamp flickering in a very strong breeze. 

8. Liberal giving is the real way to save the wealth one has 
acquired; it is like an outlet-valve for water stored up within a 
(dammed-up) pool.” 

Thus reflecting he determined to make a sacrifice and give away all 
his property in fees. After the artisans had built a beautiful hall at 
his command, he collected all the materials for the sacrifice, and in- 
voked the divine seers, the gandharvas, the yaksas, the siddhas, and 
so on. And the brahmans assembled, and all the princes and kins- 
men were summoned. At this time a certain brahman was sent out 
to the seashore to invoke the sea. Amd when he came to the shore of 
the sea he performed the sis±een-fold worship with perfumes and flow- 
ers and so forth, and said: “O sea, King Vikramarka is performing a 
sacrifice, and I have come, sent by him, to invite you.” So sajdng, 
he cast a handful of flowers into the water and stood still a moment; 
but no one made answer to him. Then he turned back; and as lie 
was returning to the citj'’, some one in the form of a brahman, with a 
resplendent body, came up to him and said: “Brahman, you were 
sent by Vikrama to summon me. Now then the honor he has paid 
me has reacht me. This is the very mark of a friend, the giving of 
gifts and marks of respeet at suitable times. And it is said: 

9. Giving and receiving, telling secrets and asking about them, 
entertaining and being entertained; these are the six marks of 
friendship. 

Moreover, it is not true that friendship dies between those who are 
far away and thrives only among those who are near. Affection alone 
determines it. And it is said: 

10. Even one who is afar off is near, if he dwells in the heart; 

and one who is far off by the heart’s measurement is far off, even 
if he be at hand. And so: 

11. The peacock is on the mountain, the cloud in the sky; the 
sun is a hundred thousand leagues away, the lotus in the pool; 
the moon is at a distance of two hundred thousand leagues, the 
night -lotuses on the earth; if friendship exist, there is never any 
such thing as distance. 

Therefore by all means would I come. Nowl too have an errand for you. 
I will give this king four priceless jewels, whose powers are as follows. 
One jewel gives whatever object of wealth is desired. With the second 
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food and Adctuals like nectar are produced. From the tliird can be 
derived a complete army vritb its four subdivisions of elepbants, borse, 
chariots, and infantrj\ From tbe fourth are produced most beautiful 
clothing and ornaments. So take these jewels and give them into the 
king’s hands as a gift from the Ocean, with his deep affection.” There- 
upon the brahman took those jewels and came to UjjajdnI. Now a 
long time had thus past, and in the meantime the sacrifice had all been 
completed, and the king had performed the purificatory bath and had 
satisfied the desires of all the people. \^Tien the brahman beheld 
the king he gave him the jewels and told him their several powers. 
Then the king said: “Brahman, the time of the giving of sacrificial 
fees was past when your worship arrived; I have alreadj' given satis- 
faction with fees to all the assembly of the brahmans. So do you take 
one jewel from among these four, whichever pleases you.” The 
brahman said: “ 0 king, I will go home and ask my wife, my son, 
and my daughter-in-law, and will take the one which pleases all.” 
The king said: “Do so.” So the brahman came to his own house 
and told them all that had happened. Hearing this the son said : “ We 
will take the gem which gives a complete army; it will then be easy 
to win a kingdom.” The father said: “ A wise man should not seek 
for a kingdom. For: 

12. Let a man think of the exile of Eama, the humiliation of 
Bali, the forest(-wandering) of the sons of Pandu, the destruction 
of the Vrsni-clan, Nala’s disaster, Bhi§ma’s (slow death while) 
lying on (a bed of) arrows, the incarnation of Visnu as a dwarf, 
then the slaying of Arjuna; and let him consider how the Prince 
of Ceylon [Ravapa] came to grief because of kingship; so let him 
not desire that! 

So we will take the one from which wealth is obtained. Thru wealth 
everything is acquired. And it is said: 

13. In tin's world there is nothing that may not be attained thru 
wealth; therefore the wise man who perceives this should strive 

^ only for monej'.” 

TTis wife said: “Let the jewel be chosen from which food seasoned 
with all the six flavors may be obtained. Food alone is the support of 
the life of all li-sdng beings. And it is said: 

14. Food is ordained by the Creator to sustain the life of mortals. 
A wise man should not disregard that ordinance and seek for 
anything (else).” 
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The daughter-in-law said: “Let the jewel be chosen which produces 
garments and ornaments and so on. /Tg./ 

15. One should adorn the body with ornaments according to the 
full extent of one’s resources, in order to perfect one’s beauty and 
loveliness, that one’s life and fortunes may prosper. 

16. Gems and the like constantly increase one’s attractiveness 
among friends, and are an ornament on occasions of festivity; 
even the gods take pleasure in the wearing of ornaments.” 

Thus a quarrel among the four ensued. Then the brahman went back 
to the king and told him what had occurred among them. And hear- 
ing this the king gave that brahman all four jewels. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, mag- 
nanimity is an inborn \nrtue, not an adventitious one [literally, one 
that is due to conditions]. For: 

17. Magnanimity is an inborn quality, just as fragrance in 
campaka-flowers, beauty in pearls, and sweetness in sugar-cane. 

If such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends the third story 
Methical Recension of 3 

Again seeking out a (favorable) moment to mount the throne, King Bhoja drew 
near to the third statue, vhen she said to him: “ O king, if there is in you such mag- 
nanimity as there was in Vikramaditya, then mount upon this throne.” Thus addrest 
the king then askt with a kindly voice: “ Fair one, recite for me a charminglj’-worded 
eulogj' with j’our own hps.” Thus urged by him the statue further said: [7] 

"When King Vikramaditj’-a was ruling the earth he showed great and single zeal 
for righteousness; he was bold, and constantly devoted to the interests of others; 
and he never stopt to consider whether it was possible or impossible to accomplish 
an undertaking. ‘ Courageous activity, boldness, "iigor, strength, insight, and valor 
whoever possesses these sis, even a god is afraid of him.’ ' If men make a firm resolve, 
the gods come to their aid, as Vispu with his disc and his garuda-bird in Kaulika s 
fight.’ 

How was that ? Tell me.” Thus addrest (by Bhoja) she told a marvelous tale, 
delighting the hearts of the audience in the hall. 

Emboxt story: Kaulika {The Weaver) as Vifyu 

On the \indhya mountain there was a city named Pratapavisama. There dwelt 
a king Brhatsena, whose daughter was Sulocana. A rogue named Kaulika was en- 
amored of her. And he considered : “ How can I be united with her, since she is in 
the palace ? There was a certain skillful artisan, and he quickly made a car-of- 
\ispu out of wood, and a disc (like Vispu’s), with a cord to guide it; and so, with this 
accoutrement, that Kaulika rode thru the air, and ^'isited Sulocana, the love-smiling 
maiden, e\ en in the palace. “ Know that I am Vijpu, fair one, come hither for your 
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sake.” Thus tricking the girl, he came eveo* day thru the air, and for a long time 
lived vrith her in joy, vrith the consent of Bj^hatsena. The king, being deceived and 
thi nk i n g that the rogue his son-in-law was Vis^iu, stirred up many quarrels with power- 
ful kings. And thej', simply thru fear of \T 5 pu, long endured his insolence; but one 
time they all banded together and took counsel with one another: “ This villain 
Bfhatsena has Vi§nu for a son-in-law; therefore we gave tribute gladly. But since 
the scoundrel is now unwilhng (to accept that), and goes so far as to threaten our 
lives, therefore death in battle is preferable.” Thus deciding they straightwai’ besieged 
his city with their armies. But Brhatsena in his insolence went forth fearlesslj' from 
his stronghold and fought single-handed against the many kings with their mighty 
forces. And when his warriors were beaten by the heroes, Bfhatsena himself, wounded, 
barely managed to get back to the city, and told his daughter of his own discomfiture. 
And she in grief went to her husband with an entreaty: “ You, even Vispu, are my 
husband; ward off this disaster from my father.” Thus the poor foolish girl entreated 
the rogue, falling down before him. And he, not being able to de%'ise any further 
expedient, and expecting nothing but his own death, mounted on his mechanical 
garu^a-bird and took his wooden disc in his hand, and graspt the guiding cord of the 
mechanism, and went thru the air upon it, shouting “ Fly, fly, I am Vi 5 pu! ” Now as 
the opposing hosts were straightway girding tliemselves for battle, Vijpu, the Lord 
of the World, whose couch is the serpent reflected: “ If this man, who has as- 
sumed my form and declared himself to be Vifpu, is killed by his enemies, then the 
fame of Vi?pu will be brought to naught.” Thus meditating the Bearer of the Disc 
came with his garu^a-bird, and scattered the opposing forces, and returned again to 
his own seat. The rogue, seeing the unexpected rout of the enemy, came back and 
announst the xdctory to his father-in-law. Therefore if any man whatsoever resolutely 
undertakes to accomplish his ends, God himself comes to his aid; how much more in 
the case of a righteous man ? 

End of emboxt story: Kaulika {The Tl'earcr) as 

King Vikramiiditya was always vigilant and wallet in tlie path of righteousness; 
and his kingdom prospered. Once he reflected: " Trulj' wealth is perishable, but if 
divided up with the knife of benevolence it abides a long time. If a man is full of 
benevolence there is never any destruction of his wealth, or if ever there be any, it 
always results in greater prosperit}’. ‘Wealth is like a cloud, in that one cannot at aU 
observe its course — either where it comes from in collecting, or whither it departs in 
dispersing.’ ” [65] 

As he was thus reflecting in his heart, the king undertook by a horse-sacrifice 
to propitiate the gods, at the same time winning the favor of the lords of the earth 
[the princes]. He prepared all the necessary profusions, and built many halls (of 
sacrifice); and the gods and other divine creatures came together to behold him in 
his devotions. Complete provisions were collected, and the eartli-lords [princes] 
were called together, and the gods, gandharvas, yakjas, and their like gathered from 
all sides. But the Lord of Rivers [the Ocean], tho summoned by an excellent brah- 
man in accordance with the king’s instructions, remained silent and would not come. 
Then much disgusted the brahman reproacht himself: " Who else, even if insane or 
possest of a demon, was ever appointed to such an errand as this ? Whom have I 
come here to infute, and who is there that will answer me ? Or how has the water 
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ever before made reply when anything was said to it ? A place where there is no such 
thing as respectful salutation, where there is no melodious conversation, no tales 
about virtues and faults, that place, and were it heaven, is not to be visited. A man is 
a fool to come to such a place. By command of the king I have come, and now I 
have done my duty.” Saying this in a loud tone the brahman turned back disappointed. 

Then the sea, assuming a handsome form, appeared to him, and addressing the noble 
brahman spoke affectionately and pleasantly. “ This invitation has been sent me 
by my friend the king. This now is appropriate among friends, and it is such persons 
who are friends. The purpose which this king and I cherish, that no other person 
knows wholly, even if we tell it. Tho we are far from each other, yet we are always 
near; therefore our hearts are always disposed towards mutual affection. ‘Even 
one who is afar off is near, if he dwell ever in the heart; and one who is near is afar 
off, if he dwell not in the heart.’ ‘ The peacock is on the moimtain, the cloud in the 
sky; the sun is a hundred thousand leagues away, the lotus in the pool; the moon is 
at a distance of two hundred thousand leagues, the night-lotus in the lake; if one has 
friendship for another, for him there is no such thing as distance.’ Therefore it is that 
we have come to you now, wise sir. Take these four jewels and go to the king. One of 
them produces a quantity of gold night and day; the second, a complete fourfold 
army bringing victory over all enemies; another, an abundance of cookt food, varied 
and well -seasoned; and the last gives precious garments and ornaments, as much as 
one desires.” [103] 

So speaking the incomparable Ocean gave the brahman the four jewels and sent him 
away. He went back to Vikramaditya, who had already finisht his sacrificial festival. 
And when he had informed the king of the honors paid to the sea, he gave him the four 
jewels and told him their powers. Pleased with this, the king said respectfully to the 
brahman : “Do you take one of the four jewels.” Hearing this the priest was delighted, 
and said to his patron: “ I will consult with my wife, my son, and my daughter-in- 
law before choosing.” As the king consented, saying “ Very well,” he went to his 
own house, and told them all about the jewels. His son then said: “ This is the most 
desirable jewel; from it an army can be conjured up. In that case we should enjoy 
royal splendor with great ease.” Said his father: “ You have a high opinion of king- 
ship! It is based wholly on wealth; therefore let us have the jewel that gives 
money.” Thereupon his wife said to him: “ What use is there in kingship, or the 
other either ? Food is the life of mortals, therefore the jewel that gives cookt food is 
the best.” The daughter-in-law said: “ Let it be the one that gives clothing and pre- 
cious jeweled ornaments, as much as one desires; the others are useless.” So they fell 
to quarreling with one another, and a strife arose. By this the heart of the brahman 
was saddened, and he went back to the presence of the king, the patron of the horse- 
sacrifice, and gave the four jewels into his hand, and in answer to his question told 
about the quarrel within his home. Hearing this the king gave him all four jewels, 
saying: If I do this, let the strife in your house cease at once.” 

0 king, if any one at any time shall possess such immutable magnanimity, he will 
be worthy to mount this throne; no one else! 

Thus telling a tale to Bhoja, the Indra of the earth, the statue cleverly caused the 
favorable moment to pass by. 

Here ends the third story 
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Brief Eecension of 3 

Now the king again sought out a favorable moment; and when he approacht to 
mount the throne, the third statue said: “ 0 king, you must not mount upon this 
throne. Let him who has magnanimity like Vikramarka’s mount upon it.” Said the 
king: “ TeU me a tale of him.” The statue said: “ O king, listen. 

In the kingdom of this Vikrama nothing was wanting. The long reflected: “ This 
great rulership of mine is not concerned with the future life. Therefore I will worship 
Paramecvara [Civa]; for thru Him success in both worlds is obtained. My accu- 
mulated wealth will give me long life if I give it awa 3 - to the gods, reverend persons, 
and brahmans. Otherwise no one knows what course monej" may take. And it is 
said: 

1. Wealth is like a cloud, in that one cannot at all obsen'e its course — either 
where it comes from in collecting, or whither it departs in dispersing.” 
Meditating thus the king undertook a sacrifice. He made complete sacrificial prepa- 
rations, and collected all the things for the offerings, and summoned the companies 
of the divine seers, and the gandharvas, and the brahmans and priests skilled in the 
four Vedas. Then he sent out a certain brahman to invoke the sea. And the brahman 
came to the shore of the sea, and cast perfumes and unhuskt corn into the water, 
and said: “ Come with j’our household to King Vikramarka’s sacrifice.” After that 
the Ocean came up to the brahman and said: “ Brahman, the long has invited me, and 
I am gratified bj’ the honor. However, I am unable to go. Deliver these four jewels 
to the king. Know that the powers of the jewels are as follows: one affords as much 
wealth as j'ou can think of, the second gives whatever food is desired, the third pro- 
duces a complete fourfold army and destroj’s enemies, the fourth affords jewels.” 
So speaking he gave them to him. Taking them the brahman returned to the king’s 
house, and gave the jewels into the king’s hands, telling him their powers. Said the 
king: " Brahman, take whichever jewel j'ou wish from among these four.” He 
replied: “ Sire, I will make up mj' mind at home.” So speaking the brahman went 
home; and there a quarrel arose between him and his wife, his son, and his daughter- 
in-law, sajung “ take this one, take this one? ” The brahman was distrest by this; 
so he gave the jewels back into the king’s hand again, and told him the circumstances: 
“ A quarrel has arisen among all four of us; so let j’our majestj' rather take the four 
jewels.” The king, having taken thought, gave all four jewels to the brahman. And 
the priest went home filled with joj’. 

When she had told this storj', the statue said: “ King Bhoja, if there is such mag- 
nanimitj’ in j'ou, then j’ou maj’ moimt upon this throne.” 

Here ends the third story 
Jainistic Recension of 3 

Again on another occasion, when King Bhoja had made all the preparations for the 
coronation and was mounting the throne, the third statue said with a human voice: 
“ O king, he mounts on this throne who has magnanimity like Vikramudits'a’s.” 
And when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimitj’ ? ” the statue said: 
“ O king, in the words of the verse: 

1. The king thru the mouth of a brahman summoned the sea to a religious 
festival. The sea was gratified, and presented him with four jewels, giving the 
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power of producing gold, food, gems, and an army. The king said (to the brah- 
man) ; “ Take one of tkose, wliichever you wish.” But when a quarrel arose in 
the brahman’s household, he gave him all the others also. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vilcrama. And he was endowed with e.xceptional 
courage and magnanimity. For: 

2. Courageous activitj', boldness, vigor, strength, insight, and valor — whoever 
possesses tliese she, even a god is afraid of liim. 

3. If men make a firm resolve, tlic gods come to their aid, as Vi5pu with his disc 
and his garuda-bird in the weaver’s fight. 

One time the king reflected: “ At present the fortime of my kingship is great, but no 
one understands tire coming and going of fortune. For: 

4. Wealth is like a cloud, in that one cannot at all observe its course — either 
where it comes from in collecting, or whitlicr it departs in dispersing. 

And this is tlie waj' to make fortune stable: 

6. By generosity a saintly and earnest man can T^npe out the mark of poverty 
originally written by Fate on the brows of beggars, and can make it appear as 
if the noble men of ancient and bj’gone times were again visible before the eyes; 
he changes an esdl age into an age of culture, and makes fortune, naturally fickle, 
as stable as the moon.” 

Thus reflecting the king instituted a charitable and religious festival. He honored all 
people who showed themselves worthy by tlieir knowledge, their religious perform- 
ances, their asceticism, or tlieir artistic skill. He gave gifts to the helpless, the poor, 
and the feeble, as much as they askt. He releast all of his eighteen classes of subjects 
from paying tribute. He invoked tlic deities of heaven, of hell, of sea and land, of the 
towns, and the cities; the divinities that protect the fields; tlie rulers of the four 
quarters and the lokaprdas [‘ world-protectors,’ four chief gods], and all the other 
divimties; he desired the attendance of them all, and he made his disposition of the 
various offerings and honors, and all tlie rest (of the sacrificial preparations). He 
sent out his servants in all directions to summon all the gods, and pray for their at- 
tendance. Among them a certain brahman was sent to the ocean to desire the attend- 
ance of the Sea-god. And when he came to the shore of the sea, he threw into it 
perfumes and unhuskt barley-corns, and praised the sea: 

6. “ How can we tell the glory of the Se-n, ? For he is liimseU the native home 
of Glory [^rl, wife of Vi§nu; she sprang out of the ocean]. How can his great- 
ness be described ? For sacred lore declares that the Earth [mahl, literally 

great one ’] is his island [or, continent]. Ttfliat charity is this of his ? The 
world is supported by the clouds — which receive alms from him! What account 
can be given of his might ? When he is shaken, the end of an aeon [balpa, age 
of the world] is at hand.” 

As he stood there, having offered this praise and these presents, the Sea-god appeared 
before him and said: “ Sir, I am gratified by the invitation of the noble Vikrama. 
Tho he is far from me, he is dear. For: 

7. Separation depends upon the severing of the bonds of love, and it never in 
the world occurs between noble persons who are full of virtues. Does the moon, 
tho it is far away and cut off by a veil of clouds, lose its affection for the clusters 
of night-lotuses ? 
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Take tkese four jewels and give them to my friend Vikrama. And their powers are 
as follows. By means of one (may be obtained) any desired wealth, by the second any 
desired food, by the third a complete four-fold army, by the fourth any desired orna- 
ments.” So ta k i n g these jewels the brahman returned. By that time the great festival 
was completed. He gave the jewels to the king, and told him their powers. Then the 
king, thinking that he had received no fee, said: “ Take one jewel for yourself.” He 
replied: “I will take the one which meets with the approval of my family' — my 
wife, my son, and my son’s wife.” So speaking he went home and askt his family. 
Then his son said they should take the jewel that gave a complete four-fold army, 
the brahman himself the wealth-giving one, his wife the food-gi\Tng one, and his son’s 
wife the one that fmnisht ornaments. Thxis a quarrel arose among them. Dejected 
on this account, the brahman took all the jewels back to the king, and told him of their 
different desires. Thereupon the king, being graciously disposed, gave them all the 
four jewels, in order to f ulfil the desires of all four. The brahman went to his house 
delighted. 

Therefore, Bang Bhoja, if tliere is such magnanimity in j'ou, then mount upon this 
throne to your heart’s content. 

Here ends the third story in the Thirty-iiro Tales of the Throne 


4. Stoiy of the Fourth Statuette 
Vikrama’s gratitude tested by Devadatta 
Southern Eecension of 4 

When the king again started to mount the throne, another statue 
said: “ Only he who has the magnanimity of Vikrama may mount 
upon this throne.” The king said: “Tell me a tale of his magna- 
nimity.” The statue said: “ Hear, O king. 

While Vikramaditya was king tliere dwelt in that city a certain 
brahman, who was learned in all branches of knowledge and adorned 
with all virtues, but had no offspring. One time his wife said to him: 
“ My dear lord, the learned in tradition say that a householder can- 
not get along [or, ‘ cannot go to heaven ’] without a son. And so: 

1. There is no help [or, ‘ no going to heaven ’] for a man who has 
no son; paradise is never, never for him. Therefore only after 
seeing his son’s face should a man become an ascetic. 

2. The moon is the light of night; the sun is the light by day; 

religion is the light of the three worlds; a good son is the light of 
the family. And so: 

3. The glorj- of an elephant is his passion; of water, lotuses; of 
night, the full moon; of a woman, her good character; of a 
horse, his swiftness; of a house, constant festivals; of speech. 
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good grammar; of rivers, pairs of mating swans; of a council 
chamber, wise men; of a family, a good son; of the earth, a 
king; of the three worlds, the sun.” 

The brahman replied: “ My dear, you have spoken truly; but tho 
wealth maj^ be obtained by great effort, and knowledge also by obey- 
ing a teacher, glorj’’ and offspring cannot be obtained without propi- 
tiating the Supreme Lord [^iva]. And it is said: 

4. If a longing for endless happiness makes itself felt in the 
heart, let one only make a firm resolve and worship constantly the 
Lord of Bhavanl [^iva].” 

His wife answered: “ My lord, there is no one more learned than you; 
you know all things. So undertake some ser\dce or the like to win the 
favor of the Supreme Lord.” He replied: “ My dear, what you say 
is quite reasonable, and I assent to your suggestion. Since: 

5. Wise counsel should be heeded even if it comes from a child, 
while a man of judgment shotdd never accept bad advice, even 
tho it comes from an old man.” 

So speaking the brahman undertook the Rudra-rite, in order to win 
the favor of the Supreme Lord. One night after that the Supreme 
Lord appeared to the brahman in a dream, wearing his (characteristic) 
hair-braid and crest, in his bull-drawn chariot, with his consort sitting 
on his left thigh, and said: “Brahman, perform a prado§avrata 
evening rite,’ a Qivaitic ceremony]; by performing this rite you 
shall obtain a son.” In the morning the brahman told of his dream 
before the elders. They said: “ Brahman, this dream will come true. 
And it is said in the Book of Dreams: 

6. A man shall make his decision in accordance with whatever 
is said in dreams by a god, a brahman, a guru, cows, ancestors, 
or bearers of lifigas [signs of ^iva]. 

Upon performing this rite you shall beget a son.” I^Tien the brah- 
man heard their words he instituted a pradosavrata, on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright half of the month Margaglrsa, on a Satur- 
day, observing the rules prescribed in the ritual books. The Supreme 
Lord became propitiated thru the performance of that rite, and gave 
him a son. Straightway the brahman performed the birth-ceremony 
for this son; and on the twelfth day he gave him the name of Deva- 
datta, and afterwards he performed for him all the important rites 
from the rice-feeding to the investitiu’e. After his son was invested 
(as a student), he taught him the Vedas and the law-books and so on, 
and all the arts. Then in his son’s sixteenth year, when he had per- 
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formed the shaving ceremonial (prescribed for use at the end of 
studentship), and had got him married, he settled a livelihood upon 
him; and as he himself was desirous of making a pilgrimage, he gave 
his son the following ad'vdee. “ My son, give ear; I will now give you 
instruction tending to make you happj’- both in this world and in the 
next.” Said he: “ Speak on.” “ My son, do not forget your religious 
principles, however evil may be the ph’ght in which you are involved. 
Do not engage in strife with others. Have compassion on all creatures. 
Practise devotion to the Supreme Lord. Look not upon other men’s 
wives. Do not quarrel with those in power. Attend respectfully to 
those who have deep insight. Let jmur speech be suited to the occasion. 
Let yotrr expenses be suited to j-our means. Honor the virtuous and 
shun the wicked. Tell no secrets to women.” Ha%dng repeatedly 
imprest upon his son this advice as to conduct, he himself went to 
Benares. But Devadatta remained in that same city, respecting his 
father’s counsel. 

One day he went into the jungle to gather firewood for a sacrifice. 
And while he was cutting the wood. King Vikramaditya came into 
the forest to hunt, and in chasing a boar entered the jungle. Not 
knowing the way to the city, and seeing Devadatta, he askt him the 
way to toun. In response to his question Devadatta himself went 
before and guided the king to the city. Then the king richly rewarded 
Devadatta and appointed him to a certain office. After this a long 
time past. And one day the king said: “ How can I pay back the 
favor which Devadatta did for me, in that he guided me from the 
midst of the great jungle back to town ? ” At tliat some one said: 
“ Ah, this is a %drtuous man; he does not forget a kindness done him. 
And thus it is said: 

7. As cocoanut trees are mindful of the little water they drank 
in their early youth, when they carried a heavj’" burden on their 
heads, and so all their life long give to men a nectar-like fiuid, so 
the good never forget a kindness done.” 

TlTien the brahman heard these the king’s words, he refiected in his 
heart: “ Well, the king says tlius and so; but is it true or false ? 
Let us put it to the test.” So saying he took the king’s son, without 
any one’s knowledge, and concealed him in his own house. And putting 
one of the prince’s ornaments in the hands of a servant, he sent him into 
the midst of the city to sell it. Meanwhile a great uproar arose in the 
king’s house: “ Some robber has slain the prince ! ” And the king 
sent forth his offieers in all directions to search for his son. "VMien they 
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lookt in the middle of the market-place, there they saw Devadatta’s 
servant with the ornament in his hands. Recognizing the ornament 
as belonging to the king’s son, they bound the man and took him into 
the king’s presence, and demanded: “ Villain, how did this ornament 
come into your hands ? ” Said he: “ The brahman Devadatta gave 
it to me; I am his servant; he sent me forth telling me to sell this orna- 
ment in the market-place and bring him the money.” Then the king 
summoned Devadatta too and said to him: “Devadatta, who gave 
you this ornament.’’” Devadatta replied: “No one gave it to me; in 
my covetousness I myself killed your son and took his ornaments, and 
gave this one from among them into this man’s hands to sell. Now do 
what seems best to jmu; thru the power of my past deeds my character 
has become what it is.” Thus he spoke and bowed his head. When the 
king heard his words he W’as silent. Then some in the council-hall 
said : “ How is it that this man, tho he is verst in all the sacred law- 
books and so knows what good conduct is, conceived the purpose to 
commit such a wicked deed ? ” Another said : “ WTiat is there remark- 
able therein ? Because he was impelled by his ovm past deeds, there- 
fore he conceived such a design. And it is said: 

8. What can even a wise man do, when he is driven by the force 
of his past deeds ? For the minds of men are regularly formed 
in accordance with their past deeds.” 

Then the councillors said: “ O king, this man is a child-murderer and 
a thief as well; so let him be impaled upon a khadira-stake.” Other 
ministers said: “Let him be cut up into a hundred pieces and his 
flesh fed to vultures.” Hearing their words the king said: “ Council- 
lors, this man is at my mercy, and he is also my benefactor, because 
he once showed me the way to the city. Now a noble man ought not 
to take account of the good or bad qualities of those who are dependent 
on his mercy. And thus it is said: 

9. The moon is consumptive [of, punningly, ‘ subject to waning ’]> 

its body is by nature deformed [or, ‘ curved it has spots [‘ is 
defiled ’], has a mass of faults [‘ makes the night ’], and rejoices 
when its friend is in distress [‘ comes out, or shines, when the 
sun is invisible ’] ; yet Hara [C-Nu] always wears it on his crest. 
Truly the great take no account of the good or bad qualities of 
their dependants who are at their mercy. And again. 

10. WTiat virtue is there in the goodness of one who is good only 
to his benefactors ? Only one who returns good for evil is called 
virtuous by the righteous.” 
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So speaking lie said to Devadatta: “ Devadatta, have no fear -what- 
soever in your heart. jNIy son -was struck down by the overmastering 
natural power of karma [deed]. T\Tiat -wrong have you done ? For no 
one can overcome the natural power of karma. Since: 

11. The god of love had LaksmI for a mother and Visnu for a 
father, and himseK was armed -with an uneven number [five] of 
arrows [punningly, ‘with terrible weapons’] ; and yet he was burnt 
up by Qiva. TlTio can overcome nature ? 

Moreover, since you led me to the city when I had strayed into the 
jungle, you did me a great favor, and even by a thousand return- 
favors I shall not have repaid you.” Thus he comforted Devadatta, 
and gave him garments and ornaments and other gifts, and let him 
go. But Devadatta brought back the prince and gave him to the king. 
Then in amazement the king said: “ Devadatta, why have you done 
this ? ” He repfied: “ O king, listen. You said repeatedly in the 
assembly: ‘ Look now, how can 1 repay my debt of gratitude to De- 
vadatta ? ’ So then to make trial of your heart I have done this. The 
proof has been shown in you.” The king said: “ TMioever forgets a 
kindness done is the lowest of men.” Devadatta replied: “ 0 king, 
j'our majesty is kind to all the world, even -without cause. Therefore 
the (most) righteous man in the world can be none but you. And 
thus it is said: 

12. Those who live to do good to others, even -without a cause, 
ah, they it is who are truly good, happy, clever, and virtuous, 
at all times.” 

Ha-^dng told this storj- the statue said to the king: “ If such benevo- 
lence, magnanimity, and heroism are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne.” Ajid King Bhoja was silent. 

Here ends the fourth story 
jMETEic-VL Recension of 4 

Again the leader of the righteous selected a favorable moment to mount the throne, 
and approacht the next statue. She again said to the king: “ Mount upon this 
throne if you are as eminent in gratitude as Vikramaditya was. Hear, 0 kin g! 

In the city of H jjaj-im, -when it -was ruled by Vikramaditya, there was a certain 
eminent -nise man. His -rirtuous wife, sorrowful because she had not obtained a son, 
said to her husband the brahman, making a courteous obeisance: “ My lord, you 
perceive everything -with the eye of your knowledge; teU me the reason why I have 
not obtained a son.” Hearing his -wife’s words the brahman said in reply: “ Listen, my 
dear, and I -will teU you, if there is faith in your heart. By great exertion an in- 
telligent man may obtain wealth; but there are two things on this earth, glory and 
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offspring, wliich it is impossible to obtain except by the propitiation of ^amkara (^iva), 
‘ If Uiere is continually a desire for a son in your heart, renoimce the passions that 
spring from existence, and worship the Lord of Bhavilnl.’ The fame which gives a 
man tlic reputation of being noble is the fruit of the good deeds he has aheady per- 
formed; know tliat it arises in no other way. And this is the proof of it. ‘Both 
KuntI and her daughter-in-law [Draupadi] loved five men, but they call only the 
latter nrtuous; fame is obtained by v-irtues.’ ” [21] 

To tliese her husband’s words the pious wife replied: “ If any boon one desires is 
obtained by tlie worship of the Great Lord, then we will worship that mighty god 
witli due ceremony; his favor may be the cause of giving me a noble son.” So in 
accordance witli his wife’s suggestion he began to worship Qiva. The brahman 
faiew the value of her advice, and did not neglect it just because it was a woman’s. 
And he had heard the ancient sajdng: “ Do not take poison from a sage, nor bad 
ndn'cc from an old man; but nectar may be accepted even from a cowherd, and 
good counsel even from a chUd.” So the brahman together with his wife paid 
honor to C-iva, along with Paivatl and Skanda [their son]. Then in a dream the 
Great God appeared to him and said : “ If you perform a service to me on Saturday the 
tliirfeentli day, you will obtain a son.” Thus instructed by the god the brahman per- 
formed the ser^dee in due form, and by the power thereof obtained a son, and rejoist 
greatly. Ttlth complete ritual he conducted the ceremony of naming him, calling 
him Devadatta. And in due time the wise father taught him all the Vedas and gastras, 
and all the sciences. Seeing that ids son was learned in all the gastras, gentle, and 
devoted to religion, the wise brahman, desiring to go to Benares, enjoined his son with 
good adrice: “ Hear, my Tsise son, this my soimd ad\’ice. Even in great disaster be 
true to your own (best) nature. Speak not slanderously of others; look not on other 
men’s ■naves. Be never puft up with proud conceit, ■without ha^■ing corresponding 
ability. Have regard to your o^wn true self in dealing ■with both friendships and enmi- 
ties. Let your behavior be always fitting, having regard for place and time. Cling 
patiently to a lord who is sprung from a noble house.” The brahman, leaving bis son 
thus well instructed, went ■with his ■wife to KagI [Benares], which puts an end to the 
roimd of existence. [48] 

Now one day his son, the brahman called Devadatta, happened to be in a mountain 
jungle, cutting firewood for a sacrifice. And at that very time King Yikramaditya, 
having a desire for the pleasures of the chase, went ■with a retinue into the forest. 
There coming upon a mighty wild boar, he swiftly pursued after him to kill him, ■with 
uplifted bow, all alone on his horse. FoUo^wing the mighty boar from one wood to 
another, he killed him; but in liis wandering he lost the way to the city, and became 
separated from his followers. Then seeing the brahman named Devadatta carrying 
a load of firewood, he askt him: “ Brahman, tell me the way to the city.” And he 
regained his o^wn city by the "way which the brahman showed him, and graciously 
gave a certain office to Devadatta. Afterwards, on a certain occasion in the assembly, 
he said fiuther: How can I return the favor which Devadatta did for me ” VTien 
Dev adatta heard these words, he took active steps to make trial of the king’s heart, 
whether this was true or not. After he had arrived at tlii<; decision in his mind, one 
day later he stole the king’s son and took him to his own house. Then he sent forth 
openly to the market-place a brahman who was his servant, to sell a jeweled ring which 
the j outh had as an ornament. In the meantime a great uproar arose in the king s 
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house: “ Where has the king’s son gone, or has he heen stolen by some one ? ” Thus 
all the people oi tlie royal apartments were greatly perturbed, and the king, over- 
whelmed with grief, could not eat. Then a servant of the king took Devadatta’s 
man as he was trying to sell the ornament in the open market. “ Where have you 
taken the king’s son now ? \Miere did you get that ornament ? ” Thus questioned 
the brahman named his master Devadatta. So the king quickly summoned Devadatta, 
and questioned him as to the whole matter, while he stood with bowed head as if in 
fear. And while the people generally took it for granted that he was a \-ilIain, stiU 
he stood there in the assemb^’ and for a moment made no reply. But then he said 
in a low voice: “ I became covetous of money; so I stole your son and killed him. 
Therefore punish me.” And when the eouneillors who were present heard this, they 
said: “ Let the -villain be cut into nine pieces and ground in an oil-miU, or wind him 
round with straw-ropes and burn him on the higliwaj', since he deser\’es death by any 
manner of torture.” But the king, hearing tliis, mindful of the ancient favor, did 
not approve the words of his council, but said himself to Devadatta: “ If you, sir, 
had not saved my life by carefully showing me the way when I was alone in tlie jungle, 
where now would be my kingship, where mj’ famil 3 ’ ? Even tlio this [mj' pardon] 
•will be some recompense to you, I remain indebted for the rest; fear not tliat it will 
be otherwise.” Thus speaking tlie forbearing king paid honors to Devadatta. But 
he then brought back the lad and gave him to the king. Seeing his son, the king in 
amazement askt the excellent brahman: ” TVhy have you done this ? ” In reply he 
said: “ You formerlj- said, ‘ Tliis Devadatta did me a favor, and I must bj' all means 
repay it’; and in order to find out whether j’our words were true or false, I made a 
pretense of kidnapping j’our son, 0 long. So grant me forgiveness.” 

If such heroic qualities are found also in j'our majesty here, then once more let 
it be agreed for j-ou to mount this throne. 

Here ends iliefovrih story 


Brief Eecensiox of 4 

When the king, hai-ing again sought out a proper moment, was moimting the 
throne, the fourth statue said: “ Hear, O king. 

One time King Yikramarka, filled -with a desire for tlie pleasures of the hunt, went 
into the forest. There a certain boar came forth, and the king pursued it. The boar 
went off somewhere out of the wood, and the king lost Ids way, and wandered about 
thus astraj'. At this time a certain brahman had gone forth to this same place to 
gather firewood, and the king returned to the citj' in his companj-. He gave the 
brahman much riches, and said: “ Brahman, I am in no -n-ise discharged of mj* debt 
to j'ou for the ser\'ice j’ou have done me.” Thereupon tlie braliman, thinking “ Is 
his heart true or false ? ” de\'ised a trick, and one daj' stole the king’s son and took 
him home. Then the king grieved for his son a long time, and caused search to be 
made for him everjTvhere, but the boj* was nowhere to be found. Kow the brahman 
took one of the prince’s ornaments and went into the bazar to sell it. Here he was seen 
bj’ a police-officer, who arrested the brahman and took him before the king. Then 
the king said: “ Eeverend sir, what is this that j’ou have done ? ” The brahman 
replied: “ O king, this fatal disposition has developt in me; do what the occasion 
demands.”' Then the great king said: “Let the customarj- punishment be meted 
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out to this child-murderer.” 'When he had spoken these words his people started to 
slay the brahman; but the king reflected “ Wiiat is the use of killing him ? ” and let him 
go, saying: “ You showed me the way; from that debt one of my feet has now been 
freed, but I remain indebted for my other limbs.” So speaking he sent the brahman 
away. Then the brahman brought back his son, and said; “ 0 king, to prove your 
truth I have played a trick upon you.” The king answered: “ Whosoever forgets a 
service done cannot be regarded as a superior man.” 

Having told this story the statue said: “ O king, let him who has such heroism 
mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends the fourth story 
Jainistic Recension of 4 

When King Bhoja on another occasion had made all preparations for the corona- 
tion ceremony and was mounting the throne, the fourth statue said: “King Bhoja, 
he mounts on this throne who has gratitude like Vikramaditya’s.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that gratitude ? ” the statue said; “ 0 king, in the words 
of the verse: 

1. WTiile wandering in the jungle, having lost his way, the king was quickly 
brought to the road to the city by a certain brahman. “ How can I repay you ? ” 
(said he) ; and to make trial of this the brahman stole the king’s son, and was 
arrested by his officers as he was selling (the prince’s) ornament. But King Vik- 
rama let him go, marvelous to say, remembering what he had done for him in 
the forest. 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vikrama. There dwelt a certain brahman, learned 
in all tlie fourteen branches of knowledge, who had no son. One time his wife said to 
him: “ Undertake some ceremony of propitiation or the like, that a son may be born 
to me.” Said he: “ My dear, sometimes by enterprise one may obtain wealth, and by 
obedience to a teacher knowledge, but glory and offspring are obtained (only) thru 
virtue. For: 

2. KuntI was loved by five (men), her daughter-in-law pOraupadl] also by five; 
this world calls (one, namely^ Draupadi) a virtuous woman (but not the other). 
Glory is obtained by virtues.” 

Nevertheless, because his wife insisted, he undertook to worship his family deity. Then 
thru his pious devotions a son was born to him, whom he named Devadatta. In due 
course he performed all the regular ceremonies for liim; the birth-ritual, name-giving 
ritual, presentation to the sun, rice-feeding, tonsure, taking of the vow (of student- 
ship), release from the (same) vow, and marriage. And when he had taught him skill 
in all the arts, the father, desiring to visit places of pilgrimage, left the country. And 
this Devadatta in the performance of his household duties one day went into the 
forest in person to gather firewood for a sacrifice. Thither also came the noble Vikrama, 
wffiose horse had run away wdth him, and who had lost his way. And he then gave 
entertainment to the king ■with fruits, water, and other refreshment, and showed him 
the road. And when the king had returned to his city, he paid Devadatta high honors. 
One day the king in the assembly described and praised the ser'vice Devadatta had 
done liim. And hearing this Devadatta tliought: “ Well, is this true or false ? 
And to make proof of it one time he stole and hid the king’s son. Tho they made 
search everjTvhere they could not find him, and all the people of the court were full 
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of grief. Then Devadatta put one of the prince’s ornaments into the hands of his 
own servant, and sent him into the bazar to sell it. TThen the king’s ofBcers saw it, 
since it was markt with (the prince’s) name, thej’ arrested the man. And he said: 
“ Devadatta gave it into mj' hands.” So tlie king’s officers brought Devadatta into 
the royal presence. And the king askt him: “ Devadatta, what is this that you have 
done?” He replied: “ Sire, I conceived a hatred against 5-our son; therefore I have 
killed him. Now do tomestraightway whatyouthinkbest.” Then the king lookt in the 
faces of his councillors, and they urged punishment in various ways. Thereupon the 
king said: “ Sirs, I have not yet repaid the scrsdce this man did for me,” and gave 
him hospitable entertainment. Then the councillors were amazed, and said: 

3. “ Let the eartli supptort two men; or rather, the earth is supported by two 
men, to wit, the man whose mind is bent on doing service, and the man who 
does not forget a service done.” 

Thereupon Devadatta brought back tlie lad and gave him to the king, and told him all 
he had done. Hearing this tlie long was amazed. 

Therefore, O king, if such gratitude is found in you, then mount upon this throne 
to your heart’s content. 

Here ends the fourth story in the Tkirty-iico Talcs of the Throne 


S. Stoiy of the Fifth Statuette 
The jewel-carrier’s dilemma 

SotTTHERN' RECE^'SION• OF 0 

TMien the king was again mounting upon the throne, another statue 
said: “ Onlj' he may mount upon this throne in whom is found the 
magnanimitj'^ of Vikrama.” Bhoja said : “ O statue, tell me a tale of 
this Vikrama’s magnanimity.” The statue replied: “ 0 king, listen. 

While Vikramarka was king there came once a certain jeweler who 
gave into the king’s hands a priceless jewel. When the king saw the 
brilliant gem he called judges and said: “Judges, determine for me 
what sort of a jewel this is, whether genuine or false, and put a price 
upon it.” They inspected the jewel and said : " O king, this jewel is 
priceless. If we, not knowing its value, should buy it, then we might 
suffer a great loss.” Hearing their words the king gave the mer- 
chant a large sum of monej% and said: “Merchant, have you any other 
gem like this ? ” He replied: “Sire, I have not brought any such 
gems here with me, but in my home town I have ten just such jewels. 
If you have use for them, pay me the price and take them.” Then 
the king with the help of his judges of gems fixt the price at six crores 
of gold for each jewel, and gave so much money to the merchant, and 
sent out with him a certain trusted servant, sajdng: “ Carrier of the 
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gems, if within eight days you return here with the jewels, I will give 
you a fitting reward.” Said he: “ Sire, within eight days exactly I 
shall behold your feet; if not, let me be punisht.” So speaking the 
carrier of the gems went with the merchant to his city, and received 
from bim the ten jewels. As he was returning with them along the 
road, there came a heavy rain. And a certain river swept along there, 
overflowing both its banks because of the rain. So, being unable to 
cross to the farther bank, he said to a boatman who was standing 
there on the shore: “Oarsman, take me across this river.” He re- 
plied: “Traveler, today this river is overflowing its banks; how can 
it be crost ? Moreover, a wise man should avoid crossing a swollen 
river. And thus it is said : 

1. It is well to avoid carefully the crossing of a great river, enmity 
with a great man, and a strife with a great crowd of men. Also: 

2. One should under no circumstances put confidence in the 
actions of women, in a swollen river-crossing, in a king’s favor, 
in the friendship of a serpent, or in the love of merchant.” 

The carrier of the gems said: “ Oarsman, tho what you say is true, 
my business is important, and an exception prevails over the rule. 
And thus it is said: 

3. An exception shall of course prevail as against the general 
rule; or the first may be said regularly to annul the second. 

Thus my crossing the river is a matter of general rule, but the king’s 
business is more important.” The oarsman said : “ ’i^^lat is this so 
important business of the king ? ” The carrier of the gems replied: 
“ If I do not come into the king’s presence this very day bringing ten 
jewels, the king’s command will be broken, and he will punish me.” 
The boatman said: “ Then if jmu will give me five of those jewels, I 
will take you across the river.” So the carrier of the gems gave the 
boatman five of the jewels, and crossing the river came into the king s 
presence, and gave five jewels into his hand. The king said: “Carrier 
of the gems, why have y’^ou brought only five jewels ? T^Tiat have you 
done with the other five ? ” The gem-carrier said: “ O king, listen, 
and I will tell you. I left this city wdth that merchant, and came to 
his city, and he gave me the ten jewels. And when I had taken them 
and left that town, as I was returning home, upon the way there came 
a very violent rainstorm. And by reason thereof a certain river had 
overflowed both its banks and was rushing along in a fresh torrent. 
Now I reflected that I was bound to look upon ,your majesty’s feet 
within eight days; and so I gave a boatman five jewels to take me 
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across the river, and brought the other five with ine. If I had not 
returned within the eight days, your majesty would liave been offended 
because of the breaking of your command. And it is said: 

4. To break the commands of kings, to neglect to pay tlie honors 
due to brahmans, and to let women sleep alone, is declared to be 
the same as killing without a weapon. 

So reflecting I gave them to him.” When the king heard his words he 
was greatly pleased, and gave the carrier of the gems the other five 
jewels. 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, 
Vikramaditya was supreme in the virtue of magnanimity. If such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon tliis throne.” And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the fifth story 


Metrical Recension of 5 

Once more the King of the Bhojas, purposing to mount the liirone, approncht the 
fifth statue also; and she then spoke to King Bhoja, enlightening him: “ A man of 
such generosity and magnanimity is (alone) worthy of this throne. Listen! 

Once a certain great merchant, bringing jewek, came and lookt upon VikKimadit va 
the king of kings. And when the ting had bought these iewek fni- n f • '• ’ 

showed him yet another one. Then that counkyilTmt rt i!!'; 
of brilliancy which was thrown upon it by the jewel which he trJ u* / i 

people were) transfivt with unprecedented wond r. The kL 
the merchant with unusual gifts, and askt him: “Hav S 
you .’ ” “ In my home town, 0 king, I have tea gems siier than tl 
them, send some one.” Hearing this the king was deliehted a ^ ^ 

craftsmen he determined on ten crores as the price of Uie t' 
return on the eighth day from now, and come inb mv nr ™ 
ing the jewels.” These instructions, difficult m the limit 'nUiout fail, bring- 

earthlaid upon hisservant, who acknowledged themwithali 

went forth. And when the eighth day arrived he came h ° quickly 

obtained the jewels, and handed to the king five jewels r 

to his servant: “ But tell me where the other five are ” fliem, the king said 


obeisance and said courteously: [24] 


Thu3 


questioned he made an 


‘ Sire, in accordance with your command I quicIJv 


midway upon the homeward journey a rain came u!)o° gems; but 

hinder^ me, blocking my way, with its water muddied'! furious river 

burst, tearing away its banks. Now I was flood of the cloud- 

stream is quite impas: 


Its DanKS. iNow l was filled • x. . ciouu- 

sable, and no ferrjTnan is here^^l] flunking: ‘ Tl^ 


.4.t that moment, owing to the power of (my preview ^ today ? 

up; and I said to him: ‘ Friend, take me across ' virt„o o mnn caW' 


5 of) virtue, a man caW® 


lookt on the river, filled to the brim, and said, trym”'”’ ^®**'’uig my words b® 
that very thing is what I wish to do; but wait two uie: 


ffltteedays; 


^’hat haste is 


tlicr®' 
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Ten things can never be made sure of: dice, a harlot, water, fire, a rogue, a goldsmith, 
a prince, an ape, a boy, and a cat. Woe shall always be to him who puts trust in the 
actions of women, in a river-ford, in a king’s favor, in the friendship of a serpent, or 
in the love of a merchant.’ Tho he thus would have prevented me with sage counsel 
[niti], I replied to him in turn: ‘All this is of no consequence in Ae face of such an 
important matter as mine. This very day I must look upon the king’s two majestic 
feet. What man may transgress the command of the king ? ’ When I said this tlie man 
lookt at me and answered in turn: ‘ I will take you to the other bank of the river if 
you will give me five jewels.’ Hearing this a great perplexity arose in my mind: 
‘ Ought I or ought I not to give him such a ferry-fee as this ? If I give up the Icing’s 
property, it wiU be a poor exhibition of business judgment; but if I do not give it 
up, I shall be in great danger thru breaking the king’s command. Wliat can I do to 
be safe, and w'hat expedient is there for me in such a case ? ’ Thus wliile my mind 
was hesitating, a great inspiration came to me, to wit: ‘ Soft, bright, and beautiful 
garments; abundant riches; and ornaments of jewels entrancing in brilliant splendor; 
lovely women of more than human charm, and adorned with virtues; all these things 
are common to (all) men of exceptional fortune, and their fruits are the enjoyments 
derived from the objects of sense. But the peculiar property of kings is that their 
authority prevails upon the earth.’ As I meditated in this way, there occurred to me 
furthermore two stanzas of ancient tradition, spoken long ago : ‘ The only aim of 
royalty is authority, the only aim of asceticism is a life of chastity, the only aim of 
learning is complete knowledge, the only aim of money consists in giving and enjojing 
it.’ ‘ To break the commands of kings, to neglect to pay the honors due to n'ise men, 
and to let women sleep alone, is declared to be the same as killing without a weapon.’ 
Thus deciding, and afraid to violate your command, I gave up the five jewels, crost 
over, and have arrived at your feet.” 

Hearing these his servant’s words. King Vikramaditya was pleased, and gave him 
the (other) five jewels as a reward. 

If such magnanimity and such (knowledge of) propriety are found in your majesty, 
then, great king, mount upon this great throne. 

Here ends the fifth story 


Bkief Recension of 5 [This, in mss. of BR, is 7 

Again a statue said : 0 king, give ear. 

One time a judge of gems came into Vikramarka’s presence with some gems, which 
the king bought. Thereupon he offered the king another jewel, a marvelous one. The 
king said: “ Have you any others like it ? ” Said he: “ I have ten in my town, and 
the price of them is a crore and a quarter each.” So the king gave him twelve and a 
half crores, and sent a man with him, saying: “Fetch the jewels quickly; go along 
with him.” The servant went forth, saying: “ On the fourth day I shall return again 
and touch your majesty’s feet.” Now on the fourth day, as he was returning to the 
king with the jewels, on the way a river near the city was rushing along in flood, and 
there was no one who should take him across. Then a man came up; (and the mes- 
senger said:) “Ho there, take me across.” He answered: “A^Tiy such haste? 
Thereupon the messenger told him the whole story. The boatman said: “If y®'* 
will give me five jewels, then I will take you across.” So he gave him the five jewels, 
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and crost the river vrith the other five, and gave them to the king, telling him "n-hat 
had happened. O king, I do not transgress your command. And it is said: 

1. \Vhat use is there in relying on kings who do not possess the six qualities of 
authority, glory, defense of brahmans, generosity, enjoyment (of means), and 
protection of friends ? 

2. To break the commands of kings, to neglect to pay the honors due to brah- 
mans, and to let women sleep alone, is declared to be the same as killing without 
a weapon.” 

Then the king was pleased, and said: “ \ou have kept my command; so to you I 
give these five jewels.” 

The statue said : 0 king, let him who has such magnanimitj' mount upon this throne. 
Here ends the seventh story 

J-UXISTIC Recexsiox of 5 

"When Eng Bhoja on another occasion had again made all the preparations for the 
coronation-rite and was mounting the throne, the fifth statue said to him: “ O king, 
only he mounts on this throne who has generosity like Vifcramaditya’s.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that generosity r ” the statue said: “ O king, in the 
words of the verse: 

1. After the king had bought various ordinary jewels, a jewel-merchant offered 
him a certain rare gem. When the king straightway askt “ Have you any other 
such ? ” he said: “ Lord, I have ten.” So by way of price the king gave him ten 
CTores of niskas, and sent therewith a man whom he commanded to return on the 
fourth day. 

2. He speedily acquired the jewds and returned, and kept the king’s command 
by using half of the ten (jewels) to effect a quick passage of a river. The rest he 
gave to the king, gi^■ing him an account of what he had done. But the mag- 
nanimous king said : " Take these also, yourself, because you kept my command.” 

Tn Avanti-city, the noble Eng ITkrama. One time a certain merchant sold some 
jewels to the king. After that he again offered him one very precious gem, thru whose 
splendor light shone in the darkness. This also he took, for the price of a crore. Then 
he askt him further: “ Have you any other such gems as this ? ” He replied: “ -At 
home I have ten such.” So the king had the price fist and gave ham ten crores in 
money, and sent along with the merchant a servant of his own, with the understand- 
ing that he should be back within four days. This man went with the merchant to 
his village, and received the gems which the merchant gave him; and as he was 
coming back he perceived that a river near AvantI was in flood; and he halted on its 
bank. -At this point there came up a certain man, to whom he said: “Take me 
across.” The mno replied: “ Why such impatience.® Wait for a time; put no trust 
in the water! For: 

3. It is well to avoid carefully the crossing of a great river, enmity with a great 
man, and a strife with a great crowd of men.” 

He replied: “ This is true, but one truth may overrule another, since: 

4. -An exception shall of course prevail as against the general rule; or the first 
may be said regularly to ann ul the second.” 

The other said: “ Then teH me what your business is.” So the king’s man told him 
the matter of the jewels and the command to return in four days. Thereupon he said: 
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“ If you will give me five gems, then I will take you across.” So he gave him five 
gems, and crost the river, and came into the king’s presence, and gave him (the re- 
maining) five jewels. The king said: “ Where are the other five ? ” Said he: “0 
king, that the king’s command might not be broken I gave five jewels to be ferried 
across the river. For: 

6, The only aim of royalty is authority; the only aim of asceticism is a life 
of chastity; the only aim of learning is complete knowledge; the only aim of 
money consists in giving and enjoying it. 

6. To break the commands of kings, to neglect to pay the honors due to great 
men, and to tell the secrets of people, is declared to be the same as killing with- 
out a weapon. 

0 king, fortune is found repeatedly in many, but authority is hard to attain.” Hear- 
ing this the king was pleased, and gave him the other five jewels. 

Therefore, O king, if such generosity is found in you, then mount upon this throne 
to your heart’s content. 

ffere ends the fifth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


6 . Story of the Sixtii Statuette 
Vikrama gratifies a lying ascetic 
Southern Recension of 6 

When the king was again mounting the throne, another statue said; 
“ O king, he who has the magnanimity of Vilorama is alone worthy to 
mount upon this throne.” Bhoja said; “ Tell me a tale of his mag- 
nanimity.” She replied; “ Hear, O Idng. 

Once when Vikramaditj'^a was king, at the spring festival in the 
month Caitra he went into the Grove of Love with all the women of 
his harem, to enjoy himself. In that grove; 

1. “Since the mango-trees are putting forth feathered shafts 

upon shafts with dense cascades of juices, and (with their rustling) 
are conversing in reply to the buzzing of the swaying swarms of 
the female bees, and (so) are providing an embellishment for the 
cries of the cuckoos in their self-centered sport; therefore the 
great festival of (the spring-month) Caitra is spread far and wide. 
So they proclaimed on all sides. And likewise; 

2. Carried by a gentle breeze from sandalwood trees, the pollen 
made dense (the air of) the highest heaven, and the charming 
young mango shrub spread gladness around, its easy-yielding 
twigs swaying with the touch of bees’ wings. 

In this Grove of Love, adorned with such various sorts of trees and 
flowers, in a playhouse fragrant with different kinds of incense and 
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containing a court built of moonstones, and charming -with sapphire- 
inlaid -walls, the king for some time indulged in plaj' along -with beauti- 
ful -women of all the four classes, lotus--n'omen [padminl] and the rest 
[see page 85, line 3], who were adorned -ndth fair garments, betel, 
flowers, and ornaments. In the neighborhood of that grove there was 
a shrine of Candika, and there a certain celibate stood. When he 
saw the king come to that place, he reflected in his heart: “ All to no 
purpose do I spend mj’ life thus in the practice of asceticism. I have 
tasted no happiness, not even in dreams. What manner of argument 
is it that after spending one’s time in misery all one’s life, one shall 
enjoy the fruits of ascetic practice when dead ? Some say that sensual 
pleasure is mixt -with pain, and so should be avoided by a wise man; 
but this is a fool’s idea. And it is said ; 

3. It is a fool’s idea that the joys that come to men from associa- 
tion -with objects of sense must be avoided because pain is con- 
nected with them. Who, pray, that has his o-wn interests at 
heart, would throw away rice, rich in fine white kernels, because 
it is mixt -ndth some particles of their husks ? 

Therefore even at the expense of great trouble one should certainly 
enjoy the pleasures of (the love of) women, a happiness which is the 
cream of this round of existence. And it is said: 

4. In this unprofitable round of existence the best thing of all is 
a gazelle-eyed woman. For her sake men seek after wealth, and 
without her what is the use of wealth ? 

5. ‘ In -this unprofitable round of existence the best thing of all 
is a fair-hipt woman; ’ it was with this thought in mind, I ween, 
that C^mbhu [^Wa] took his beloved upon his lap. 

Now King Vikramarka has come hither. So I will beg of him a dona- 
tion of land, marry some girl, and engage in worldlj' pleasures.” Thus 
reflecting he went into the king’s presence and recited tliis blessing: 

6. “ May the sidelong glance of Durga protect you! the glance 
that is accompanied by a mass of rays from the vibrating nails 
on the back of her hand, while her fingers are artisticallj' poised 
[literallj’, in tlie khatakamukha-position (mss. kata°)] as for draw- 
ing the bowstring; the glance that creates the delusive impres- 
sion that bees are swa rmin g eagerly upon her ear-garland of flower- 
ing t-rn’gs.” 

Then the king caused him to sit do-wn and said to him: “ Brahman, 
whence have you come ? ” Said he: “I remain in this verj’’ spot 
paying devotions to the World-mother. Fifty j’ears have past by 
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while I have been unceasingly doing homage to her. I am a celibate. 
In the latter part of this past night the goddess came to me in a dream 
and said: ‘Brahman, for this long time you have undergone hard- 
ships in paying homage to me; I am satisfied with you. So do you 
now take upon yourself the way of life of a householder, and beget a 
son; afterwards fix your mind on final salvation. Otherwise there can 
be no happy outcome [or, attainment of heaven] for you. It is said: 

7. Having discharged the three debts let a man fix his mind on 
salvation. He who seeks salvation without having discharged 
them falls to hell. [A brahman’s three ‘ debts ’ are: Vedic study 
(owed to the seers), sacrifice (owed to the gods), and a son (owed 
to his ancestors).] 

And so : when one has been a celibate student he shall become a house- 
holder; when he has been a householder he shall become a forest 
ascetic; when he has been a forest ascetic he shall become a wandering 
mendicant. [These are the four agramas or stages of life of a pious 
Arymn.] Moreover, I have spoken to King Vikrama in a dream, and 
he will fulfil your desires.’ Thus the goddess spoke in the dream, and 
so I have come into your presence.” Thus he told a lying tale before 
the king. Hearing this the king reflected in his heart: “The goddess 
has not spoken in a dream; this man is certainly lying. Be it so; 
nevertheless he is in need; I must by all means fulfil his desire. And 
it is said : 

8. A king who gives a gift to one in need, who pays due honors 
to a neglected idol [linga], and who always protects his suppliants, 
shall obtain the reward that belongs to an agvamedha [great 
Vedic ‘ horse-sacrifice ’].” 

Thus reflecting he caused a city to be built there, and crowned the 
brahman king and establisht him in that city, and gave him a hun- 
dred charming houris, and fifty elephants, and fifty horses, and forty 
chariots, and five thousand attendants; and he named the city Cap- 
dikapura. So the brahman, his desires being wholly fulfilled, wisht 
the king well with formal blessings. And the king went to his own 
city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And 
the king was silent. 

Here ends the sixth story 
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Metrical Recension of 6 

Once when King Bhoja had again sought out a favorable day and was desirous of 
mounting the throne, a statue said to him: “ O king, if your majesty has the great 
magnanimity of Vikramaditya, then you are worthy to ascend here.” Hearing this 
he said: “ Tell me, of what sort was his magnanimity ? ” And she then said: 

One time the king, to enjoy himself, went into a great inner palace [or, harem], 
adorned with high golden arches and pillars, where there were halls that rivalled the 
home of Indra witli their columns of ruby and pearl, moonstone balconies, and stair- 
cases of sapphire. Here there shone a glittering park, adorned with mango, campaka, 
and a^oka trees, and full of cuckoos singing their quavering gentle notes. And its 
ponds shone with flights of steps (leading don-n to the water) made of cat’s eye and 
such gems, while their water was sprinkled with j’eUow dust from stamens of open- 
ing lotuses. Play-houses were found there too, with gravel-covered roofs, their walls 
completely decorated with lamajjaka and other creepers. Several days he spent 
here enjoj-ing himself, in the company of pleasantly talking boys and charming wo- 
men, while courtezans of all four sorts — young and artless, passionate and bold — 
adorned the place, glittering ■ndth their ornaments; some rich in saffron-colored gar- 
ments, some in clothing white as milk, some varicolored as paintings, they seemed as 
if invoking love. Charming women attended the king, who was like Delight visibly 
embodied, like Passion incarnate, like Love in manifest form; while houris, resplend- 
ent in the beauty of limbs gracefully embraced by clinging garments, sprinkled him 
with saffron-water from sprays. Mo%-ing in their midst the king appeared like Man- 
matha [the god of love); indeed, Manmatha himself was not (in comparison with him, 
so good) an exposition of tlie meaning of the word [which the Hindus derived from 
man(-as) and math-a, ‘mind-disturber ’]. So beholding liis own happiness, the somce 
of riches of joy, he thought lightly (in comparison therewith) of the bliss that is 
rich in the enjojunents of the Heaven-of-Men [a particular paradise; jana^varga, 
otherwise called janalokaj. [29] 

TlTiile King Vikramaditya was thus subject to the darts of love, tliere came from 
the mango-grove a certain sage, who reflected thus in his mind, tortured by poverty : 
“ A curse on this life of mine, that partakes only of misery. I am tormented with 
cold and heat, not seeing the doors of a house — not to mention the delight of kissing 
the ardent lips of a beloved mistress! So I nill toda.v see King Vikramaditya and pe- 
tition him, that I may obtain fortune and be henceforth happier forever.” Thus medi- 
tating he went and lookt upon the king, and at his command sat down, repeating 
words of supreme blessing. And when the king kindly askt him for what purpose 
he had come, the shrewd brahman said to him, in Ijing words; “ O king, my mind 
was tormented by the grief of extreme poverty, and to obtain wealth I entered a pen- 
ance-grove to do penance. And I underwent extreme ascetic practices in the presence 
of Candl; a huni-ed years have gone by since I have been doing penance here. -At 
midnight last night the goddess became propitiated, and spoke to me thus: ‘ Go to 
Vikramaditya: he will grant your desire.’ So hearing the goddess’s words I have 
come into your majesty’s presence. Do at once what seems best to you, noble king.” 
Hearing his words the king reflected: “ Has the goddess said anything (to me)? Is 
this brahman perchance lying? Be that as it may; I will grant his desire.” M akin g 
up his mind to this effect the king said to the brahman; “ I will make good the 
words of the goddess, and will not offend your worship. Choose the boon you have 
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'ivon by your austerities in the penance-grove.” Then the brahman said: “0 kinj, 
right here where I have performed my penance, let a city be built for me, namrf 
Capdikayatana.” In accordance with his words the king, the sole lord'of the earth, 
built there a city, caused to be given to him three crores of gold from his treasury, 
and presented him with ten thousand horses, six hundred elephants, and an enormous 
throng of attendants. Thus from the ting that brahman obtained fortune, and dsrclt 
in the fair city called Cap^ikayatana. 

Such a magnanimous king was Vikramaditya upon earth. If you could do the like, 
then ascend this throne. 

After the statue had spoken thus, the king turned back, because his desire of hear- 
ing about Vikrama’s ■sdrtues had stopt him for so long a time (that the favorable 
moment had past by). 

Here ends the sixth story 


Brief Recension of 6 

Again a statue said; 0 king, listen. 

On one occasion, when the long was going forth to conquer the regions, he stopt in 
a certain mango-grove, near a shrine of Candl. There a devotee of the goddess said; 

“ 0 king, I have been worshipping the goddess in celibacy for a period of fifty years. 
The goddess has just become satisfied with me, and has said: ‘ Go to Vikramiirb, 
and he will fulfil your desire. I have given him a command.’ Therefore I have now 
cometoj-ou.” The king reflected: “The goddess has given me no instructions; never- 
theless this man is in distress.” With this thought he built a city on the spot, and 
crowned him king, and gave to that Ijdng brahman a complete fourfold army, vrith 
riches and gold, and a hundred sixteen-year-old maidens. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend here who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the sixth story 
Jainistic Recension of 6 

Again on another occasion when King Bhoja had made full preparation for the 
coronation-rite and was mounting the throne, the sixth statue said: “0 king, he 
ascends this throne who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s.” And when the king 
askt “ Of what sort was this; magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in the words 
of the verse: 

1. An ascetic, giving up his devotions to the goddess, falsely said: “I have been 
sent to you by a vision, O rejoicer of the world.” Vikrama, tho taking all lh>^ 
into consideration, to fulfil his desire built a city, and gave him a verj’ prosperous 
kingdom, along with a hundred clever women, saying: “ The goddess is satisfied 
with you.” 

In Avantl-city the noble King Vikrama stood in his council-hall. One time in the 
spring the keeper of his pleasure-park was announst by the usher, and said, placing 
bis folded hands upon the surface of his forehead (as a gesture of respect) : Sire, ui 
your pleasure-grove all the various trees are in the bloom of young shoots, flowers, an 
fruits; tlie mango-trees, cocoanuts, citron-trees, bijapuras [another citron], orange- 
trees, pumnagas, campakas, agokas, fan-palms, tamalas, banana-trees, kaflkolls, clov c 
trees, lavalls, ketakis, jasmines, mucakundas, damanakas, and the rest. Therefore it 
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is noTT the time for the spring-festival.” Hearing this the king went to the pleasure- 
grove, accompanied by his queens, concubines, dancing-girls, and other women. 
There, with these beautiful women, representing all the four classes [as enumerated by 
the erotic writers] of padminl [‘lotus-women,’ the ideal type], hastinT [‘elephant- 
women,’ coarse and passionate], gaukhini [‘ seashell-women,’ imperious and evdtable], 
and citripT [‘ variegated-women,’ delicate and moderate in passion], who were skilled 
in all the bodily gestures and otlier arts of dancing and mirth, allurement and passion, 
coyness and coquetry, who were clever in witty, indirect, punning, and facetious con- 
versation, and who were adorned n-ith many beautiful ornaments; the king, like an 
elephant among his mates, like an incarnation of a drama plaj'ed without men [only 
by women as actors], enjoyed to the fuU tlie highest dch’ghts of this earthly existence, 
engaging now in flower-gathering, now in play in the water, now in musical entertain- 
ments, now in swinging, now in kadaligfha [? ‘ banana-house ’] and other games. 

Seeing tlie king thus occupied, a certain ascetic, whose body was emaciated from 
practising austerities for a long time in that forest, lost liis contempt for the world, 
and reflected: 

2. “ A face that mocks the moon; ej'es able to laugh at lotuses; complexion sur- 
passing gold; a mass of hair tliat outdoes a swarm of bees (in density); two 
breasts that rob elephants of the glory of their frontal protuberances; large 
protruding hips; and captivating gentleness of speech; these are the natural 
adornments of maidens. 

This worldly delight, wliich I had obtained, I was a fool to give up. "What is the use 
of this asceticism, which brings distress in this world, and is further blemisht by 
the doubt of obtaining rewards after death .’ For: 

3. Let a man simply \iew his beloved; what need for other views [punningly: 
‘ otlier philosopliical opinions ’] ? For thereby even a heart that is subject to 
passion obtains rest. 

Tlierefore I n-ill go to tlie king.” So reflecting he went into the king’s presence. Wlien 
the king askt why he had come, he said: ‘‘ Sire, this day the goddess has become 
satisfied with me, and has sent me to you, saying: ‘ Go, the king at my command will 
give you what you desire.’ ” Hearing tliis the king thought: ‘‘ Ah, the development 
of this man’s penance is broken. For: 

4. Gazelle-eyed women steal away the heart when seen only in a picture; how 
much more their (actual) glances, quivering with amorously gay coquetry ? 

Moreover, in the iigama (Jainistic scriptures) it is said: 

6. Let tlie celibate shun a woman, tho she be bereft of hands and feet, deformed 
in ears and nose, and even a hundred years old. 

Ah, the tricks played by sensuous objects! For: 

6. Be the objects of sense however unprofitable, and in the last analysis 
pleasureless also, and even tho one despise them, as being certainly the seat of 
every e\’il; nevertlieless a certain overwhelming, indescribable power of them 
bre-TiM forth, even in tlie hearts of tliose who have concentrated their minds 
upon the inner truth. 

How the goddess has given me no instructions, but this man speaks falsely, in his 
eagerness for enjoyment. How I ought to fulfil his wish, as he is in distress. For: 

7. The thirst-tortured saranga-birds cry out loudly to the rain-clouds, and the 
clouds instantly pour down streams of water for them (to drink). What are the 
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clouds to the birds, or the birds to the clouds ? Those who are in need should 
not fail to ask (for aid), and great men should not fail to give aid (to the needy).” 
Then the king had a new city built for him there, and crowned him king, and gave 
him a hundred courtezans. Thereupon the king went to his own city. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then do you mount upon 
this throne. 

Here ends the sixth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


7. Story of the Seventh Statuette 
Two headless bodies brought to life by Vikrama 
Southern Recension of 7 

When the king again in an auspicious moment approacht to moimt 
upon the throne, another statue said: “ O king, he is worthy to mount 
upon this throne who has the magnanimity and heroism of Vikrama.” 
Bhoja said: “ Tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” She said: “ 0 
king, listen. 

WTiile Vikramaditya was king all people were happy, and the 
thorns of evil men did not exist in the world. All people were devoted 
to good conduct. The brahmans were interested only in the study of 
the Vedas and the lawbooks and in the performance of their duties, 
and were steadfast in the six religious acts (of studying and teaching 
the Veda, sacrificing for themselves and for others, giving and accept- 
ing gifts). All the castes showed fear of e^^l, love of fair fame, incli- 
nation to benevolence, devotion to truth, hatred of covetousness, ab- 
horrence of slander, eagerness to show mercy to (all) creatures, devoted 
worship of the Supreme Lord, purity of body, reflection on good things 
as to whether they were transient or eternal, prudence with respect to 
the next world, truthfulness in speech, steadfastness in keeping their 
word; and the virtue of magnanimity was in their hearts. Thus the 
whole world, filled with right desires and purified at heart, dwelt in 
happiness thru the grace of the king. In this city there was a certain 
merchant named Dhanada. There was no limit to his wealth; all 
objects of value that any one might seek were to be found right in his 
house. Tho he was thus endowed with all good fortune, there arose in 
his heart a consciousness of the transiency of all goods: “ How now! 
unprofitable is this round of existence, and the whole mass of objeets 
of wealth is transient. 

1. Know that union with dear ones is like the mirage of a city in 
the sky; that youth and wealth both are even as a mass of clouds; 
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that dependants, sons, the body, and all such things are as un- 
stable as lightning; and that all the objects of this round of exist- 
ence endure but for a moment. And so : 

2. A refuge that is no real refuge — she is the root of man’s 
bondage, — a wife, so quicklj' won, the door to troops of miseries. 
Consider ye! sons are foes! all that relinquish ye! cleave ye to 
righteousness unspotted, ye who desire a refuge. 

Therefore righteousness is the only refuge of creatures that are sub- 
ject to the round of existence, -^d thus it is said: 

3. Righteousness preserves if preserved, but if destroyed [trans- 
grest] it most assmedly destroys people. Therefore it should 
never be transgrest; for it is always the sole refuge of those bound 
up in the chain of existences. Righteousness permits a man to 
attain, in this world, even that station on which ascetics fix their 
minds. There is no other friend than righteousness, and more- 
over no one is trulj’ happy or learned except the righteous man. 

4. Righteousness can bring about a joy that is the cream of (the 
delights of) the serpent-princes’ city (in the underworld) ; Right- 
eousness is the cause of great joy to those who strive thereafter, 
when they have attained the world of men; it is in Righteous- 
ness that the flavor of the unceasing happiness of the heavenly 
city has its origin; does not Righteousness make the fitting oppor- 
tunity for union with one’s mistress. Salvation ? 

Therefore a wise man must give away the store of wealth he has ac- 
quired to worthy persons, so as to lay up a store of righteousness. 
Given to them wealth becomes multiplied. .And thus it is said: 

5. "When wealth is bestowed upon worthy persons, it derives 

increast value from its recipient; just as a drop of cloud-water 
in a sea-shell turns into a pearl. And so: 

6. As the tiny seed of the banyan tree, falling upon good and 
fruitful ground, spreads abroad mightily, just so a gift given to a 
worthy person.” 

Reflecting repeatedly on these truths, he summoned the scripture- 
learned brahmans and heard from them the accoimt of all the gift- 
presentations described in the chapter on gifts composed bj’ Hemadri, 
namely: the cow-present, land-present, girl-present, knowledge-pres- 
ent, food-present, water-present, and the rest. And when he had 
made all these presents to worthy persons, his heart being thereby 
purified, he again reflected: “AH these rites of alnlsgi^^ng and so forth 
which I have instituted will become fruitful only when I have gone to 
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Dvaravati and seen Kr§na.” So reflecting he set out for Dvaravatl. 
Coming to the seashore he summoned a ship-master, paid him a great 
price, and took on board various people, including monks, ascetics, 
strangers, and poor people; and holding religious conversations with 
them in friendly intercourse, he set forth. In mid-ocean he saw a 
small hill, and upon that hill there was a great shrine. So going to the 
shrine he worshipt the goddess, the Queen of the Earth, with the 
sixteen-fold oblations of perfumes, flowers, and so on, and did homage 
to her. And when he cast his eyes to the left of her (statue) he beheld 
a pair, a man and a woman, whose heads were cut off. And on the 
wall before them he saw an inscription: “ ISTienever some benefactor 
of others, endowed with great heroism, shall worship the Queen of the 
Earth with blood from his own neck, then this pair, the man and the 
woman, shall come to life.” When the astonisht Dhanada had read 
this inscription he embarkt again on his ship and came to Dvaravatl. 
And when he had lookt upon Kpspa he made obeisance and praised 
him, thus: 

7. “ One single obeisance made before Kr§na is equal in its effect 
to the purification-rites performed after ten agvamedhas [‘ horse- 
sacrifices that is, ‘ is equal to ten completed horse-sacrifices 
The performer of ten agvamedhas is born again; but one who 
has made obeisance to Exspa is not destined for rebirth.” 

Thus praising the noble Krspa he paid honors to him with the sixteen- 
fold rites, and gave Kr§na all the wondrous and precious gifts which 
he had brought with him. And having stayed there three days he 
went to his own city, and presented all his relations with the gift of 
the favor of Krspa. And on the morrow he went to see the king, taking 
with him some precious gift ; for it is said : 

8. One should not come empty-handed to see a king, a deity, or 
a guru [spiritual preceptor], and least of all a soothsayer. With 
the fruit (offered) one should indicate the fruit (expected). And: 

9. One should not come empty-handed to see a beloved vdfe, a 
dear friend, or a young son; neither a soothsayer, nor a king. 

So he gave to the king the favor of Krsna and then sat down. Then 
the king inquired if his journey had been pleasant, and askt him to 
tell if he had seen any strange thing. And he told him the story of the 
shrine of the Queen of the Earth, situated in mid-ocean. Hearing this 
the king was amazed, and set out with Dhanada for that place. And 
in the shrine he beheld the two (headless) trunks lying at the goddess’s 
left hand. Straightway calling upon the goddess in his mind he put 
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Ms STTord to Ms tM-oat; but then the two trunks became proMded 
with heads and restored to life, while the goddess snatcht the sword 
from the king’s hand and said: “ 0 king, I am satisfied; choose a 
wish/’ The king replied : “ 0 goddess, if you are graciously disposed, 
then give this pair a kingdom.” Then the goddess gave a Mngdom to 
that pair, and the king returned with Dhanada to Ms own city. 

Having told this storj- the statue said: “ 0 king, if such courage is 
foimd in you, then mount upon tMs throne.” And hearing tMs the 
Mng was silent. 

Here aids the serenih slor^ 

Metric.vl Eecexsiox of 7 

TVhen the king had again sought out a favorable day and was desirous of mounting 
the throne, the seventli statue, seeing him, lialtcd him with charming words. The 
king said to her: “ VThy do you stop me ? ” And hearing the king’s words the statue 
replied to him: " O king, hear the reason whj' you are stopt by me; it is — the great 
deeds of Vikramaditya! [6] 

"While he was governing the earth the people were happy. .-Vt that time there was no 
man in the world who was subject to misfortime. Not a single one of the seven vices 
showed its head ever. The castes did not fix their minds (with a view to marriage) 
on any except those of their own caste. The words and tlie actions of the brahmans 
were wholly concerned with the exercises of religious meditation and the study of 
the giistras; such were their daily habits. The people showed attachment to benevo- 
lence, love of truth at all times, eagerness to obtain fair fame, and abhorrence of the 
error of fraud; hatred of slander, and inclination to speak well of their fellows; their 
hearts were carefully intent upon showing compassion to all creatures. They suffered 
great outbreaks of alarm as a result of even a small misdeed; because they were con- 
scious of the transiency of the body, they were continually devoted to deeds of wtue. 
Everyone was truthful in words, excessh’ely generous of hand, right-minded at heart, 
and gracious in look. [20] 

Tn this king’s city, which boasted such people and was full of families endowed with 
gentleness, tliere was a certain rich merchant. He was named Dhanada; and he had 
riches like Dhanada [epitliet of the god of wealth]. He was munificent, sartuous, and 
intelligent, and especially beloved of tlie king. Now while he was dwelling in con- 
stant happiness in his house, once such a thought as this arose in his mind: “ Thru 
my wealth I have obtained complete possession of this world’s joys; but I have taken 
no steps to acquire those that pertain to the other world. Therefore I must associate 
with wise men, as I desire my own welfare.” All this then he did, and his mind tliereby 
became righteous. The qualities of passion [rajas] and darkness [tamas] became eli- 
minated in liim, and that of goodness [sattva] became perfected. Then he performed 
alms-giving, that his heart might become spotless. When his heart was thus com- 
pletely purified, he attained to tliat freedom from passion by which Narada and other 
(great seers) past thru tlie bewilderment of the cosmic illusion [maya; tliis and the 
preceding sentence but one contain allusions to technical philosophy]. And after 
many days’ time had gone by, he set out with a large company for Dvaraka [ = Dvara- 
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vatl], where Kr^ija the Lord of All protects the whole world. And whatever poor, 
weak, or aged persons came together to him, the soul-purified Dhanada carried them, 
every one, across the Lord of Streams [the ocean]. So this Dhanada with his com- 
pany journeyed across over the sea; and arriving at a certain island, he engaged in com- 
merce there. Once as he wandered about he accidentally happened in person upon a 
place where a shrine of Qiva shone forth, with a golden temple. There was a marvel- 
ous lake, charming with a group of trees, and adorned with a crystal stair that made a 
path to the water. TOien tliat escellent merchant came near to this place, he stopt 
there, bathed in its fair lake, offered regular oblations in the fire, and did homage 
to the lord Qiva noth flowers and other offerings, prostrating himself upon the ground. 
And as soon as he stood up, he saw, witli wide-opened eyes, a verse mritten upon a 
tablet in front of the god: “ If anyone who comes here shall cut off his own head, 
this couple whose heads are cut off shall straightway come to life, and also whatever 
magic power is desired utII be given (to the devotee), by command of Qiva.” [62] 

Then in great excitement he let his gaze wander all about, and saw a man and a 
woman with their heads cut off, beside the (statue of the) god. The merchant’s 
body broke out in sweat, and his hair all stood on end from consternation, and he 
straightway began to tremble, while his eyes blinkt and Iiis mind was rent asunder. 
Then, pulling himself together somehow, he prudently left the temple and went back 
to his lodging-place. And at dawn the merchant, togetlier with his company, once 
more embarkt on the ship, and quickly came to Dvaraka. There he made a complete 
prostration before the god Vi 5 riu Narayapa, under the name of Kr?Tja, and praised 
liim with a song imbued witii devotion: “Hail, Lord of all the World! Hail, friend 
of all people! Hail, thou on whom all ascetics [yogin] depend! Hail, self-conquering 
hero! — Homage to the Creator of the Universe! Homage to the Preserver of the 
Universe! Homage to the Destroyer of the Universe! Homage to Him of Whom the 
Universe is the Form! ’’ And when he had offered this praise and presented to Vi§pu 
the riches he had brought with him, he went fortli from Dvaraka, and came back to 
Ujjayinl-city. [68] 

King Vikramfiditya was pleased when he again beheld the merchant Dhanada, and 
said to him, in the midst of the assembly: “ Welcome, dear friend. Are you wearied 
after your long journey ? Tell me all (tlic tales) you have brought with you, of strange 
and marvelous things.” Thus commanded by tlie king, the merchant told him all: 
“ Great king, listen attentivel 5 ' to what I have seen. As I set out to go from here to 
Dvaravati, there was on the way an island in mid-ocean, upon which tlie Lord Civa 
dwelt. In front of this god there were the torsos of a man and a woman, separated 
from their heads; and this verse was wTillen clearly: ‘ If any one who comes here 
shall cut off hjs own head, this couple whose heads are cut off shall straightway come 
to life.’ This great marvel I have seen, O king of marvelous valor. From the mere 
recollection of it my body begins to tremble again.” lYhen he heard of this wonder, 
longmg was excited in the king’s heart, and he went forth together v.dth tliat mer- 
chant to that shrine of Civa. UTaen he had viewed the whole sight there, and had 
pondered the purport of the verse, the king drew his sword upon liis oum neck. Then 
straightway the couple became alive. And staying his hand the Lord Civa conde- 
scended to the king, saying : “ Great King, I am appeased ; clioose any wish j’ou desire, 
that you may enjoy the fruit of your abundant courage and heroism.” Thus urged 
to choose, the king exprest this wish: “ Even to yonder couple let a glorious kingdom 
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be given.” “ So be it” said the god, and therewith disappeared. The king returned 
to his city along with the merchant. 

Thus the statue told a tale to King Bhoja. “ If you are possest of such heroism, 
ascend this throne.” 

Here ends the seventh story 


Beiep Recession of 7 [This, in mss. of BR, is 5 

Then tlie fifth statue said: Hear, 0 king. 

On one occasion before King Vikramarka a certain man who had come from foreign 
parts with a great company told of his adventures: “ 0 king, in the Iniddle of the 
ocean is an island, and upon it a great penance-grove. Here there is a temple to 
Cap^, where is placed a beautiful couple, a man and a woman, who are however 
lifeless. On the wall there is this inscription: ‘ Whenever a man will present his head 
here to the goddess, then they shall be restored to life.’ ” Hearing this the long went 
to that place, and entered the shrine of tlie goddess. There he saw the lifeless pair. 
Seeing them, the king put Ids sword to his own throat. Tliereupon the goddess ap- 
peared and stayed the long bj’ the hand, sajdng: “ O king, I am appeased and grant 
you a wish; choose what you will.” The king said: “ Let tins pair be restored to life 
bs’ your grace, 0 goddess.” Thereupon they were restored to life. The king returned 
to his own city. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him who possesses such courage ascend this throne. 

Here ends the fifth story 


Jainistic Recension of 7 

Again on another occasion, when Kin g Bhoja had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was mounting tlie throne, the seventh statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ? ” tlie statue said: “ O king, in 
the words of the verse: 

1. ” By offering the king’s own royal head, tlie beautiful lifeless man and 
woman Ijdng beside the goddess may be brought to life; ” such a report was 
brought to the king, and he went thither intending to do so. But his hand was 
stayed by the goddess; and when she said “ Choose a wish,” he replied: “ Let 
couple be brought to life, and let their desire be granted.” 

In Avantl-cit}', the noble King Vikrama. In his reign the people shunned the 
seven vices, did not transgress the rules of action which pertained to their own castes, 
meditated on the sacred word, and discust the (supreme) truth. They took delight in 
righteousness, and feared e\'il; they were eager for glory, devoted to benevolence, 
truthful in words, uncovetous in striving for wealth, not given to slander. They were 
mindful of the supreme soul, and despised the body; they had the generosity that is 
born of (a realization of) the transiency of wealth, and they had the right spirit in 
their hearts. 

Here dwelt a merchant named Dhanada, who knew not the extent of his own riches. 
"Whatever articles of wealth were found at all in the city, they all found their way to 
his house. One time he reflected: “I have acquired the goods of this world, but 
none at aU of the future world. Without them, all this is fruitless, for: 
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2. Wliat if one have obtained riches to satisfy all desires ? "What if one have set 
his foot down upon the heads of his foes? What if the bodies of men should 
endure for a world-age ? — if the soul be not devoted to the constant practice 
of righteousness'.” 

So he performed virtuous acts of almsgiving in his house, in the manner prescribed in 
the Book of Gifts; and being desirous of visiting a place of pilgrimage, he went into 
a far coimtry. And it came to pass that he embarkt somewhere upon a vessel, and 
came to an island in mid-ocean. There he saw a temple, and in front of it a lake en- 
closed by moonstone gems. And at the left of the temple he saw a couple, a man and 
a woman, of beautiful form, but with heads separated from their bodies. These the 
goddess had made to test noble men. And he was amazed at heart. Furthermore, on 
a stone there he saw this inscription: “ Whenever some courageous man shall make 
an ofiering of his own head here, then life shall be given to these two.” Then he re- 
flected: “ Ah, the strangeness of fate. For: 

3. She brings what is unconnected into firm connexion, and causes to be broken 
apart in a moment what is well joined together; she makes this universe, com- 
posed of movable and immovable things. Mighty is Fate, I ween! ” 

Then this Dhanada went on with his pilgrimage. And when he had returned to the 
city he told aU these things to the king. And the king was filled with amazement, 
and said: “ Come, Dhanada, let us both go thither and view this marvel.” So the 
king went with him by sea to that island, and saw there the couple, man and woman, 
and read the inscription. Then compassion sprang up within him, and he reflected; 

4. “ If a man has the power to help others and does not do so, his own soul is 
thereby lost as a result of his own perverseness, after he has once gained it.” 

So w’hen the king had performed the rites of bathing and almsgiving and the like, he 
put his sword to his own throat, and was about to cut his head off. But the goddess 
stayed him by the hand, and said : “ Noble sir, I am appeased, choose a wish.” There- 
upon the king said; “ If you are appeased, grant life and a kingdom to this couple.” 
Then the goddess said: “ Noble sir, this device wns conceived merely for purposes of 
trial. You alone are the ornament of the earth; there is no other righteous man in 
the world than you.” Thus she praised him. And the king returned to his own city. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then do you ascend this 
throne. 

Here ends the seventh story in the Thirty-txoo Tales of the Throne 


8. Story of the Eighth Statuette 

Vikrama causes a water-tank to he filled 

Southern Recension of 8 

^Tien the king was again, mounting the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, if j'^ou have the magnanimity of Vikrama, then mount upon 
this throne.” Iflng Bhoja said: “ Tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” 
She replied: “ Hear, O king. 

VTien Vikrama was king, thru the mouth of his spies he learned of 
all manner of strange stories with which were connected various enter- 
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taming and astonislimg incidents that happened everywhere in the 
round world. And it is said: 

1. Cows see by their sense of smell, brahmans by the Veda, kings 
by their spies, and other people by their two eyes. 

Hear, O king. Whoever is a king must know all about the condition 
of the people; he must know the thoughts of everj'one. He must 
protect his subjects perfectlA-, punish the wicked, and defend the good; 
he must acquire wealth by proper means, and be equitable to his 
petitioners: for these are a king’s five sacred duties. And thus it is 
said: 

2. Punishment of the wicked, rewarding of the good, increasing 

his treasure by proper means, impartiality to petitioners, and care 
for the government; these are called the five sacred duties [liter- 
ally ‘ sacrifices ’] of a king. And again: 

3. What matters it that a king performs services to the gods, if 
he oppresses his subjects ? His di^nne sejndces, prayers, sacrifices, 
and offerings should consist in this, that no tears be shed in his 
kingdom. 

While Vikrama was thus ruling, one time his spies returned to the 
king’s presence after wandering about the earth’s surface, and being 
questioned by the king said: “ Sire, in the land of Kashmir there is a 
certain very wealthy merchant. This merchant caused to be dug a 
reservoir five krogas [about ten miles] in extent, and in it had built a 
shrine to Narayana [^b'snu] ‘Resting-on-the-Water ’ ; but no water 
would stay therein. Again, in order to produce water there, this mer- 
chant caused the brahmans to perform an entire four-fold ritual service, 
including the coronation rite, in honor of Varuna; but still the water 
would not stay there. On this account that merchant was much 
distrest, and sat everj' da 5 ’ on the edge of the pond and sighed: ‘Alas, 
the water will in no wise stay here; my labor has been in vain.’ Now 
one day when he was sitting on the edge of the reservoir, there was 
heard a superhuman voice in heaven, sajdng: ‘ How now, son of a 
merchant! Why do you sigh ? When the pond is sprinkled with blood 
from the neck of a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks, then 
pure water wiU stay in it, and not otherwise.’ Hearing this the mer- 
chant fitted out a great dining-pavilion on the edge of the pond; and 
aU the people who dwelt in his country came together to eat in this 
pa^nlion. And the superintendents who stood there made proclama- 
tion thus before the people of the country: ‘ A hundred bharas [‘ loads ’] 
of gold shall be given to whatever man will sprinkle this pond with 
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blood from bis own neck.’ They all beard this announcement, but no 
one agreed to undertake tbe heroic deed. Tbis very strange thing 
have we seen.” 

When King Vikramarka beard their words, be went himself to that 
place. And when be saw tbe great shrine, beautiful and spacious, of 
Visnu ‘ Resting-on-tbe-Water,’ and the reservoir, be was astonisbt, 
and thought to himself : “ If I sprinkle tbis pond with tbe blood of my 
neck, then it will become full of water, and it will be a benefaction to 
all people. Tbis my body, even tho it should live a hundred years, 
must finall y come to destruction; therefore a great man should not be 
selfish with his body. To benefit others even the body should be 
sacrificed. And it is said : 

4. Tho one extend his fife to cover a hundred autumns, he must 

in any case meet death, even lying in his bed. So the men who 
do not practise selfishness with their bodies, which are the chief 
disgrace of the whole world, being so easily subject to destruction, 
they are the light of the world. Moreover: 

5. Ever and ever worn by disease, ever and ever the home of 
sorrow, ever nigh unto death is this body-cage of mortals. 

6. Truly, those men of righteous deeds who, setting at naught 
their selfish advantage, have held the body valueless, are the 
ones who have gathered the fruit of this life.” 

So thinking he went into the temple before him, and having paid 
homage to Visnu ‘Resting-on-the-Water’ and bowed down before him, 
he said: “ Hail, deity of the waters! Since you desire blood from the 
throat of a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks, now be satis- 
fied with this blood from my throat, and cause this pond to be full of 
water.” Thus speaking he put his sword to his throat; but then the 
deity stayed his sword and said: “O hero, I am appeased by you, 
choose a wish.” The king said: “ If you are graciously disposed to- 
wards me, then make this pond to be filled with water.” The deity 
said in reply: “ O king, go quickly away from this place, and when 
you look back, it shall be full of water.” Hearing this the king quickly 
went up on the bank of the pond; and the pond became filled with 
water. And King Vikrama went to his own city. 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
you possess such magnanimity, benevolence, courage, power, and other 
virtues, then mount upon this throne.” 

Here ends the eighth story 
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Meteicaii Receksioki of 8 

When King Bhoja once more approacht to ascend the throne, the eighth statue said 
to him again: “ O king, you may mount this throne ivhen you have as great a store 
of heroism as Vikramaditya.” "When she had thus spoken. King Bhoja, his heart 
filled with curiosity, askt her as to his store of heroism, and she replied: [6] 

“ Let it be discovered what man in my city and kingdom is good and who is bad; 
who is righteous and who unrighteous, who is virtuous and who vicious; ” to find 
this out the king once sent forth his spies on all sides. After a time two of them re- 
turned to the king from the land of Kashmir. And at his command these two spies 
spoke in the king’s presence : By your command this is what we have beheld with 
our own eyes. In the land of Kashmir, O sire, there is a certain rich merchant. He 
has caused a great pond to be dug, a yojana [not far from 8 miles; 4 krogas] in extent; 
but tho great effort has been made, no water is obtained there. Of what use is mere 
human power, when its possessor is deserted by fate ? So that merchant went wearily 
every day to the pond, and sat sighing on its edge. To him thus plunged in an 
ocean of grief a voice proceeding from no person once spoke: ‘ Upon being sprinkled 
with blood from the throat of a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks, that 
pond will be filled with a flood of water.’ Upon hearing these words he straightway 
took counsel with himself, and de^dsed there a means for accomplishing his desire. 
He caused golden men to be fashioned of seven crores of gold [one from each crore], 
as the price of the blood to be taken from the throat of a man bearing the thirts^- 
two superior marks. And he placed there upon the brink the golden images, and at 
the same spot upon a stone pillar caused a verse to be inscribed: ‘ If any man bearing 
the superior marks will sprinkle this shore with blood from his own neck, these golden 
images shall be his.’ ” [29] 

Hearing this the king’s curiosity was immediately aroused, and he went with the 
two spies to the place of the merchant’s lake. Now in the middle of that pond there 
stood a temple of O'^ispu) “ Eesting-on-the-Water,” in which appeared all of Vigvakar- 
man’s [the divine architect’s] skill in construction. Upon the eight sides of that 
temple were severall 3 ' placed the eight forms of Bhairava [Qiva], and upon its borders 
Lambodara [Ganeja] and the other gods. There was stationed the Lord of the Dance 
[Qiva], the beloved of Candika, with his circling arms thrown up in the ardor of the 
Givaitic dance. And in front thereof was seen fixt a beautiful stone pillar, fiftj' hands 
in height induding its pedestal. Upon it there was a beautiful statue. of Visnu in- 
carnate as a boar; and Paramegvara [Civa] too was set up in a place upon the brink, 
and his twentj'-four forms where set up in the same spot. And offerings of food, con- 
sisting for the most part of. cakes, were made there without restraint. And in front 
were the seven golden images, and the verse inscribed. [38] 

Seeing all this the king rejoist. And meditating on the piuport of the verse, he took 
counsel with his heart: “ Todaj^ is the best of all times for me, since it gives an op- 
portunitj' for serving others. This bodj- is certainlj' bound to perish, and who knows 
when or how it wfil be ? I will first fill this pond with water. The life of a mortal 
is transient, but glory reaches to the moon and stars.” Thus the king determined. 
And when the sun had crept near to the western mountain, he performed his act of 
voluntarj- pietj' [nij-ama]. Paj-ing thoughtful devotions to the great water-deity who 
desired blood from the throat, the king drew his sword upon his own neck. But staj'- 
ing hiTn bj' the hand the deity said to him; “ O king, choose a wish; commit no rash 
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act of violence.” Hearing Ibis he said: “ Let this pond be filled with water, and let 
no one know that I am at the bottom of this, O divinity.” “ So be it! ” Thus grant- 
ing his desire the deity again disappeared; and the pond became instantly filled 
with a flood of water. But the king went to Uiiayml, unobserved by any one. 

If you are able to perform such acts as this. King Bhoja, then you are worthy in- 
deed to mount upon this throne. 

The king, hearing thus of the deeds of S^asanka [Vikrama], was amazed. 

Here ends the eighth story 


Brief Recension op 8 [This, in mss. of BR, is 9 

The ninth statue said: 0 king, listen. 

One time the king, as he wandered about the earth viewing cities, towns, and for- 
tresses, came to a certain city. There a certain merchant had dug a reservoir reaching 
down to Patala [the underworld]. But water would not stay in it. So the merchant, 
in distress, performed services to the goddess; and thereupon an imseen voice said: 
“ When a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks is offered as a sacrifice here, 
then there will be water.” Hearing this the merchant made (an image of) a man, of 
ten bharas of gold, and made the stipulation that any one who should offer himself 
should take it. But still no one offered himself. Hearing this the king went by night 
to the beautiful pond. And making up his mind [or, composing himself], he said: 
“ Let the deity of the place be appeased.” But as the king was on the point of smiting 
himself in the throat with his sword, the deity stayed him by the hand, and said: “ 0 
king, I am propitiated, choose a wish.” The king said: “ Let this pond be filled with 
water.” So, having made the pond full of water, the king went to his own city. 

The statue said: O king, whoever has such courage may ascend here. 

Here ends the ninth story 
Jainistic Recension of 8 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the eighth statue said: “ O king, 
he mounts upon this throne who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in 
the words of the verse; 

1. When someone told the king that, altho a rich man had caused a great pond 
to be dug, the goddess had ordained that no water should be obtained in it with- 
out the offering of the blood of a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks, and 
that no such man had been obtained, tho ten bharas of gold had been prepared 
for the purpose; the king saved a suicide [literally, ‘ a suicide (masculine and 
personal, but indefinite, not referring to any particular person) was saved by the 
king ’] by offering his own blood unbeknown to any one, and produced the water 
there. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Yikrama. One time the king sent forth his men to 
find out the facts about other countries. For: 

2. Cows see by their sense of smell, wise men by the gastras (books of learning), 
kings by their spies, and other people by their two eyes. 
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One among them Tvent to the land of Kashmir. Here a certain rich man had caused 
a pond to be dug, but water could in no wise be made to staj- therein. One time a di\'ine 
voice was heard there, saj-ing: “ If an offering is made here with the blood of a man 
bearing the thirty-two superior marks, then water will remain constantly, and not 
otherwise.” Hearing this, that merchant had (an image of) a man constructed of ten 
bharas [‘ loads ’] of gold, and set it up in a house of refuge [hospice] beside the pond. 
And whoever came there to eat was informed thus: “ If any man bearing the tliirty- 
two superior marks will give up his own bodj’, to him shall be given this man’s image 
made of ten bharas of gold.” But no one took it. 

Having learned these facts, the king’s servant returned to his own city and told the 
king. And hearing this, the king out of curiosity went to that place, and beheld the 
pond, the temple, the group of trees, and all the otlier arrangements of the place. Then 
in the evening, hamng performed the ceremonies of batliing and almsgiving and so on, 
he went down into the pond and said; “ tVlratever deity desires the blood of a man 
bearing the tliirty-two superior marks, let her now be satisfied.” So saying, as he 
put his sword to his own throat and was about to cut off Ids head, the goddess stayed 
him bj’ the hand and said: “ O hero, I am satisfied with you, choose a wish.” And 
the king said: “ If you are satisfied, then make this pond to be full of water, for the 
benefit of all people, and say nothing to any one concerning this matter of my coming 
here.” Hearing this the goddess said: “ O the generosity and magnanimity of this 
man! ” Then the king went to his own city. And in the morning the people saw the 
pond full of water, and the golden man stUl standing there, and they were filled with 
joy, and said: “ Look, how did the water come there ? ” 

Therefore, 0 long, if such magnanimity and generosity are found in you, then 
mount this throne. 

Here ends the eighth story in the Thiriy4ico Tales of the Throne 


9. Story of the Ninth Statuette 
The fair courtezan who was visited by a demon 
SOTJTHERN EeCEXSION OF 9 

TMien the king again was ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“O king, he is worthy to mount upon this throne who has the magna- 
nimity and heroism of Vikrama.” Bhoja said: “ Tell me a tale of his 
magnanimity.” And she said: 

W hil e Vikrama was king his vizier was Bhatfi, his sub-^uzier Go- 
^*inda, his general Candra, his house-priest Tri\-ikrama. This Trunk- 
rania had a son Kamahlkara, who lived by the indulgence of his father, 
eating gruel with ghee, adorning his body with garments, jewelrj-, betel, 
and the like, and devoting himself to sensuous pleasures. One day 
his father said to him: “For shame, Kamalfikara! How is it that 
you, tho you have obtained birth in tlie brahman caste, have thus be- 
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come the slave of your desires ? This soul obtains very many births 
in different stations, and finally thru the power of good deeds is bom 
in a human womb; but even in that case only by exceptional virtue 
is it born in a brahmanical family. And tho you have obtained all 
this, you have turned to evil courses. You are always staying away 
from home, and return to the house only at meal-time. Truly your 
behavior is unseemly. Moreover, this is the time for you to study 
and acquire knowledge; if you do not acquire knowledge at this time, 
later you will suffer great grief. And it is said; 

1. Those who are afflicted by passion and whose good sense is 

destroyed by youthful follies, so that they do not study the 
sciences while they are young, are despised in their old age, and 
afflicted in body, as a lotus in the cold season. And so: 

2. Those who have not learning, nor asceticism, nor generosity, 
neither morality, nor virtue, nor religion, they are a mere burden 
upon the face of the earth, and wander about in the world of 
mortals as beasts in human form. 

In this round of existence there is no higher ornament for a man than 
learning. And thus it is said : 

3. Knowledge is really man’s highest beauty, a secret store of 

treasure; knowledge is the source of enjoyment, glory, and hap- 
piness, it is the Teacher of Teachers [or, ‘ revered of the reverend 
knowledge is a friend in foreign lands, it is the Supreme Godhead; 
knowledge is held in honor among kings, rather than wealth; one 
who has not knowledge is a beast. And so; 

4. What value is there in an illustrious origin if a mortal be bereft 
of knowledge ? But even a man of low birth, if he have knowl- 
edge, is honored thruout the three worlds. 

For shame, my son! YTiile I live you ought to devote yourself wholly 
to the study of science. The knowledge you acquire will perform all 
manner of friendly services for you. And it is said : 

5. ICnowledge cherishes us like a mother, enjoins on us the right 
way like a father, and rejoices us like a wife, driving away our 
sorrow; she spreads abroad our fame in all quarters, and aug- 
ments our wealth; knowledge performs for us all possible friendly 
services.” 

After Kamalakara heard these his father’s words he became filled with 
remorse, and said: “I will never look upon my father’s face again until 
I have become all-learned.” So saying he went to the land of Kash- 
mir. And there he came to the teacher Candramauli Bhatta [Bhatta 
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is a title equivalent to our ‘ Doctor '], and prostrating Mmself before 
him said: “ My lord, I am a stupid felloTV, "who hearing your worship’s 
name have come to study and acquire knowledge. Have mercy on 
me, and bring me into the possession of knowledge, noble sir.” So 
saj-ing he prostrated himself again. And when the teacher agreed, he 
followed his instruction day and m’ght. And thus it is said: 

6. Knowledge may be acquired by following a teacher’s instruc- 
tion, or by a great amount of money, or thru the medium of 
(other) knowledge; no fourth way is to be found. 

"While he was thus receiving instruction, a long time past. And finally 
one time his teacher took compassion on him and expomded to him 
the Charm of Perfect Knowledge. Ba’ learning this Kamalakara be- 
came all-learned, and taking leave of his teacher returned to his own 
city. On the way he arrived at the citj’ of Kanci, where Anangasena 
was king. In this city there was a certain woman named Naramohini, 
who was incomparably beautiful. Whoever lookt upon her became 
inflamed with the fever of love and came into a condition of frenzy. 
But whenever any one slept with her to enjoy her, a certain rak§asa 
[demon] dwelling in the Vindhya Moimtains was wont to come and 
drink his blood, so that he died. Kamalakara, having seen this strange 
thing, went to his own cit 3 '. And his parents and other kinsfolk, 
when they saw him back again, held a great feast. On the second 
da 3 ' he went with his father to the king’s residence. And when he had 
recited this blessing: 

7. “ That protector of the honey that hides in the white lotus, 
the protector of the heavens, who wears welfare (as a garment), 
may he work your welfare! ” 

he displayed the skill of his art in the assembh*. Thereupon the king 
presented him with garments and other gifts, and askt him: “ Kama- 
lakara, what in particular did 3 'ou see in the cotmtry to which you 
went.® ” Kamalakara replied: “ My lord, there was nothing to see 
there, but as I was coming back, in the city of Kand I saw a very 
strange thing.” The king said: “ Then teU me what you saw.” And 
Kamalakara answered: “ In that city of Kand there is a certain 
woman named Naramohini. Whoever sees her goes mad with love. 
But if any one sleeps with her, a certain raksasa who dwells in the 
Yindhya Mountains comes and drinks his blood, so that he dies. This 
strange thing have I seen.” Then the king said: “ Come then, 
Kamalakara; we two will go thither.” So the king came with him to 
the cit 3 - of Kand, and saw the beauty of Naramohini, and was amazed. 
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And lie wcnl lo Jicr liouse, and ivas hospitably enlcrlained by her 
with washing of ihc feel, and with oinlnienls, jierfinnes, and flowers. 
And she said: “ 0 king, today I am become happy, and my house has 
become praiseworthy, since my courtyard has been made glad by the 
dust from your majesty’s feel. 

8. Today at last, after a long lime, this my house has become 
praiseworthy, by reason of the grace acquired from the touch of 
your glorious feel. 

My lord, partake of food in my house.” The king said: “I .ate even 
now, just before I came here.” Then she offered him betel. Thus the 
first watch of the night went by; and Naramohini went lo sleep. In 
the second watch the r.aksasa came; and when he lookt at the couch 
of Naramohini, there she lay asleep all alone, and there was no one 
else. But as he was going out again the king halted him and slew him. 
Hearing the noise thereof, KaramohinI awoke, and seeing the rak-sasa 
slain she greatly rejoist, and praised the king, saying: “0 king, by 
your favor I am freed from danger; from now on the persecution of 
tlie rak.sasa is at .an end. How can I repay you for this favor you 
have done me ? For the rest, I will do whatever you .say.” The king 
said: “If j’ou will do as I say, then favor yonder ICamalakara.” So 
Naramohini gave herself to ICamalakara. And Vikrama returned to 
Ujjayinl. 

Having told this talc the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity, heroism, and benevolence are found in you, then 
mount upon tin’s throne.” Hearing this the king was silent. ■ 

ricrc ends the ninth story 

^Metkical Recensiox of 0 [This, in mss. of JIR, is 10 

Again al anoUicr auspicious niomenl, prc.sidc(l over by an auspicious planet, the 
king slowly came near to tJic throne. But Uie tenth .statue, observing him, prevented 
his desire, and .saying “ Listen,” told tlic tenth .story: 

lung Yilcranifiditya, who was a storehouse of pure courage and heroism, dwelt in 
Ujjiiyinl, ginng aid to the whole carUi. lie lind a far-famed chief vizier, who was 
named Bhat|i; Govindacandra was his general, while Tri vikrama was his house- 
priest. Tliis Trivilcrama had a son named Kanialukara, wlio grew up constantly 
indulged and affectionately humored by liis father. Seeing tliat his son was devoted 
to pleasure and lacking in knowledge, tlic brahman once said to the youtli, gently, but 
with despair in his heart: “ By your previous good deeds, my son, you have obtained 
birth in a noble family, and the form of a bralmian, also tlie privilege of getting your 
sustenance witliout exertion. But tliosc who do not accumulate learning, asceticism, 
generosity, momlity, virtue, or religion in tin’s world, tliey arc mere beasts in human 
form. My son, knowledge grants us desired objects like tlic Cow-of- Wishes; and when 
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we sojourn in foreign lands she makes us glad like a mother. A man should accumu- 
late the wealth known as knowledge, which cannot be stolen or taken away by any one 
else, by wife, brothers, thieves, kings, or kings’ favorites.” [19] 

By the storm of his father’s words Kamalakara’s fair [literally, ‘ lotus- ’] eyes were 
made wet, as is a real ‘cliunp of lotuses’ [by a rainstorm; the name K. means ‘ clump 
of lotuses ’], and he was much grieved. “ I will not look upon my father’s face, stand- 
ing in his house, until I have studied aU brandies of knowledge and acquired great 
glory! ” Thus deciding, the young man straightway went forth from his house, and 
came to the land of Kashmir, the ornament of the earth. There in a certain brahmani- 
cal village was a wise man named Candracuda, who was acquainted with all the books 
of learning, like a second Vacaspati [or Brhaspati, tlie god of learning). To him 
the wise son of Trivikrama told his errand; and ha^'ing gained his assent, he remained 
there and eagerly followed his instruction. When he had finisht his education he went 
forth from his teacher’s country to his own, and proceeding leisurely came to the city 
of Kancl. This city possest a beautiful temple, the s hinin g residence of the earth- 
goddess; and it was fit to shatter the pride of the blooming city of Indra. In this city 
the sky seemed to be fringed with a great girdle of blue-lotus petals, because of the 
glances of women plajing on the palace-tops. It was a store [literallj', basket, recep- 
tacle] of powerful herbs for drawing fortimeto oneself by (the magic art called) bewil- 
derment; and it .was protected by the powerful arm of King Jayasena. Here Nara- 
ya^a in person gave a gift to Virinca [Braluna], and because he granted all desired 
boons to his devotees, he won the name of Gift-giver. [40] 

Here was a certain woman named NaramohinI, of beauty like gold. She made the 
young men look deprest and stupefied because of the intosdcation produced by her 
loveliness. Any one who once glanst at her went mad and raved; but it he went to 
her by night, wishing to enjoy her, he was killed by a raksasa. WTien he had heard all 
about this matter, the braliman’s son returned to the city of Ujjajdnl, and came to his 
own house. 1)1160 tlie father saw that his son had returned home again, now learned 
in all the books of knowledge, and was bowing dutifully before him, he embraced him, 
trembling with afltection. After this the yoimg man went to see King Vikramadits'a. 
And in talking with the king he pleased him greatly by his weighty words. And be- 
ing questioned by the king, the brahman who had traveled abroad told him his story: 
" Going hence to a foreign country at the command of my father, I studied intensely 
aU manner of sciences; the four Vedas with their auxiliary sciences, also the lore of 
the Upanisads, with the Three Books (of the Jyotihcastra, on astronomy) in addition, 
and all the arts of good knowledge. -And when I had obtained the approval of my 
teacher, and was returning again to the city, midway on the road I thought: ‘Tho I 
have obtained this excellent knowledge, ’tis of no use to me; I have notwonwide fame. 
"What shall I do for this ? ’ Then, great emperor, in my desire to behold the kings 
who are subject to your rule, I exhibited my learning in those parts, thus obtaining 
aU the honors and marks of respect offered by tlie kings of this and that land. So grad- 
ually I came to the city of Kand. A prince named King Jayasena ruled over this 
place; he treated me honorably, and I abode there a month. There I saw a wondrous 
thing, a delight for the eyes; it was thus — ” and he told h i m about it truly, just as 
he had learned it. [67] 

To behold this, then, the king set out and came without weariness to the revered 
KaficI, as it were the ‘ girdle ’ Pcanci] of that fair-curved woman, the Earth. There the 
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king’s glance sank into the nectar-sea of Naramohioi’s loveliness, so that he could not 
withdraw it. And composing himself with difficulty, King Vikrama said to the skill- 
ful Kamalakara, who accompanied him: “ See, friend, a great marvel; such a beauti- 
ful form I never before have seen — as it were Loveliness in visible presence. It de- 
lights and pains a man at the same moment, like a golden-creeper, tremulously lovely, 
but poisoned with venom. We two must now look into her inmost character. So do 
you go before and announce me, sajdng that I am coming.” The brahman said: 
“ Very well,” and obeyed his command; and he quickly came back to the king, after 
carrying out his instructions. “Thus the charming damsel said in answer to my 
question : ‘ I accept this (proposed visit) ; but I am afflicted by a certain fault, namely 
that I am subject to a raksasa. Now do what seems fitting in the matter.’ ” When he 
heard these words, the king went straightway along with the youth to her love-inflam- 
ing house. And when NaramohinI heard that the king had arrived, she rose up and 
entertained him with due marks of respect. Then part of the night was spent in the 
telling of many tales, each fitting its occasion. But when two watches remained, 
NaramohinI went to rest. The king, eagerly awaiting the raksasa’s approach, stayed 
in her house together with the brahman, unsleeping and unafraid. Then at midnight 
the terrifying man-eater [nara-bhojana], of hideous form, came into the house of Nara- 
mohini [‘ man-bewilderer ’]. And seeing the fair-waisted girl sleeping peacefully and 
alone upon her well-laid bed, he went forth from the house with a roar. And Nara- 
mohinI, startled by his monstrous frightful cry, also came out instantly in terror, the 
long-eyed maiden. Thereupon the king called aloud to the demon, as with shaking 
arms he was going forth from the house: “,Here am I!” The rakjasa turned back, 
and the king fought him with (only) his arms for weapons. And straightu’ay there 
began a fair fight between them, aboimding in blows and counter-blows. But King 
Vikramaditya, of mighty power, felled him to the earth, and cut off his head then with 
a saw for weapon. And Kamalakara rejoist as he lookt intently and saw the fortunate 
and energetic Vikramaditya, that he had slain the dark raksasa, who, (black) as night 
in aspect, but lighting up the face of the heavens with his (white) teeth, had now 
entered upon his long sleep, so that the maiden was spared. [108] 

“ I am Nara-mohinI [‘ man-bewilderer ’] by name, but in fact a man-slayer. Since 
your majesty has now put an end to this wide-spread notoriety of mine, therefore 
from now on I am subject to you, my lord. Command me in any matter you wish, 
according to your majesty’s pleasme.” Pleased with her words, the king said to her: 
“ If you consent to this, then do what I say. Since you, by visible marks, are shown 
to be a padminl-woman [cf. page 85, line 4] of rare beauty in the world, choose in 
this Kamalakara, fair one, a worthy mate for yourself.” So sasdng the king, brilliant 
as the risen sun, gave the beautiful woman to the brahman, and went back to Ujjayinl. 

If your majesty’s magnanimity and heroism are like this, then, glorious King Bhoja, 
adorn this glorious divine throne. 

This tale the statue told to the king; and he ceast from his attempt to mount the 
throne. 


Here ends the tenth story 
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The fair courtezan who was visited by a demon 

Brief Recexsion of 9 [This, in mss. of BE., is 29 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

One time tlie king caused a servant of his to put on his sandals, and sent him to 
Benares to vorship Vigvanatha [Qiva]. Now as he was returning after ha\'ing per- 
formed this worship, in a certain city he found a king’s daughter named Naramohinl. 
And whoever saw her was crazed with love; so beautiful was she. And whoever sued 
for her love entered in by night and perisht there in the night, and in the morning was 
cast forth dead. And it was unknown what happened during the night. A report 
was current that even the gods, seeing her, a mortal, were maddened (with love), and 
thought nothing of death. Finding out these circumstances, this man, overcome with 
love but afraid of death, returned to his city and told the king the story of Naramohinl. 
Then the king went with this same servant to that city, and saw Naramohinl, and 
rested in her house. And she went to sleep on her couch. But the king arose, and tak- 
ing his sword in his hand stood behind a pUIar. And at midnight a terrible black 
rak^asa came up to her bed, and seeing her alone there was about to go away again, 
when he was stopt by the king: “ Acciused son of a candala [a very low caste], where 
are you going ? Fight with me! ” So they fought, and the raksasa was killed by the 
king. Thereupon Naramohinl came before him and said: “ 0 king, by your grace I 
have been freed from a curse. How many men have met death on my account! I 
cannot repay you; I am now at your command; I will do whatever you bid me.” 
The king said: “ If you are at my command, then go along with this my servant.” 
So ha\’ing brought about the union of these two, the king went to his city. 

The statue said: 0 king, whosoever has such courage may ascend here. 

Here ends the itcenfif-ninih story 
Jainistic Receksiox of 9 

"When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was about to mount the throne, the ninth statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in 
the words of the verse: 

1. “ There is a certain courtezan Naramohinl; whatever lovers enjoy her meet 
death, and yet still others come to her, because of their love.” So said his house- 
priest, and the king went and abode there, enjoying her, ha^•ing lulled the 
raksasa; and being chosen by her, he said to the woman, who was devoted to 
him: 

2. “ Naramohinl, choose my friend yonder, the house-priest.” Thus he gave her 
to him. Who is there like Vikrama now ? 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vikrama. Tripuskara was his house-priest; he 
had a son named Kamalakara, who was a fool. One day his father said : “ My boy, 
now that you have obtained a human birth, which is no easy matter, how is it that you 
occupy yoxn-seK ? For: 

3. Those who have not learning, nor asceticism, nor generosity, neither morality, 
nor -cirtue, nor religion; tliey are a mere burden upon the face of the earth, and 
wander about in the world of mortals as beasts in human form. 

4. The positions of a scholar and of a king are never for a moment to be regarded 
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as equal. A king is honored in his own country; but a scholar is honored every- 
where.” 

Hearing these his father’s words of warning, he went to the land of Kashmir to acquire 
knowledge. There he won the favor of the teacher Candramauli. Since: 

6. Knowledge may be acquired by following a teacher’s instruction, or by a 
great amoimt of money, or thru the medium of (other) knowledge; no fourth 
way is to be found. 

This teacher, satisfied with him, gave him the Charm of Perfect Knowledge. And 
when he had won this, as he was on the way back, he came to the city of Kantl. There 
dwelt a courtezan named NaramohinI, remarkable for the beauty, charm, and loveli- 
ness of her whole body, and robbing the heavenly nymphs of all their pride. 'RTio- 
ever lookt upon her was maddened, and entered upon the ten stages of love [for these, 
see my note in the Critical Apparatus]. And whoever abode a night in her house was 
slain in the night by a rak?asa. Having found out these circumstances, and being 
enamored of her, Kamalakara returned to his owm city and told the king. Hearing 
this the king went thither with Kamalakara; and when he beheld the girl, his eyes 
rolled m amazement. And perceiving how the men who were enamored of her perisht, 
he went to her house by night, and, when the rak^asa came there, fought with him 
and slew him. Then the damsel was overjoyed and said: “ O hero, today I am freed 
by you from the rak§asa, and the destruction of men has been stopt. So I give over to 
you myself, being purchast by j'our great kindness. From now on you are my sole 
refuge.” Then the king said: “ Fair lady, if you can be won by virtues, and will do 
as I say, then favor this my friend Kamalakara.” So giving her to him, the king 
returned to his city. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the ninth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


10. Story of the Tenth Statuette 
Vikrama obtains a magic charm from an ascetic 

SOXJTHEHN RECENSIOlSr OP 10 

When lie Idng again was mounting the throne, another statue said: 
“ O king, he is worthy to ascend this throne who has the magnanimity 
and other virtues of Vikrama.” The king said: “ O statue, tell me 
a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ O king, listen. 

WTiile Vikrama was king a certain ascetic once came to Ujjayini. 
He was skilled in all the arts and sciences — the Vedas, the law-books, 
medicine, astronomy, mathematics, acting, and the rest. In short, 
there was no one like him; he was as the very Omniscient in visible 
form. One time King Vikrama, having heard of his renown, sent his 
house-priest to summon him. He came into the ascetic’s presence 
and made obeisance and said; “ Reverend sir, the king summons your 
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worship; come to him .” The ascetic answered: “Learned sir, what 
care I for seeing a king ? 

1. I/et us live from almsgiving, let us go dad in nothing but the 

heavens, let us sleep upon the ground; why should we have to 
do with princes ? And again: 

2. One who has no desires [ = an ascetic] is not a politidan [‘ office- 
holder ’] ; one who is not in love is not fond of ornament ; one who 
is not crafty does not make flattering speeches; one whose words 
are straightforward is not a trickster.” 

Hearing the ascetic’s answer the house-priest went and told the king 
all that he had said. So the king came thither to see for himself, 
and sat down after making an obeisance. And as he converst with 
him, aU the things which the king askt he told him. Thereupon the 
king was greatly pleased; and he came and dsited him everj' daj’, and 
converst with him variously on the subject of the supreme soul. One 
day he askt him: “ My lord, how old is your worship ? ” He replied: 
“ 0 king, whj- do you ask that ? A man conversant with the rules of 
conduct should not teU his age. These nine things must be guarded: 

3. Nine things one must guard in secret: age, wealth, a hole in 
the house-wall, a charm, a remedy, sexual intercourse, a gift, an 
honor, and a disgrace. 

Moreover, one who lives the life of a great ascetic outwits Time 
[Death] and lives a long time. O king, if your majesty has the power 
to perform it, I wUl tell you how to learn a charm.” The king said: 
“ Mhat does one obtain by learning your charm ? ” The ascetic 
answered: “ By performing it you shall obtain freedom from old age 
and death.” The king said: “ Then teach me the charm; I will per- 
form it.” Then the ascetic taught him the charm, sajong: “ O king, 
recite that charm for one year, maintaining continence, and make a 
ten-fold offering with durva-grass. Then at the full-offering-time a 
man will come forth from the sacrificial fireplace with a fruit in his 
hand, and wfil give you the fruit. By eating that fruit you shall be 
freed from old age and death, and your body shall be in^-uhierable.” 
Thus, ha-sdng taught the charm to the king, the ascetic went to his own 
place. But the king spent a year in continence outside the city, re- 
citing the charm; and when he had made the tenfold-offermg with 
dtirva-grass in the fire, as he came to make the full-offering, a certain 
man came forth from the sacrificial fireplace and gave the king a divine 
fruit. And the king took the fruit and returned to the city. But as 
he came along the highway a certain brahman, whose members were 
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all wasted away ynth. tlie plague of leprosy, said to the king after 
reciting a blessing: “ O king, the king verily is appointed to take the 
place of mother and father to the brahmanhood. And it is said: 

4. The king is a kinsman to those who have no kin, an eye to 
those who have no eyes; the king is both a father and a mother, 
and the king is a savior from distress and a guru [or, ‘ a guru to 
save from distress ’]. 

Thus you save all people from distress. Now my body is being wasted 
away with this plague, and because of the wasting of my body my re- 
ligious practices have also been ended. For in every religious perform- 
ance the body is the first requisite of all. And it is said: 

5. The firewood and the sacred kuga-grass for the sacrifice are 
easy to obtain; the waters also are sufiicient for you to perform 
the ritual bath; by your own power jmu may easily engage in 
ascetic practices; but the body, I say, is the prime requisite for 
religious performances. 

So do 3 mu bring it about that this my body shall be free from disease 
and that it may be useful for religious acts.” Hearing the brahman’s 
words the king gave him that fruit. Then the brahman was greatly 
pleased, and went to his own abode; and the king went to his palace. 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
And hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the tenth story 


Methical Recension of 10 [This, in mss. of MR, is H 

AYhen the king, possest of the brilliant majesty of Indra, again desired to mount 
Indra’s throne, a statue’s voice was heard in the same way: “ If such be j'our mag- 
nanimity, O king, then be eager to ascend this throne; not otherwise. 

In olden time, when K i n g Vikramaditya was ruling the earth, a certain philosopher 
came from another country to UjjajTnl. He was skilled in the totality of the arts, 
familiar with the Vedas, and well-acquainted with places of pilgrimage; he was learned 
in the Three Books of astronomy [Jyotihgastra], and a knower of medical practice 
and the science of fevers. The king heard of his fame by rumor, and thought; “ If 
he will come into my presence, he is a hjTJocrite and not purged of desire.” Being 
anxious to find this out, he commanded some men to call him. And the great man, 
tho summoned with homage by the king’s servants, because he was free from desire 
[or perhaps; ‘ because he wandered about at his own sweet will’], would not come to 
the king’s house. Then the king went himself to see the ascetic, bringing him a pres- 
ent, and politely saluted him. And whatever the king askt of him in the course of their 
conversation, the ascetic explained everj’^ doubtful point. Consideration of the knowl- 
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edge of the Self; subconscious-impressions of experiences (in previous existences); the 
means of regulating the breath, (by) filling (the lungs), holding (them) inflated, and 
emptying (them); the prescriptions of the eight ‘aids’ [to Yoga, listed p. 109, line 13] 
(that may be) groupt as six [by grouping the last three as one, called ‘restraint,’ Yoga- 
sutra iii. 4], (which constitute) the hexad of means-for-attaining Yoga; (the methods of) 
Forced-concentration [Hatha-Yoga], Charm-concentration pMantra-Y.], and tlie 
supreme Royal-concentration [Raja-Y.], and the science of bringing the body under 
control, and the procedure for Absorption-concentration [Laya-Y.; on these four tech- 
nical Yoga-practices see c. g. Oman, Mystics, Asceiics and Saints of India, pp. 172 f.j; all 
that the king constantly studied in the companj’ of that great man. [23] 

After a series of evenings had past, the king once askt the philosopher: “ Tell me, 
reverend sir, how many are your years ? ” Then the great man replied: “ WTiy do you 
ask that ? An ascetic who roams at will does not foUow the usual course; he lives to 
be a hundred or a thousand years old, according to his own desire.” “ Who has that 
power ? ” Thus questioned he said again: “ The power of doing ever 3 -thing maj' be 
obtained from ascetic practice, which is the procedure [krama] for escape [gati] from 
the calamitj- of the round of existence, from birth to old age. Time may be brought 
under control bj- means of the ‘ door-shutting ’ (ascetic posture). Steadfastness in 
devotion to this is the chief thing here, O king; and after freedom from the practice 
of that [that is, after ha^•ing completely mastered that], the ‘ strildng-of-the-nose 
(with the feet) ’ posture. If j’ou are desirous of knowing about this, then I will tell 
you the waj’ bj- which, if j’ou merelj’ follow it out, jour body, free from old age and 
death, and in^^llne^able, will partake of immortality.” [37] 

Being watered bj' the nectar-like essence of that great man’s words, the kandall- 
blossom [a flower which appears suddenlj- and abundantly at the appearance of the 
autumnal rains] of the king’s desire unfolded widelj*. The wise man aroused his being; 
his ej'es opened wide with excitement, his ej’ebrows were somewhat agitated, and the 
fold of his lips quivered. Then straightwaj* the philosopher said kindlj' to the king: 
‘‘Tell me what you desire, O king.” “ Tell me, mj^ lord, how immortality max’ be ob- 
tained.” Thus askt bj' the king he then taught liim a charm, telling him with definite 
prescriptions the waj" to use its powers. Having acquired the magic charm and given 
a fee to the teacher, the king went forth with his leave, and proceeded to the forest. 
There, taking to himself forest fruits as food, with matted locks [as worn bj' ascetics] 
and clad in bast, the king performed the three ritual ablutions, and devotedly repeated 
the charm, wlule everj* day he sacrificed with durva-grass and with honej'-and-sesame. 
A year past by while the king was thus engaged. Then from the sacrificial fireplace 
there came forth a man of dark purple color, who gave the king a fruit for immortality, 
and disappeared. Ha^dng obtained his desires, Vikramaditj'a returned slowh* to 
Ujjayinl. [55] 

But upon the waj' the king saw a certain crippled brahman. This brahman, 
whose hands and feet were afflicted by his disease, produced by old age [literally, by 
time], begged the king with a sigh for a remedy to save his life. Then the king thought: 

“ I have no medicine here, and this man cannot reach the citj*; what can be done in 
such a case ? In ancient times some kings of old gave up even their own lives upon 
request, and gained lasting glory therebj'. But this afilicted brahman here asks me 
not for monej', not for my bodj', nor for my life that is so hard to part with, but merely 
for medicine. Bj' girag him this fruit I shall save yon brahman; this is now the beU- 
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road [chief or best 'svay] for me to make myself of use.” So he gave him the fruit, and 
told him its power, and then went to Tjjjayim, the king, the crest-jewel [foremost] of 
most generous men. 

For a king not of that sort this throne is no proper seat. 

Here ends the eletenth story 


Beief Recen'siox of 10 

The tenth statue said: 0 king, listen. 

One time the king met a great saint. And in conversation with him the king said: 
“ Thru your worship one attains immortality; pray how is this done ? ” He replied: 
“ It comes thru the performance of magic(-knowledge).” The king said: “ I will per- 
form it.” Thereupon he gave him a certain charm, saying: “ You must perform this 
charm for the space of a year, accompanying it by eating only at night, continence, 
sleeping on the earth, and other (self-mortifications), and then make an offering with 
the ten-fold sacrifice, and at the full-offering a certain man will give you a divine 
fruit out of the middle of the fire. Upon eating that fruit immortality will result.” 
So the king performed the charm as directed, and obtained the fruit. And as he was 
returning with the fruit the king saw an aged brahman, who blest him ; and to him 
he gave the fruit. 

The statue said: Let him ascend this (throne) who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the tenth story 

Jadostic Eecen-siox of 10 

On another occasion when King Bhoja had made complete preparations for the 
coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the tenth statue said: “ 0 king, he who 
has magnanimity like Vibramaditya’s moimts upon this throne.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in the 
words of the verse: 

1. Who is there like this noble Yikrama? For when he had obtained a rare 
charm from a certain ascetic, and by reciting it and performing ritual oblations 
had got from the fire a divine fruit, which when eaten would prevent death and 
old age, he gave it then to a deformed and sickly brahman out of pity. 

In Avantl-city, King Vikramaditya. One time there came to his park a certain 
ascetic, who answered whatever question was askt of him. Hearing of this the king 
sent his servants into his presence to try him. Since: 

2. Everywhere in great abundance are to be found teachers of false instruction, 
and the common herd are themselves ever too ready to pay respectful heed to 
an instrument of evil. How few are those noble men who occupy themselves 
wholly with the stainless activity of right teaching — by the mere [nisaiga] as- 
sociation with whom these mortals are refresht, and their blindness is dispelled! 

So they went thither, and having seen him and recognized that he was a truly noble 
man, they summoned him to the king. But he would not come, and said: “0 serv- 
ants of the king, we ascetics have given up association with people; what is a king to 
us ? For they say: 

3. Let us live from almsgiving, let us go clad in nothing but the heavens, let us 
sleep upon the ground; what should we have to do with princes ? 

A What need we have to do with angry men, if we have peace of spirit? what 
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■with contented men, if we Lave vexation of spirit? The ascetic neither pleases 
nor offends others; for he is independent, and always wholly indifferent.” 

Then they told the king about him. Hearing this the king reflected: 

6. “ Those who are free from wishes and have given up all passions, who are 
intent upon truth alone and have abandoned pride, whose desire is wholly 
absorbed in the increase of (their own spiritual) contentment, these men give joy 
to their own souls, but not to the common herd. 

6. Those whose minds are lustful for the enj'ojunent of the obj'ects of sense, who 
are outwardly free from passion, while the passions are firmly seated in their 
hearts, — these are trickj' rogues, wearing merely the outer garb (of ascetics); 
but they charm the hearts of the multitude.” 

Then the king himself went to the ascetic, and performed there the eight-fold ascetic 
practices ('aids’ of the Yoga sj'stem) consisting of abstentions, observances, (sitting-) 
postures, regulations of the breath, withdrawal of the senses (from external obj’ects), 
fixt attention, contemplation, and concentration. Then he reflected: 

7. " The earth is a mendicant’s couch; his own creeper-like [that is, emaeiated] 
arms are his pillow; the skj’ is his awning; the moon is his candle; the Soul is 
his dearly beloved consort; dust is the cosmetic applied to his body; the four 
regions of the heaVen are the maidens bj* whom he is pleasantly fanned, with the 
winds as chowries. Certainly a mendicant reposes like a king, tho he has given 
up all desires. 

Happy is he who is in this situation! For: 

8. Reflection on the permanent and the transitory is his mistress; renunciation 
alone is his friend; (the eight ‘aids’ to yoga, that is) the abstentions and so on 
are his good comrades; tranquilh’ty, self-control, and fasting unto death are 
considered his helpers; benevolence and the other (states of perfection) are 
his servants; desire for emancipation is his constant compam’on; the enemies 
which he must \igorously root out are folly, selfishness, desires, worldly attach- 
ments, and the like (vices).” 

Then the ascetic was gratified, thinking: “Ah, this king is one of superior virtue.” 
And he gave the king a certain fruit, and told him its power, saying: “ If j’ou merely 
eat this fruit, your body shall be free from disease up to death.” Taking this fruit 
the king was on his way back, when a certain sick man, afflicted with a terrible plague, 
begged him for it. And fearing to refuse a request, being like an ocean of compassion, 
he gave him the fruit. 

Therefore, O king, if you have such magnanimity, then mount upon this throne. 
Here ends ihe tenth sforp in the Thirty-tico Tales of the Throne 


11. Story of the Eleventh Statuette 
Vicarious sacrifice for a man who was dedicated to an ogre 
Southern Recension of 11 

"When the king at another auspicious moment was ascending the 
throne, another statue said: “ O king, let him ascend this throne who 
has the magnanimity of Vikrama.” The king said: “ 0 statue, tell 
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me a tale of tliis Vikrama’s magnanimity.” And she said : “ 0 king, 
listen. 

^NTiile Vikrama was king, in the whole world there was no man who 
was a villain, or a slanderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer. Moreover, if 
a king is constantly compelled to consider plans for the cares of 
state and to devise means for conquering enemies more powerful than 
himself, he cannot sleep by day or night, because he is a prey to 
anxiety. And it is said: 

1. Those who suffer from riches know neither parent nor kins- 
man; those who suffer from love know neither fear nor shame; 
those who suffer from care know neither happiness nor sleep; those 
who suffer from hunger know neither relish nor food. 

This King Vikrama was not so; he had all his rival kings reduced 
imder his majestic foot, and ruled without any violation of his com- 
mands. And it is said: 

2. The only aim of royalty is authority; the only aim of asceti- 
cism is a life of chastity; the only aim of learning is knowledge; 
the only aim of money consists in giving and enjoying it. 

One time the king laid the burden of government upon his ministers 
and went himself into a far country in the guise of an ascetic. VTierever 
his own fancy listed he remained several days; and wherever he saw 
any remarkable thing he abode some time. As he was thus wandering 
about, one day the sun set on him in the midst of a jungle. And the 
king went up and sat dovm at the foot of a tree. In the top of this 
tree dwelt a certain aged bird-king named Long-Hved [Ciramjivin]. 
His sons arulgrandsons were wont to go forth in the morning to different 
parts of the country; and when they had filled their own bellies, at 
eventime the 3 ’' returned each daj’- and brought to that aged Long-lived 
each one fruit. And this is well said : 

3. Manu has declared that aged parents, a faithful wife, and a 
jmung son are to be supported, even tho they have committed a 
hundred misdeeds. 

Then at night this Long-lived, being comfortablj’’ seated, askt those 
birds — and the king, seated at the foot of the tree, heard their words: 
“ My sons, what strange things have ^mu seen in wandering over 
various countries Y ” Then one bird said: “ I have not seen anj'^ re- 
markable thing, but there is a great sorrow in mj'^ heart today.” Long- 
lived said: “ Then tell us the cause of jmur grief.” Said he: “ VTiat 
will come of merely telling it ? ” The old bird said: “My son, one 
who is in sorrow, if he tells his grief t8 his friend, becomes relieved 
thereof. And thus it is said: 
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4. One wlio tells liis grief to a faithful friend, to a \’irtuous serv- 
ant, to an obedient wife, or to a friendly-disposed lord, is freed 
from Ms sorrow.” 

Hearing Ms words the bird told of Ms sorrow. “ Listen, father. There 
is in the north countrj' a certain mountain named Qaivalaghosa. And 
near that mountain there is a demon-city. A raksasa who has his 
seat on that mountain came to the city every day and laid violent 
hands on whatever man he chanst to meet, and took Mm to the moun- 
tain and ate him. One time the people who lived in that city said to 
the raksasa: “ O Bakasura, do not eat whatever man you may chanee 
to meet, but we will give j'ou for yoiu- food one man every day.” And 
he agreed thereunto. Since then the people give to Mm one man each 
day, taMng each household in turn. In this manner a long time has 
past; and today the turn has come to a certain brahman, who is my 
friend from a preMous existence. Now he has just one son; and if he 
gives his son, Ms family-line wiU be cut off, while if he gives Mmself, 
his wife will be a widow, and widowhood is a great affliction. So on 
account of the affliction of these people I also am afflicted; and this 
is the cause of my grief.” Hearing Ms words the other birds who were 
there said: “ Ah, he is a true friend, since he is Mmself grieved by the 
grief of a friend. TMs is what friendsMp consists of. And it is said: 

5. A friend is one who is Mmself happy when his friend is happy 
and sad when he is sad. The ocean is rejoist [the tide rises] 
when the moon rises, and wastes away [ebbs] completely when it 
sinks. 

Again: 

6. The milk first gives to the water, which has been mmgled 
with it, aU its good qualities; when the water observes the tor- 
ture of the milk (in boiling), it sacrifices itself in the fire; but then 
seeing its friend’s disaster the milk becomes wild to get into the 
fire itself, until being rejoined by the water it is quieted. Such, 
in truth, is the friendship of the noble.” 

Hearing these words of the birds the king went to where that city was. 
There he saw the sacrificial stone, and ha-idng bathed in a fair lake 
wMch was near it he sat on the stone. At that time the raksasa 
came, and seeing Mm with smiling countenance was amazed, and said 
to him: “ Great hero, where have you come from ? Those who 
every day sit on tMs stone are wont to be dead from terror even be- 
fore my arrival. But you are endowed with great heroism and show 
a smiling countenance. Moreover, when the time of a man’s death is at 
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hand, his faculties become weak and sickly; but you beam in the pos- 
session of even exceptional beauty. Therefore tell me, who are you, 
sir? ” The king said: “ Ralc§asa, what matters that to you ? It is for 
the sake of others that I am giving up this body; do that which you 
desire.” The raksasa reflected in his heart: “Ah, a noble man is 
this; for he abandons his own desire for the enjoyment of happiness 
and is grieved by the sorrow of others. And it is said: 

7. Abandoning any desire for enjoyment of happiness themselves, 
and seeking the happiness of all creatures, the noble are profoundly 
grieved by the sorrow of others.” 

And he said to the king: “ Great hero, your life is truly praiseworthy, 
since jmu offer up jmur body for the sake of others. For: 

8. Even beasts hve, to be sure, caring for their own bellies alone; 
but a man’s life is truly praiseworthy only when he lives for 
others. 

Yet it is not strange to find such men as your worship doing good to 
others. And it is said: 

9. What wonder is it that the noble live devoted to the service of 
others ? For sandalwood trees are not born to cool their own 
bodies! 

Moreover, great hero, you obtain all good fortune by this very benev- 
olence of yours. And thus it is said: 

10. A man who makes it his supreme occupation to help others 

in the world shall obtain good fortune and a (station) higher 
even than the highest [perhaps = final beatitude]. And so: 

11. For the happiness of the whole world are created such noble 
men upon earth, who are devoted to helping others, and are free 
from desire even for the joys of heaven.” 

Having spoken thus he said again to the king: “ 0 hero, I am pleased 
with you; choose a wish.” The kin g said: “Raksasa, if you are 
kindly disposed towards me, then from today on give up eating men. 
Moreover, hear the instruction which I will give you. Thus : 

12. As your own life is dear to you, even so all living beings (love 

their lives). Therefore the right-minded ought to save these liv- 
ing beings from fear of death. And so: 

13. In this dread ocean of the round of existence mortals are con- 
tinually tormented by the sorrows of birth, old age, and death, 
because they tremble before death. 

14. If you will form a conception of the distress that comes to 
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a man at the thought: ‘I must die,’ you may spare even an 
enemy . Moreover : 

15. Just as your own life is dear to you, so is the life of others 
also dear to them. As you guard your own life, so guard the life 
of others also.” 

Being thus instructed by the king, the raksasa from that time gave up 
the killing of living beings. And King Vikrama returned to his own 
cit5% 

Ha'sung told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
such magnanimity, benevolence, and other vnrtues are found in you, 
then mount upon this throne.” Hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the elecenik story 

Metrical Eecensiox of 11 [This, in mss. of SIR, is 9 

When the king once more came forward to ascend the throne, the voice of a statue 
rang out preventing him as before; “I will tell you a certain tale; do you give 
careful heed. 

There was a king Vikramaditya, noble and of perfect valor, who supported the 
earth-circle, while shattering the circle of his foes. One time the king, desiring to 
wander about the earth, handed over his government to the ministers, and went forth 
alone, taking his ease. Passing on his way over forest streams, he settled [ = asta] one 
day, worn with exertion, on a lofty plateau, as did the stm on top of the Sunset [asta]- 
mountain. Then straightway the jewel of the day [the sun], the head-gem of the 
creeping serpent. Time, was observed by the people sinking in the water of the ocean. 
And the king abode right there, under a certain banyan-tree, having the gloom of 
dense, black darkness. Then from all sides came on the real m'ght, the blinder of all 
eyes, making the shadow of that tree of double intensity. The king, who held sway 
over the diadems of all kings, lay down there upon the fruit-strewn surface of the 
earth. Now in that tree, which was filled by a throng of many birds, there dwelt a 
certain bird-king named Long-lived. The birds who were his kinsmen gathered to- 
gether there after wandering about the groves and parks of many neighboring regions. 
And he questioned them thus: “ My friends, tell me whether in your journeys in 
search of food you have observed any remarkable thing in those parts ? ” Thus he, 
curious to hear, questioned the birds. And a certain bird named Fill-belly spoke forth; 
“ Sire, to-day at sunrise, when I had preened my wings and flown up, I perceived a 
grove in the neighborhood of the Findhya Mountains, where the air was made deli- 
cious with the perfume of blooming lotus-shoots, and the wind died down amid the 
bursting of opening buds of sprouts; and where the parrots and min as took delight in 
the sweetness of the mango-fruits. And it was filled with the melody of the happy 
low tones of the cuckoo, and radiant with many pools of sparkling doud-floods: and 
within, the ground was strewn with bits of fish dropt from the mouths of playing 
birds. There I have a bdoved friend, a heron named Fishbone-crusher. And he was 
overcome with grief, so that he did not recognize me, standing in front of him. When 
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I askt him, he told me the cause of his distressing care, sighing, his eyes bursting irith 
a stream of dripping tears. [37] 

‘ There is here a man-eating demon named .Twelvethorp [ha^Tng twelve viUages]; 
day after day the malicious wretch abides in a cave in the VindhyaMountains. The 
people of this place furnish him with the food he desires, a great amount of flour- 
cake and broth, and one man. Such is this flesh-eating demon; and now a certain 
friend of mine is appointed in tmrn to be food for him. This is the cause of the sorrow 
in mj' heart; I am grieved simply because I am unable to do anjihing to prevent this.’ 
Hearing his words I said in reply to him: ‘ How comes it that you have a friendship 
with a man ? ’ ” Thus questioned, the heron, and after him the (speaking) bird, told 
the whole story. ‘“How can I tell the tale without shame, being unable to help? 
However, since you insist, I wiU try to tell you, unhappy wretch that I am. Once in 
this thicket a strong net was stretcht out in the air by a certain wicked villain of a 
bird-hunter. And as I was ever moving to and fro above the water, being eager to 
taste (the bait), as fate would have it, I got caught with my companions, fool that I 
was. A little later a certain young brahman came along to gather firewood. And 
he saw me there, and was grieved, and waited a moment in silence, gradually con- 
troUing his feelings. After this he quickly came up to me, full of compassion, and 
cut the net, and gave life to me and my companions, the virtuous man. Thus I owe my 
life since that time to his kindness. There were about twenty (meshes) ; I had gnawed 
thru not more than five or sis. And today, tho such a benefactor of mine, a veritable 
other self to me, is to be eaten by a demon, I do nothing but indulge in grief, wretch 
that I am! ’ His cry of distress disturbed my heart, and even yet I am unable to 
think of any means of relief for it, ponder as I will.” [66] 

When Long-lived had heard this story from Fill-beUy, he opined that the whole 
world of creatures both moving and slationarj- is governed by the power of -.past 
deeds. But when Vikrama heard it, he quickly went to the dwelling-place of that 
demon. A great stone was there, serving as a platter for the food of the raksasa, and 
aroimd it a pile of bones like a play-hill of Death. The king went up to the middle 
of that stone to wait for the coming of the raksasa. But when the demon found him 
without a provision of food and drink, he said to him very angrily: “Accursed wretch, 
in violation of my command you have not brought me food; who are you, that have 
thus come alone?” Then the king said to him: “ I am a stranger; know that I am a 
substitute for the man (whose turn it is) to-day. These people here will send you the 
man whose tm-n it is to be eaten; but do you let him go today, and eat me instead, 
true to the way of raksasas [that is, satisfjTng your natural demand for human 
flesh].” Hearing the marvelous words of the jewel of kings, who was bent on ser^-ing 
others, the raksasa was pleased and said: “Hero, choose some wish for yom-self.” 
Then the king said courteously to the prince of raksasas: " Birth in a dirae existence; 
the knowledge of the Vedas and the gastras; performance of fire-offerings and other 
rites; all these are good things without a doubt. But it is well known that there is 
no virtue among yaksas [demons]. So do you, quitting your demon-natiwe if you will, 
heed my request.” The noble raksasa assented to these words, and so the best of 
heroes chose as his wish the granting to the people of freedom from danger. Then the 
raksasa bowed his head (in assent), and raising his fingers praised the king: “ 0 hero, 
in the three worlds there is no one like you.” Thus, pleased at heart, he granted the 
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wish and disappeared. Then Eong Vikramaditya, unobserved by anyone, returned to 
his own UjjajTni. 

If you also. King Bhoja, are capable of such benevolence, then you nught take 
upon yomself to mount this throne; then you would be worthy to do so. 

As a result of the statue’s words, the king’s intentions, as e-xprest bj- his attempt 
to mount the throne, were altered, and he turned back straightwaj'. 

Here ends the ninth story 


Brief Recension of 11 [This, in mss. of BR, is 8 

Tlie eighth statue said: O king, listen. 

On a certain occasion the king, upon the advice of a minister, was traveling about 
the earth, and stopt at sunset imder a certain tree in the middle of the forest. Now 
in this tree there was a bird named Long-lived, whose friends went forth to wander, 
and coming together at night converst with one another, saj-ing: “TMiat has any one 
done or heard or seen ? ” Thereupon one bird said: “ Just now I am grieved by night 
and day.” “ ttTiy ? ” “In the middle of the ocean there is a certain friend of mine 
from a former birth, who has only one son. A certain raksasa lives there, and the 
king gives one man every day for him to eat. So they take a (xactim from each house- 
hold in) turn. And on the morrow it will be my friend’s timi. Therefore I am dis- 
trest.” Hearing these words of the bird, the king on the morrow went to that place 
by the power of his (magic) sandals. There was a certain rock there, and a man was 
wont to take his seat upon it, and the raksasa then devoured him. The king took his 
seat upon that rock; but when the raksasa came and saw him, a man such as he had 
not seen before, he said: “ TVho are you, and why are you gixdng yourself to death ? 
Now I am appeased, choose a wish.” 'The king said : “ If you are appeased, then from 
today on give up the eating of human beings.” -And he agreed to do so; whereupon 
the king returned to his city. 

The statue said: Let him ascend this throne who has such courage. 

Here ends the eighth story 

J.tiNiSTic Recension of 11 

'Vt’hen King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was mounting the throne, the eleventh statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s ascends this throne.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ O king, in the 
words of the verse: 

1. IVliile the king was once wandering about in the land, and had stopt by 
night at the base of a tree, he heard the words of a bird in distress, one of a group 
of birds in the tree above him: “ Alas, tomorrow my friend in an island-citj' is 
in a way to be eaten by a raksasa! ” That (city) was reacht (by the king) by 
tlie power of his (magic) sandals; he offered himself to save him. 

In Avanll-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time he went forth alone to inspect 
the earth-circle, rich in various marvels. Since: 

2. One sees various marvels, learns the difference between good and evil men, 
and comes to understand himself; this is the reason for wandering about the 
earth. 
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So as he was wandering about, he stopt once at eventide under a tree in a mountain 
thicket. In this tree there dwelt a bird named Long-lived. Now at night his com- 
panion-birds said to one another: “ Who now has seen any remarkable thing today 
while going on his journey ? ” Then one of them said: “ I am in great distress to- 
day.” The other birds said: “ Tell us what yoin- sorrow is.” And he replied: “ To 
whom does one tell the heart’s sorrow ? 

3. Tho we have wandered over the whole earth, which divides the surrounding 
girdle of the four oceans, we have never found any such excellent man of pure 
virtue, that by telling to him the griefs or joys long stored-up in the heart one 
could breathe a breath of relief for a minute, or even half a minute. 

4. There is no one so noble that the sorrows of the heart could be told to him. 
They come out of the heart into the throat, but from the throat they slip back 
again.” 

Then they askt him again: “ Come, tell us what your sorrow is! If you do not tell 
it, there can be no help for you.” Then the bird said: “ There is a certain island in 
mid-ocean. The kingdom there belongs to a rak^asa, to whom every day one man is 
given, from each house in turn. I have a friend there, from a previous existence; 
and he has a single son, who is quite young. Now today the turn has come to my 
friend. It is on this account that I am greatly grieved. Since; 

6. Friends are they who are friends in sorrow; wise are they who know the 
differences between men in the world; generous is he who divides with others 
altho he have but little; he is truly benevolent who helps others without self- 
interest.” 

The king, standing below the tree, heard aU this, and was grieved with an exceeding 
great grief. He put on his magic sandal and went to that island. And at eventide 
he saw that man, who had come according to his turn after giving his final instruc- 
tions to his family, sad-faced with fear of death, sitting on the stone before the dwell- 
ing of the raksasa. And full of compassion the noble Vikrama said: “ Sir, do you go 
away, I will take your place here today.” Said he: “ Who are you, and why will you 
die ? ” The king said: “ What have you to do with the facts about me ? Go! ” So 
he went away, acknowledging the king’s goodness. Then at night the rak?asa came, 
and seeing that the king was joyous of countenance, he said; “ Sir, who are you, such a 
noble hero that you are not afraid to die ? ” The king said; “ What is it to you who I 
am ? Do your work, take your food; since: 

6. Generally if a man trembles before death, it is because he has not done his 
duty. Those who have done their duties w'elcome death, like a friend coming to 
see them.” 

Then the rak§asa appeared visibly before the king, and said: “ O hero, I am satisfied 
with you, ask whatever boon you desire.” And the king said: “ If you are satisfied, 
then from today on cease to kill living creatures.” And the rak?asa agreed to this. 
Then the king put on his magic sandal and went to his own city. And the people of 
the raksasa’s island were made happy. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Sere ends the eleventh story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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12. Story of the Twelfth Statuette 
The spendthrift heir, and the woman tormented by an ogre 
SoUTHERX EeCENSIOX OF 12 

TSTien the king again approacht the throne to mount upon it, another 
statue said: “ 0 king, this is Yikrama’s tlirone. YTioever is possest 
of the nobility and other \'irtues of this Vikrama, let him mount upon 
tliis tlirone.” And Bhoja said: “ Tell me a tale of lus nobility and 
otlier virtues.” And the statue said: “ Hearken, O king. 

In tlie reign of Vikramurka there was in his city a mercliant named 
Bhadrasena, who had a son Purandara. .-knd there was no end to the 
wealtli of this Bhadrasena; yet was he not a squanderer. Now in the 
course of time Bhadrasena died, and Purandara inlieritcd all his 
father’s property, and began to waste it extravagantly as is customarj' 
at his time of life. Once upon a time his close friend Dhanada said to 
him: “Purandara, altlio you are of a mercantile family, you waste 
your money like a scion of the high nobility. This is not a mark of one 
sprung from a mercliant’s house. A merchant’s son, even tho quite 
alone, should amass wealth, and should not waste so mucli as a cowrj' 
[a shell used as money]. The goods a man acquires •will some day be 
of sendee to him, when some calamity occurs. So a prudent man 
should save up wealth against the coming of calanuty. iVnd it is said : 

1. A man shall defend his possessions for tlie event of misfortune, 
but shall defend his wife (if nccessarj') even vdtli his possessions; 
himself however he shall always defend, even with both his wife 
and his possessions.” 

Hearing tliesc words Purandara said: “ Dhanada, he who says that 
‘ goods acquired will be beneficial, when some calamity occurs ’ is 
lacking in good Judgment. Ylien calamities come, tlien tlie riches 
that have been laid up are lost also. Therefore the wise man is not 
grieved for the past nor distrest about tlie future, but he should rather 
attend only to the present. And thus it is said : 

2. One should not grieve for the past, nor be distrest about the 
future; the wise occupy tliemseivcs with the things of the present. 

YTiat is to be, tliat will be, without any exertion; and what is (des- 
tined) to pass away, even thus will it pass away. And it is said: 

3. HTiat is destined to be, that just comes into being, like the 
milk of a cocoanut. YTiat is destined to pass away, that is (as 
good as) gone, they say, like the wood-apple tliat the elephant 
ate. 
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4. For that will not come into being which is not destined to be; 
and it will come into being if it is destined to be, without raising 
a finger; and that which is not destined to belong to a man is lost 
to him, tho he hold it in the pabn of his hand.” 

To tliese words of Purandara, Dhanada, having no reply, remained 
silent. Then Purandara proceeded to waste all his father’s goods. 
And then, when Purandara had no more monej’-, his friends and rela- 
tives esteemed liim no more, and would not even associate vdth him. 
And Purandara reflected in liis heart : “ Ha ! as long as there was money 
in mj" hands, so long these friends of mine were attentive unto me. But 
now they have no dealings with me. This is true philosophy of con- 
duct: onlj’’ he who has money has friends and the like. It is said: 

5. He who has money has friends; he who has money has rela- 

tives; he who has monej’^ is a man among men; and he who has 
money is a scholar. Furthermore: 

6. Towards a man who has lost his monej'^ his relations do not 

behave as before; being attacht to him because of his station 
alone, his parasites quickly go their own w'ays, his friends become 
fickle, and — whj^ make a long storj' of it.® — even a man’s wife is 
certain to have not so much regard for him when his money is 
gone. And so: 

7. TiTatsoever man has wealth, that man is noble; he is a scholar, 

he is rich in learning, he knows (how to appreciate) good points 
(in others) ; he verily is eloquent also, and handsome; all \drtues 
rest upon gold. Moreover: 

8. A wealthy man, altho not generous, will have a thousand re- 

tainers as long as he keeps his position; but let him lose his 
wealth, and not even a blood-relation will so much as show his 

face. And so: 

9. The wind is a friend of the fire that devours the forests, but 
the same wind destroys the fire of a lamp; for a poor man who 
has friendship.? 

Therefore death is better than poverty. And it is said: 

10. ‘ Arise, mj’^ friend, and carrj' for just a moment the burden 

of my poverty, that poor weary I maj’- at last enjoy the happiness 
that death has brought you! ’ Hearing this cry of a poverty- 
stricken VTetch, the corpse in the graveyard held its peace, know- 
ing well that deatli is much better than povertJ^ And so: 

11. Hail to you, PovertjM By your grace I am become a magician! 
For tho I can see everybody, no man can see me at all. Again: 
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12. Dead is a poor man; dead is conjugal intercourse that leads 

not to children; dead is a gift to one that is not learned in the 

Sacred Word; dead is a sacrifice without a sacrificial fee.” 

Thus reflecting he went into a far coimtry. And as he wandered he 
came to a certain city located near the EGmalava. And not far from 
this city there was a grove of bamboo. And he himself came to the 
outskirts of the town, and slept at night on a bench in some one’s 
house. And at midnight he heard the shrieks of some woman crying 
in the bamboo grove; “Good people, save me, save me, some raksasa 
here is killing me! ” Having heard these cries, early in the morning 
he askt the people of the town: “ Good people, what is this in the 
bamboo grove here ? Who is the woman that cries by night ? ” And 
they said: “ Everj' night the sound of these cries is heard there in the 
grove. But every one is afraid to go and find what it is.” Then 
Purandara returned to his own city, and went to see the king. And the 
king askt him: “ Purandara, what noteworthy thing have you seen 
while traveling in foreign parts ? ” Then Purandara told the king the 
story of the bamboo grove. And hearing of this strange occurrence 
the king set out with him for that city. And hearing at night the 
sound of the woman’s wailing in the bamboo grove he went into the 
grove, and saw a very hideous rak§asa in the act of murdering a help- 
lessly screaming woman. And he said: “ Wretch, why do you kill a 
helpless woman ? ” And the raksasa said : “ What is that to you ? 
Go your own way, or you shall die a useless death at my hands.” 
Then they two fought, and the raksasa was killed by the king. Then 
the woman came and feU at the king’s feet and said: “ My lord, by 
your grace the limit of my curse has come; you have brought me out of 
a great ocean of miserj-.” And the king said: “Who are you?” And 
she replied: “ Listen. In this very city there was an extremely rich 
brahman. His wife was I; but I was wanton and cared nothing for 
him, altho he had a great affection for me. And I, having overweening 
pride in my beauty and charms, would not come when he bade me lie 
with him. Therefore, having been tormented with love aU his life, at 
the time of his death my husband curst me, saying: ‘ Look now, 0 
wicked and perverse woman! Since all my life I have been tormented 
because of you, accordingly a hideous raksasa that fives in the bamboo 
grove shall come and enjoy you, much against ymu will, everj- night, 
and shall slay you.’ Thus he curst me. But I prayed for a limit to 
the curse, (saying) ; ‘ Nay, my lord, grant a limit to the curse.’ And 
he said: ‘When some man endowed with great valor and devoted to 
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tlie service of others shall come hither and kill the raksasa, then the 
limit to your curse will come.’ Thus have I been freed from the curse 
thru you. Now I am at the point of death; and I have nine jars 
full of gold, which will be wasted. Do you take them.” So speaking 
she told the king the place where the gold was; and her life left her. 
But the king gave the nine jars full of riches to the merchant Puran- 
dara, and returned ndth him to Ujjajdni. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
nobilitj'^ and valor are found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
Hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twelfth story 

SIetrical Recension of 12 

\Mien he again came forward to mount the throne, a statue stopt him with these 
pleasant words: “ 0 king, hear my words, and apply your mind to them for a 
moment. 

In the city that was protected by tlie strong arm of King Vikramaditya, there was 
a certain very rich merchant, Bhadrasena. Like tlie God of Wealth, he had endless 
stores of riches, which he used solely for the benefit of all mankind. And he had a 
son named Purandara, who was an earthly Purandara [a name of Indra, tj^ie of 
generosity]. He was bent onlj’ on gi^’ing away and enjoying his goods, and cared not 
to collect them. And when in time his father Bhadrasena died, friendly kinsmen said 
to Purandara, seeing him bent only on gi\'ing and enjoying: “ Look now, Purandara; 
you are merely throwng away your money, and have no inclination for thrift. When 
your money is spent j'our life will be vain. If a man be rich in wealth, all his desires 
shall be fulfilled. But poverty is void of everj-thing; one who is poor, tho alive, is 
as good as dead. Rich men, tho they be devoid of knowledge, asceticism, and righteous 
conduct, attain happiness in the world; do not waste your wealtli vainly. Wealth is 
a means of rescue for those who drown in the sea of misfortune. Therefore, my young 
friend, give up this foolish piurpose, which must lead to e\dl consequences.” [19] 

Hearing these words he smiled, his mind being blinded by conceit; and he spoke 
in words brilliant as white-gleaming lovely ivory: “ Pools are they who think that, 
by reUnquisliing giving and enjojTnent, they will afterwards reap the benefits of 
money laid up by grievous toil. As a broom sweeps together from aU sides the grain 
of tlie earth that is scattered about, so an avaricious man scrapes together wealth; but 
more noble than such a man are both the generous man and the spender. If such 
riches as these be not used for giifing nor for enjojunent, tlie riches themselves are the 
source of misfortunes, declare the wise. Wealth truly is the determining factor here, 
it is the life of mortals in this world; but if it be merel 3 ’ hoarded, then of what benefit 
is it ? A udse man should use his wealth bj' gi^’ing it awaj^ and enjojdng it; if a man 
uselessh' hoards it, Pate arranges it otherwise for him. These two things I am now 
practising; I will see what happens afterwards. In [this waj' one shall not find him- 
self in an ocean of grief. So runs the ancient sajdng: ‘ One should not grieve for the 
past, nor worrj’ about future (grief); a wise man should occupy himself with the 
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things of the present.’ ‘ IVhat is destined to be, that just comes into being, like the 
milk of a cocoanut. IVhat is destined to pass away, tliat in like manner [ = just] passes 
away, like the wood.apple that the elephant ate.’ ” [39] 

IVhen this fatalist had thus replied with fine [specious?] words and refuted his kins- 
men, then (thinking) “the wealth left to me should be used for my enjojanent,” Puran- 
dara again began gi%'ing away his entire substance to beggars, ^knd when he had thrown 
away all his wealth and was poor, his friends were all minded merely to scoff at him. 
Then Purandara became wearj- of the round of existence; and being in misery because 
of his poverty, he reflected thus in his heart: “When a man has lived exalted because 
of his store of wealth among a group of people, if he stays in the same group when he is 
poor, — what more terrible fate than that?"’ Thus reflecting, unable to endure tlie 
sight of the faces of his kinsmen, he went forth from UjjayinI, and wandered away to 
Sladhura. [51] 

.\nd being weary he entered into the house of a eertain brahman-woman in that 
city, and relaxing his whole body, slept with tight-sealed eyelids. Then he heard 
repeatedly some woman, in the bilva-wood belonging to the park of that city, erjang 
out in distress: “ Alas, I am smitten! ” “ Tell me, wise sirs, who is this woman, and 
who is beating her here ? ’’ Thus questioned by Purandara the people told liim all 
they knew: “ The cause we know not, but this cry is heard every m'ght.” Thus in- 
formed by them, with swelling fear in his heart, he again went wandering about the 
earth, and returned to his own city. First he waited upon Vikramaditya, and the 
king askt after his health; and then, being eager to tell his strange tale. Purandara 
related it as he imderstood it: “ Sire, I gave away to hordes of beggars all the 
wealth which had been coUecled by my father, who formerly lived at your majesty’s 
glorious feet. -And when I had lost my wealth and was hSang in misery, I became 
desirous of wandering about to places of pilgrimage, and lost all anxiety to stay at 
home. And going out from this city, tormented by the fiend Poverty, I wandered at 
will over the surface of the earth as far as the Himalaya. Coming down from that 
mountain, I went to Kcdara, and then arrived at Aladhura-city, wluch is truly 
‘ charming ’ [madhura] in its wealth of riches, and matches the heavenly city. In 
this city were goddess-like women, rejoicing in gleaming palaces, who seemed to fill 
up the (remaining) half of the (half-full) moon on the eighth day of the month with 
celestial ketakl-shoots (?). Here abo tlie peaks of temples, lovely with flasliing rubies, 
displayed even in cloudy weather a semblance of the glow of the morning sun. In 
this city by night lovely partridges drink from the beams, blended witli colors of 
sapphire and pearl, from the moonlike faces of lovely maidens [instead of drinking 
the moon’s beams, as they are fabled normally to do]. Strajrng about there, I went 
to sleep at night in a certain woman’s house; and I heard from a great distance some 
woman’s cry, * Alas, I am smitten, I am smitten! ’ erj-ing thus again and again. From 
that time, O long, compassion has held sway over me completely, because, helpless 
wretch that I am, I could not save this woman.’’ [81] 

Hearing these words of Purandara. tlie heroic king set out with him, taking his 
sword as his only weapon. And both the sun [adilya] and Vikram-nditj-a, each hav- 
ing completed his day, each arrived — the one at his final resting-place, the other at 
a dense wood. In a mass of darkness expanding with the gleam of a peacock’s dark 
neck, and adorned with the brilliancy of the necklace of stars of the fair hour! Night, 
the long, together with the merchant’s son, stood attentive in the wilderness, like unto 
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a serpent, with terrible arms [or, pimningly, coils], his sword serving as the serpent’s 
venomous tongue. At this moment the woman, tormented by a demon’s wliip- 
strokes, and finding no protection from them, uttered a piteous cry. Then the king, 
entering by night the lair of the night-walking demon, saw the wretched woman, 
beside the rak§asa. And full of compassion he said: “ I am come as your savior; 
fear not, poor woman; I am dedicated to the destruction of the wicked rakjasa.” 
Thus encouraging the woman with his voice, he lookt upon the creature, standing 
before him like a mighty mountain scorcht by a forest fire. Then the long threatened 
him with words filled with the essence of heroism: “ Know that I am Vikramaditya! 
Let go this woman! If you do not obey, listen! — this day I shall split open your breast 
with the blade of my sword, and overwhelm with the stream of your blood all the gob- 
lins, the vetalas, and the she-demons [your kinsfolk]. At your fall today the eartli’s 
connecting bonds shall be shattered, so that she shall be reminded of the hurricane- 
stroke of the era-ending thunderbolt. And from today there shall be rejoicing among 
the gods [as enemies of the demons]. What man dares torment a woman while the 
world is under my protection ? ” [105] 

Thus addrest by the wrathful king, the rakjasa’s lips quivered in fury, and he spoke, 
lighting up the countryside with his (white) projecting teeth, and said; “Vainly do 
you boast of yourself before me, wretched little kinglet; if you have any valor [vi- 
krama], show it now! You little know that I am named Naratikabala, sprung from 
the line of Dundubhi; how then, fool, shall I be slain with blows of a club? Long ago 
the bones of such as you — all that is left of them — have stuck between my teeth, 
and even today are not gone. Look between the tusks in my mouth.’’ And after the 
two champions, Vikramaditya and the raksasa, had thus declared their own prowess 
in haughty words to one another, they fought together; bellowing like two mighty 
bulls, enraged like two tigers, they struggled with one another like two rutting ele- 
phants. Tremendous was the battle between the two strong-armed warriors, and ter- 
rible with a multitude of sparks struck forth from changing blows. Their bodies were 
reddened with blood from the blows of each other’s weapons, so that together they 
outdid in appearance [literally, took away the glory of] two mighty red-chalk moun- 
tains. From the great shouts of the encounter, and from the terrible sound of the clubs, 
the quarters of the sky seemed to become resonant and to applaud their battle. Then 
in a moment the mighty king by his oum strength deprived the raksasa of life. The 
earth-lord cut off his head with his scimitar; upon his mighty curve-pointed weapon, 
even so he transfixt the demon. And a rain of flowers fell from heaven upon the king’s 
head, and the regions of the sky lighted up, along with the moon-(like) face of the 
afflicted woman. [129] 

Then the king, with kind words suiting the occasion, lookt on and comforted the 
‘lotus-woman’ [cf. p. 85], who was as it were (a lotus) escaped from a frost. “ YTio and 
whose are you, gentle lady, and how did the raksasa get you ? If it is fitting to come 
to my ears, tell me the whole tale.’’ And from the watering of the noble king’s 
nectar-hke words, there sprang up in her heart a sprout of desire to tell her story. 
“ There was in the city of AvantI a far-famed vdse man named Dharmagarman, whom 
the good declared to be the image of Bj-haspati upon earth. I was the wife of this 
noble man, by name Kantimati; on account of a carnal sin I came to disgrace the 
family. He was informed by his kinsmen of my immoral character, and reflecting 
that a woman may not be killed, he let fly at me words like a thunderbolt: ‘From now 
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on, -wicked woman, you shall reap the fruit of this; for you shall shriek under whii>- 
strokes inflicted by a raksasa at night in the -wood. But when, in the course of time, 
some king, -without aid, shall slay this raksasa, then you shall have release.’ Today, by 
permission of fate, I have been releast by you, great hero; let me try to do for yon a 
service in retmu. The raksasa whom you have killed has hoarded up for a long time 
a store of wealth, enough to destroy the pride of the Lord of Tfealth [the god Kubera] 
in his treasure. There is a temple right on this spot; to the east of it is a great rock, 
and half a kos to tlie north therefrom this treasure was deposited by the rakjasa. Take 
this, great king, and I -will then go home. And may the store of the nectar of your 
favor towards me ever be full.” "UTien the brahman’s -wife had thus instructed the 
king and gone away, the king gave all that wealth to the merchant and went to his 
o-wn city. 

If such heroism. King Bhoja, is yours, and such courage and noble magnanimity, 
then adorn the throne. 

Here endi the iicelflh etori; 


Brief Recexsion of 12 [This, in mss. of BR, is 11 

The eleventh statue said: 0 king, listen. 

In the city of ITkramarka there was a certain merchant who had unlimited wealth. 
And in time he came to the end of his life. Then his son threw away his wealth in 
evil comses. And tho warned by his friends, he heeded not their words. Thus when 
his wealth had been dissipated, being poor, he went into a far coimtry. Then going 
along the road he came to a certain to-wn. There was a certain grove. In it a lone 
woman cried by night: “ Ho, let some one save me! ” Hearing this he askt the people 
of the place. Then the people replied: “ A certain raksasa and a woman are there. 
Her cries and laments are constantly heard. But no one can explain what it is.” Hav- 
ing seen this the merchant’s son went back to his o-wn city, and told the king the oc- 
currence. Then the king took his shield and his sword and went forth with him. And 
he came to that city. 'Then at night the woman cried in that grove; and hearing it 
the king went forth by night, guided by the sound. There a raksasa was slaying a 
woman on a fresh-cut branch. Thereux>on they two fought, and the raksasa was 
killed by the king. Then the woman said to the king: “ O king, by your grace (the 
consequences of) my (evil) deeds have been annihilated.” The king said: “ Who 
are you ? ” She said : “I was the -wife of a certain brahman in this city. In the lust- 
fulness of youth I deceived my husband. 'Then because of my state [character.'] at the 
time of his death my husband curst me, saying: ‘ A raksasa shall slay you by night 
in the forest.’ Afterwards he granted mercy: ‘ When some man shall kill the rak=asa, 
then shall be your release.’ Xow then do you take (these) nine jars of treasure be- 
longing to me, since I am saved by your grace.” The king said: “ One must not 
accept a gift from a woman.” She said: " Jly life is on the point of leaving me; there- 
fore do you enjoy my wealth.” Then the king gave the treasure to the merchant, and 
returned to his city. 

0 king, whoever has such magnanimity, let him mount this throne. 


Here ends the eleventh stonj 
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Jatnistic Recension of 12 

Again on another occasion when King Bhoja had made all preparations for the 
coronation-rite and was mounting the throne, the twelfth statue said: “ 0 king, he 
mounts upon this throne who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in tlie 
words of the verse: 

1. Having obtained great wealth by trade, and being rich as the God of Wealth 
[Kubera], a certain merchant died. His foolish-minded son paid no heed to the 
timely warnings of his father’s people and his other friends, who said: “Look 
now, do not destroy this fortime by wicked wastefulness! ’’ Bearing the stigma 
of poverty (thus) brought about, he wandered abroad in the land and came to a 
certain large grove of bUva-fruits. 

2. There he heard a woman crying by night. — Having heard all this from his 
lips, the noble Vikramarka went forth by night, taking his sword with sharp 
gleaming blade, and slew in conflict a demon that was responsible for the woman’s 
cries. The woman, freed from torment caused by her husband, gave him nine 
jars of gold; but he gave them to the merchant’s son. 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vikrama. Bhadrasena, a merchant. His son, Pu- 
randara [‘Stronghold-breaker,’ a name of Indra, who is likewise a typical ‘lavish dis- 
penser’]. When his father went to rest, he became a ‘Stronghold-breaker’ [‘ lavish 
dispenser ’] of his father’s wealth, enjoying himself in idle diversions. And his rela- 
tions would have restrained him, saying: “Look now, do not waste wickedly; wealth, 
if preserved, will be surely of some use or other. It is just wealth that is the source 
of man’s greatness. For: 

3. That mass of water [the ocean, from which sprang Lak. 5 mi, goddess of wealth 
and wife of Visnu], in producing your ladyship, O LaksmI, became the origin 
[mine] of jewels. The slayer of (the demon) Mura [Vi§nu], by becoming your 
lord [consort], became also the lord of the three worlds. Kandarpa [the god of 
love], thru being your son [nandana], became also the rejoicer [nandana; a pun] 
of the hearts of men. Everywhere, I ween, liigh position is due to the favor of 
your grace. 

By the power of wealth even faults become virtues; for: 

4. Sluggishness passes for steadfastness; restlessness takes the appearance of 
vigorous activity; taciturnity appears as reserve; stupidity becomes simple 
honesty; inability to distinguish (in giving alms) between the good and the 
worthless gives you high-spirited generosity. O mother I.aksmi! By the power 
of your favor even vices shall become virtues.” 

. When he heard these words of his relations he said: 

6. “ One should not grieve for the past, nor be distrest about the future; the 
wise occupy themselves with the present time. 

6. What is destined to be, that just comes into being, like the milk of a cocoa- 
nut. What is destined to pass away, that is as good as gone, the 5 ' say, like the 
wood-apple that the elephant ate.” 

Then he spent in gifts and enjoyment all the wealth that his father bad acquired. 
And when in the course of time he became poor, he was despised by his relations. 

7. “ Better is a forest infested by tigers and stately elephants, a shelter of trees, 
a diet of leaves, fruits, and water, a bed of grass; better worthless old bast (for 
garments), than life among relations for a man who has lost his wealth.” 
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Thus reflecting he ■went into a far country. And as he "wandered he came to a city 
near Mount Malaya [a purely verbal confusion; the original had Himalaj'a]. .And 
there he heard at night the cry of some woman calling in distress ■with piteous tone. 
And in the morning he askt the people. And the}’ said: “We know not; every night 
some woman cries here, and therefore our city is greatly afraid, fearing some disaster.” 

Having learned these things Purandara told the king. But the king out of curiosity 
went to that city. And at night he put on his sword and took his stand in the grove on 
the border (of the town) . Hearing the woman’s cries he went in that direction, and saw 
a rakfasa of fearful aspect beating a woman with blows of a whip. And being filled with 
compassion the king said to him: "Ho there, accurse<l demon! Why do you murder a 
woman ? H there is any strength in your arm, then fight with me!” Then in tlie fight 
between the two the rakfasa was slain by the king. And when she saw it the woman 
gave praises to the king, (sa}*ing) : “ Hail, hero of heroes ! By your grace I am become 
happy.” Then the king said : “ Lady, who are you ? ” .And she said : “ I was the ■wife 
of a brahman. .And my husband was mightily attaclit to me: but in spite of all he 
could do I liked him not. And from grief over this he died, and becoming a rak=asa 
he came to me every night, out of ancient hate, and would beat me. Therefore I am 
today become happy tliru your kindness; my persecution is at an end. .And what 
favor can I, a poor weak woman, do in return for you, great hero tliat you are ? 
Nevertheless, as there is no one left in our family line, and I have nine jars of gold, 
do you take them. That which I give you k a mere trifle altogether.” Then the king. 
Just for amusement’s sake, gave this treasure to Purandara, and returned to his o'wn 
city. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such nobility is found in you, then mount upon this throne. 

Here ends the Ueetjih story in the Thirty-iico Tales of the Throne 


13. Story of the Thirteenth Statuette 
Vikrama shames the wise men by an example of unselfishness 
Southern Recension of 13 

When the king 'was again ascending the throne, another statue said : 
“O king, only he who has the magnanimity and otlier %"irtues of 
Vikrama is worthy to mount this throne.” King Bhoja said: “ O 
statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And the statue said: 
“ Hear, O king. 

One time Yikramarka put the burden of the government in the 
hands of his ministers and himself went forth in the guise of an ascetic 
to wander about the earth. In a village he spent a single night, in a 
city five nights. As he was thus wandering, one day he came to a cer- 
tain city. On the bank of a river near this city there was a certain 
shrine. In this shrine all the people of the place were listening to a 
purana [ancient semi-sacred text] read by a purana-sage. The king 
also, when he had bathed in the river, went into the temple and made 
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obeisance to the god, and then sat down near the crowd. At that time 
the purana-sage was reciting these verses from the purapa: 

1. Transitory are our bodies, our wealth lasts not forever, and 
death is always nigh; let a store of righteousness be accumulated. 

2. Hear the whole essence of religion, as it is set forth in myriads 
of lawbooks. Virtue is doing good to others; wickedness is op- 
pression of others. 

3. He who is grieved at seeing other creatures grieved and re- 
joist at seeing them rejoist knows the finality of religion. 

4. Whosoever gives security to living beings which are in fear of 
danger — there is no higher religion at all for mortals than this. 

5. A far greater reward goes to him who gives life to a single 
creature, than to him who gives a thousand cows to thousands of 
brahmans everj'' day. 

6. Whosoever is full of compassion and gives security to all 
creatures, he never perishes, even when he loses his body. 

7. Easy to find upon earth are givers of gold, of kine, of land, 
and the like; hard to find in the world is a man who is full of 
compassion for every living creature. 

8. The fruit even of great sacrifices is exhausted in time; if one 
gives security, the fruit of the gift is never exhausted. 

9. Alms, offerings, asceticism performed, journeys of pilgrimage, 
and sacred lore as well, all are not worth the sixteenth part of the 
gift of security. 

10. As between one who gives this whole earth bounded by the 
four seas and one who gives security to creatures, the giver of 
security is the greater. 

11. Whosoever does not acquire imperishable righteousness with 
this perishable body, which is subject to destruction from moment 
to moment, is a miserable fool. 

12. If this body is not to be applied to the service of living crea- 
tures, then why forsooth do men do sei’vice to it day by day ? 

13. All the ritual offerings, with complete princely fees (to the 

the officiating priests), are equal only to the saving of the life of 
one living creature in fear of danger. In short: 

14. A man who makes it his supreme occupation to help others 
in the world, shall obtain good fortune and a (station) higher even 
than the highest [perhaps = final beatitude]. 

At the time of these recitations from the puranas a brahman and his 
wife, as they w’ere crossing the river, were swept away by the strong 
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Having (old this tale the staltie said lo (he king: “ 0 king, if suck 
niagnaniniily and benevolence are found in you, (ken mount upon 
this (krone.” And kearing (Ids tke king kung kis head. 

Here ends the Ihirlcenth stor^ 
iMuTiacAn Rkchnsion- of (.T 

\Micn the ruler of Uic c.irlh-circuit once again npproaclit the throne to mount it, 
the statue said to him: “ O king, hear the story to be told in another tale; for from 
liearing this tale a king may become truly noble. 

There was a certain Vikrama who rulc<l Uie earth with marvelous valor [vikramn], 
and whose sway was crownc<l with a diadem of (subject) kings. Ixt this great ills, 
tinclion between Indra and Vikmm.'irkn be known to you; the one is afraid of mighty 
ascetics, the other loves them. This king was terrible as the conquering wnr^lrums 
of Indra’s vanguard, and (like Indra) wielded a mighty thunderbolt, so that the 
hostile kings trembled before him. As lie was constantly the image of happiness, 
and as his enemies were all vanquisht, no care at all oppre.st the mind of the 
king. One lime this prince, desiring lo travel about the earth, went forth stop- 
ping a night in each village, w.'dking in the way of righteousness. So ever insjiccting 
various herdsmen's stations, cities, villages, mines, hamlets, and towns, he wandered 
alone over the earth filled with many marvels. In this way the king came lo a town 
named Dharmapiira, on the banks of the Ganges, nmde over lo the brahmans by King 
Jannmejaya. Then lime’s mendicant (the sun], clad in a brown robe and bearing a 
shining water-jar, went on to bathe in the western ocean (that is, set]. Having past 
that night in a brahman’s house, the king went forth to perform the duties that come 
after sunrise. TJien in a jilace where all the slain and foulness of sin were wnshl away, 
a lonely spot where a flight of steps led to the water, he performed his ablutions. Hav- 
ing done his jirescribed duties, the king, ilislingiiisht by heroic e.vploits, worshipl the 
.sun with due ceremony. [2Gj 

Then, in a hut for morning-devotions, he saw in a group of brahmans a scholar 
ri'ading a holy bale from the purrm.as. The king went up and bowed politely to 
them, and with their permission sat down, desirous of hearing the reading. This 
rending wus adorned svitli (account.s of) men de.scribcd in the etermd juiraijas; men 
wholly devoted lo the study of the absolute truth, occupied with their hol.v duties, 
and possessing the riches of asceticism, so that tliey seemed like the principles-of-con- 
diiet (vinaya) created in person, like benevolences in bodily form, like precepts incar- 
nate, like asceticisms in image, TJic noble piirana-sage was reading c.tlcnsively what 
was written therein; and the reading was such as would instantly cause a (joyful) 
bristling of the hair on the body of (any) gootl man: (3GJ 

“ ^^hocver. when he has allainerl human estate upon earth, does not devote him- 
.self to the service of others, that man is a beast. That man is truly a man, who'c 
we.alth goes to beggars, who=e power goes lo the prolr,>clion of those who arc in danger, 
and whose life goes to restoring life lo pef>ple. ^Yhosoever has kindness in his «)Unte- 
naut'c, compassion in his look, and sweetness in Ids voice, lie shall be first in the place 
of honor among the right<-ous. I-el your .speech be without reviling, without arrogance, 
.straightforrvard, lofty (.'|. truthful, kindly, tinhlameworlhy, and not harsh. .As means 
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for attaining righteousness there are many roads for men on earth; but this is the bell- 
road [cliief ■way], namely, protection of suppliants. The great seers, in their considera- 
tions of the several gradations of true religion, have declared that there is nothing equal 
to the gi^^ng of security to those in danger,” [48] 

In the meantime an aged brahman, who had gone into the Ganges to bathe, was 
seized and dragged off by a crocodile; and straightway he cried out at the top of his 
voice. Hearing tliis his aged wife, in instant consternation, came hastily to that as- 
sembly of brahmans and told them what had happened: “ O virtuous men of this 
company, hear my lament. My husband, an aged man, is seized by a crocodile! ” 
As soon as he heard tliat brahman-woman’s words, the king sprang up and entered, 
a small sword in hand, the great river. And Vikramaditya, the foe of demons, smote 
the crocodile in the jaws, and dragged forth tlie noble brahman, as if he had been a 
noble elephant, from tlie water. And filled with wondering glances tlie great crowd 
cried “ Hurrah! ”, and shouted to him in delight “Well done, well done!” again and 
again. [60] 

Then straightway the brahman, having attained life once more, trembling and 
■with great respect said to the king: “ By your grace’s kindness, noble sir, I am freed 
from great danger; truly men like you, sir, live in single devotion to sa^'ing the 
afflicted. Therefore I too will give you, sire, what I have gained in a long course of 
time; consider that it is a favor to me, and consent to accept it. Long ago, ha%’ing 
purified myself by bathing in tlie stream of the Narmadii-water, I propitiated Vi 5 pu 
by reciting the Gopfila-charm. So, at midnight of a certain day, Vi 5 pu himself, the 
Lord of tlie World, awoke me and said, producing joy ■within me: ‘ By your penance 
1 am satisfied; you have attained your object, noble brahman. I will tell you the 
blessings resulting from the penance you have done. [72] "UTien you die [78] you 
shall receive a car-palace [mmana], capable of going everjwvhere; it shall have steps 
of gleaming crystal, tinkling golden bells, sapphire columns, and walls of gold; it shall 
be ricli in countless charming palatial halls, and the banners unfurled on it shall in- 
crease its height; a pleasure-park shall be fitted out on its borders, (filling it) ■with 
pleasantly murmuring bees, and honey-bees rejoicing in drafts of sweetness from the 
lips of fairies.’ Giving me tliis boon, the yellow-clad lord of the worlds was gone again, 
like a lightning-rent cloud, into the skj’. The whole amount of this marvelous gift 
which I received of old I now give to you, O king, and I shall attain boundless happi- 
ness (it you accept it).” [82] 

'M’hen the trembling-limbed brahman had tlius spoken the king in vexation, tho 
bowing deferentially, replied to him: “ I am sprung from a princely house; I do 
not accept recompense for the sendees I perform. If I performed a sendee in order 
to receive a recompense, it would be no sendee at all. The protection of all creatures, 
you know, is tlie inidolable duts' of all kjatriyas who walk in the right way of their 
caste, learned sir. Therefore, because it is a rule of conduct, I have thus saved your 
Worship on this occasion. Do not suppose tliat I thought you would do me a return 
favor [see Critical Apparatus].” [90] 

Hearing this wise and lofty sajdng, teeming with magnanimity, the brahman recog- 
nized Vikramaditya, and said again: “ My lord, now I recognize that you are Vikrama- 
ditya; how could tliere be such a heart in any other ksatriya ? Fitting and true, O 
king, is that which your majesty has just said; but nevertheless deign to hear my 
■Words udth attention. In olden time Brahman created men (of each of the four castes) 
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from Lis Lead, arms, tLigLs, and feet (respectively) ; and Le fasLioned in all of Uicm 
tLe purpose of doing good to one anotLer, but especially, in tLe braLmans and k§atriyas 
alone, that of helping and protecting each other accordmg to precept. Therefore it 
is seemly that you should accept this (gift) that is prest upon you.” Thus addrest, the 
king, because he insisted, accepted it. The brahman, having given him his merit, 
went away home with liis wife. [103] 

Then the king, wandering about the earth at will, entered alone into the Vindhya 
forest, filled with all manner of trees. In places this forest was scorcht with fiery heat, 
in others cool with shade; here strewn with sun-stones [a kind of jewel], there barren 
noth salt-earth; here alarming with howls of jackals playing within their caves, there 
charming the heart with the sweet sounds of throngs of parrots and cuckoos; here 
harsh with the chirping of crickets, offensive to the ears, and there pleasant with the 
plajfful murmuring of swarms of intoxicated bees; here infested with herds of buffaloes 
wallowing in the muddy water of the pools, and elsewhere destitute of deer-licrd 
leaders, because tlie ponds were dried-up; here showing tender and young shoots, as 
if appearing in the guise of harlots, and there clad in rough bark [bast], as if it were a 
company of great ascetics. Here was a certain temple, with broken-down walls and 
gates, in whose interior the darkness was never dispelled even in the daytime. By it 
there was a holy fig-tree which covered the earth with a close carpet of leaves, and 
spread the embrace of its branching crest over the entire sky. Under that tree there 
was a brahman-rak?asa, his form touching the sky, with horribly twisted legs, and 
terrible teeth. [121] 

When the king, of supreme authority, went up to him and askt “Wlio are 
you?” he told his story: “Once, 0 king, I was the house-priest of King Acalendra, 
by name Puruhuta, highly advanst in the practice of learning. But because of an un- 
reasoning hatred of good people I became a brahman-raksasa; for who would not 
be brought to grief by this trespassing against the good? More than a thousand years 
have already past by, while I have been dwelling under such a guise in the arid, unin- 
habitable forest, all because of mj' wicked deeds. Therefore rescue me in some way or 
other, O king. For such as your majesty are ever the true and sincere kinsfolk of all 
creatures.” Hearing this piteous appeal the gracious king, filled with compassion 
and bent on saving the poor wretch, replied; “ Ask for that by which the heavens 
may be opened to you. There is nothing that shall not be given you, do not let your 
mind doubt it.” And anxious to escape from his awful misery, this inconsiderate fool, 
ndtliout reflection, askt the king for a difficult boon; “Grant me the merit which was 
given you by the brahman whom you this day rescued from a rapacious crocodile.” 
And toucht by his words the king gave him even what he askt. Such is the course of 
action pursued by (all) noble men; how much more by Vikramarka ? So tliat very 
same minute the raksasa was freed from his demon-form, and went to heaven in the 
divine car-palace to be the lover of the heavenly nymphs. And the king returned to 
Ujjaj'inI, hardng enjoyed happy adventures, amazed at all the marvelous sights he 
had seen, and having made all the regions resplendent with his glory. 

King Bhoja, whoever is able to do the like, that king is worthy to mount upon this 
Great Indra’s throne. 


Here ends the thirteenth story 
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Brief Recension of IS 

Once again a statue said: O king, listen. 

One time the king went upon a pilgrimage to sacred fords. And near the stream of 
the Ganges he rested in a temple of the Spotless Lord. There at night a certain brah- 
man, who was carried away by the Ganges, cried out: “ Ho, let some one save me, I 
am sinking!” But no one entered the water. Thereupon the king pulled the brahman 
out. The brahman said: “ You have saved my life. Now I have performed a magic 
charm, standing for twelve years up to the waist in water by the bank of the Narmada ; 
and the fruits of this performance are the power to die when I wish, and the powers 
of going to heaven with my body and of mounting a vimana [celestial car-palace]. 
All tills merit I give to you.” Hearing these words a brahman-raksasa, who dwelt 
in a holy fig-tree, of hideous and terrible aspect, with bristling hair, and reduced 
to a mere skeleton, came and stood before the king. The king said: “'\Mio are you?” 
He replied: “ O king, I was the town-sacrificer for this city, but bj" the acceptance of 
forbidden gifts I became a brahman-raksasa. Five thousand years have past by, and 
even now there is no release.” The king said: “ Let heaven be yours by means of the 
merit which I have acquired todaj-.” When the king had spoken thus, the raksasa 
mounted on the vimana and went to heaven. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimitj’. 

Here ends the thirteenth story 
Jainistic Recension of IS 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the thirteenth statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ? ” the statue said: " 0 
king, in the words of the verse: 

1. The king once saved the life of a certain brahman who had strayed into a 
river-stream; and having received from him an excellent magic root, was re- 
suming his journey. But on the way he saw a man afflicted with misfortune, 
and straightway gave him his [the brahman’s] root. Hear ye! who is there so 
supremely compassionate as he ? 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time as he was wandering in foreign 
parts, for the purpose of seeing the world, he came to a certain city. In a temple on 
the bank of a river outside of this city many clever people were displaying to each 
other their s kill in discussing learned topics. But when the king came up and heard the 
talk of those people, imagining themselves wise with their false learning, he said: 
" Listen now ! 

2. The meaning that is extracted from a sacred text, or that is derived from 
reasoning, should be accepted (only) after being carefully examined, like gold. 
Why accept it merel 3 ' because it is the dogma of j'our sect? 

3. The two ears are made for hearing, and the voice and mind for discussion 
and reflection. H a man does not reflect on what he hears, how shall he get any 
good from it ? 

4. -As one looks carefully with his eyes as he walks, for poisonous thorns, ser- 
pents, and vermin, and so avoids them all, so you (should) carefullj- look out for 
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the errors of false knowledge, false scripture, false views, and false ways of action. 
How can j^ou blame others in such a case (for mistakes made by yourself) ? 

6. So long as your judgment of things is formed by the beliefs of others, so 
long you wallow in evils. You should rack your own brain over the meanings of 
things; for authoritative pronoimcements do not fall from the sky.” 

Hearing this they were all amazed, and said: “ How great is his power of speech, and 
how significant in sense are his words! ” At that moment a certain very handsome 
man came along from somewhere or other, accompanied by his wife, and entering the 
river was swept away by the current. And he cried aloud : “Good people, run quickly, 
run! I am being carried away by the river! ” But they were afraid of death, and 
showed no compassion, and did not even go near him. The king however reflected 
at that time; 

6. “ Few understand virtues; few protect the wretched out of affection; few 
do the service of others; few are grieved at the grief of others.” 

Then, his heart being tender with compassion, he himself sprang up and entered the 
stream of the river, and came with the man to the shore. Then the man said: “ Nohle 
hero of heroes, you alone know what is needful for the occasion. For: 

7. By a little handful of water given at the right time a fainting person is brought 
to life. Of what use is it, fair one, to give a hundred jars-full, after a man is dead? 

Noble sir, I cannot discharge my debt to you; but pray accept this magic root, which 
grants every wish. By means of it everything desired is obtained.” So saying the 
man went his way. After this a certain man opprest with poverty came up to the king, 
and said: “ Most excellent sir, you are one to whom a petition may be addrest; so 
fulfil my desire.” Hearing this the king, filled with compassion and fearing to refuse a 
request, gave him the ma^c root and went to his own city. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Sere ends the thirteenth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


14. Story of the Fourteenth Statuette 
An ascetic warns Vikrama against neglect of kingly duty 

SOTTTHEHN B.ECENSION OF 14 

TlTien the king again attempted to ascend the throne, another statue 
said: “ 0 king, if any king has magnanimity and other virtues like 
Vikrama, he and no other is worthy to ascend this throne.” The king 
said; “ Tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: 

Once King Vikrama went forth and wandered about in the guise of 
an ascetic to examine what marvels there were at the various places 
upon the earth, and to see what noble men and places of pilgrimage 
and temples there were. And he came to a certain city, near which 
there was a penance-grove. And in this penance-grove there was a 
great temple of the World-mother, while a river flowed near by. Now 
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■jvlien the king had bathed in that river and made obeisance to the 
goddess, as he was approaching, a certain ascetic named Avadhutavasa 
came up. (The king) gave him a salutation, and received the reply 
“ May you be happy,” and sat down with him in the temple. And 
the ascetic said: “ Whence come you, sir ? ” The king replied: “ I 
am a wajdarer, traveling about to places of pilgrimage.” The ascetic 
said: “ In truth, you are King Vikramarka; I saw you once in TJjjay- 
inl, and so I know you. What have you come here for ? ” The king 
answered: “ Ascetic, I conceived in my heart the idea that by travel- 
ing about the earth I might see some strange sights, and also meet 
noble and distinguisht men.” Avadhutavasa said: “ O king, how can 
you be so mad as to desert such a kingdom and travel in far countries ? 
If in the meantime a sedition should arise, what can you do ? ” The 
king replied: “ I delivered the entire burden of government into the 
hands of mj’ ministers before I came away.” Avadhutavasa rejoined: 
" O king, even so you have committed a breach of poh’cy. And it is 
said: 

1. Those princes who deliver the care of their kingdoms into the 
hands of officials and devote themselves to roaming about at 
random [or, to careless amusements], are as foolish as if they were 
to place jars of milk before a crowd of cats and then go to sleep. 

hloreover, one must not neglect a kingdom, thinking ‘it is already 
subject to me,’ but even when it is subject to you, you should try to 
strengthen your hold upon it. And thus it is said : 

2. Keep a firm hold on your farming, on knowledge, a merchant, 
a wife, wealth, and the fortune of royalty, as you would on a 
cobra’s head.” 

Hearing this the king said: “ Ascetic, all this is nonsense. In such a 
matter fate alone controls. Even if a man hold his kingdom with the 
greatest firmness and make all possible promsion, and even if he be 
endowed with the might of a hero, he shall come to destruction if 
fate be adverse. And thus it is said: 

3. Tho Indra had Brhaspati for his guide, the thunderbolt for his 
weapon, the gods for his warriors, heaven for his fortress; tho he 
had Visnu, as we know, to back him, and tho Airavana was his 
(war-) elephant, jmt in spite of all this marvelous strength he was 
beaten by his enemies in battle. Then is not fate rightly (called) 
our only hope ? Alas, alas! vain is manly endeavor. And so: 

4. Fair form has no effect, nor noble origin, nor good character, 
nor even knowledge, nor service rendered (to the gods) with 
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however great zeal. The merited fortune, which a man accumu- 
lates thru the penance he has performed, bears fruit for him in 
time, just like a tree. 

And furthermore [in the next verse the speaker is Hiranyakagipu, a 
demon slain by Visnu] : 

5. ' ‘ This my breast has bent back the mace-hke tusks of Indra’s 
elephant in battle, and has blunted and ruined the edge of the 
Club-bearer’s [Qiva’s] ax, yet now it is rent by the claws of the 
Man-lion [Visnu]. VTien fate has (at first) not prevailed, even a 
blade of grass, as a rule, will do duty as a war-club.’ And so: 

6. ‘ The banyan tree and the five spirits in it both give and take 
away. Let the dice fall, fair one! That which is to be, will be.’ ” 

The ascetic askt: “ How was that ? ” And the king replied: 

Emboxl story: The fatalist king 

In the north-country there was a city named Nandivardhana, in 
which a king named Rajagekhara held sway. He was devoted to the 
service of the gods and brahmans, and was very pious. One time his 
heirs aU banded together and made war on him, and took away his 
kingdom, and drove him and his consort into exile. So this king to- 
gether with his wife and son went into a far country, and came to a 
grove near a certain city. And when the sun set he went and sat 
under a banyan tree, with his wife and son. In this tree there were 
five birds [see our Composite Outline, 14, note 6, page Ixxxvi]. And as 
they were talking to one another, one of them said: “ In this city the 
king has died, leaving no offspring. Now who shall become king ? ” 
Another said: “ The kingship shall go to this king who is under the 
banyan tree.” The others said: “ So be it.” Now the king heard 
what the birds had said. Then the sun arose, and all people set about 
their various daily tasks. And the king too, when he had performed 
the morning ceremonies, made an offering to the sun and paid homage 
to the sun with this verse: 

7. “Homage to the youthful Sun, the eye of the world, who 
causes the lotuses to bud; the granter of fortune, the destroyer 
of darkness, the giver of all desires to his devotees.” 

And as he was then going towards the town, a garland-crowned she- 
elephant, which the ministers had set loose to find a king, saw the king, 
and placed the garland on his neck, and set him on her back, and took 
him to the royal palace. So all the mini sters assembled and performed 
the coronation, and Rajagekhara was establisht as king in the country. 
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One time all his rival k ings banded together and came to the city to 
destroj’ Eajagekhara. Now at this time the king was playing at dice 
with his queen. And the queen said: “My lord, why do you sit silent? 
The city is invested fay hostile kings, and in the morning they are h’ke 
to take the city and us too. This is the way the matter appears. So 
take some active steps.” To this the kin g replied: “ Fair one, why 
exert myself ? If fate is favorable, everjdhing will be done of itself; 
and if fate is unfavorable, of itself it will be lost. Haven’t j’ou learned 
bj- experience ? Fate alone is the ultimate cause of success or failure; 
there is no other. And it is said: 

8. A snake lay squeezed tight in a bo.x; its senses were numb from 

hunger, and it had lost all hope, when a mouse ate a hole thru the 
box by night and fell of itself into the snake’s mouth. Refresht 
by the flesh of the mouse, the snake quickly made its way out by 
the same road, and was saved. For fate alone is the final cause of 
success or destruction. And again: 

9. That which is defenseless shall stand if fate defend it; that 
which is well defended shall be destroyed if fate smites it. A help- 
less man turned loose in the forest shall live, while another after 
taking the greatest precautions shall die in his own house. 

He who gave me the kingdom as I stood under the tree has shouldered 
the responsibilitj'.” Then this (deity) reflected: “ Behold, this king, 
putting trust in me thus, has left the care of his kingdom in my hands. 
Now then it will be a great wrong if I do not bestir myself for him.” 
With this in mind the deity assumed a terrible form and overthrew 
all the hostile kings. After this King Rajagekhara ruled his kingdom 
without annoyance. 

End of emhoxt story: The fatalist king 

This storj' was told by Vikrama. And when the ascetic heard the 
storj’- he was much pleased, and gave the king a Kashmirian linga 
[sign of Qiva’s power, used as an object of worship and as an amulet], 
saying: “ O king, this Kashmirian linga is fake a wishing-stone; it 
gives any good thing you make a wish for. Treat it with great respect.” 
The king, saying “ Verj" well,” bowed to the ascetic. And as he was 
going home, on the waj' to the city a certain brahman came up to him, 
and recited a blessing: 

10. “May the Mountain-born Mother [girija mata, Parvatl] pro- 
tect you, and the Twelve-eyed one [her son, Skanda]; likewise the 
Son-in-law of the hloimtain [giri-jamata, her consort, Qiva], the 
possessor of [twelve quarter-ej'^es, that is] three eyes.” 
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And then he said: “ 0 king, I have undertaken a vow in honor of a 
Qiva-linga; and I have lost the linga on the road. For three days now 
I have fasted. So give me that Qiva-linga, that I may break my fast.” 
Hearing this the king gave that brahman his Kashmirian linga, and 
went to his own city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king; “ O king, if yon 
possess such magnanimity and other virtues, then mount upon this 
throne.” Hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the fourteenth story 
Meteical Recension of 14 

WTien King Bhoja once again came up to ascend the beautiful throne, a statue said 
to him as before: “ Listen well, O king. 

Once in olden time King Vikramaditya reflected in his heart that, if one desired 
to make himself holy, he ought to go to see the various penance-groves, places of pil- 
grimage, and temples that are in the world. So going forth from his city, and travel- 
ing thus about the earth, he came to a certain city, and stopt outside it for a short 
time. The king beheld here a charming park, and a shrine dear to Parvati, and a 
river golden with waterUlies. Haidng bathed in the water of this river, and paid 
homage to Parvati, as he seated himself there, he beheld a noble ascetic. And 
this ascetic said to Vikramaditya: “ Sir, tell me whence you have come, and what 
your business is.” The king made answer to him: “ I am only a traveler, and the 
business that I have undertaken is to journey to all the places of pilgrimage; and my 
name is Vikramaditya.” “ I saw you long ago and knew you, when I arrived once at 
the gates of Ujjayinl, Now I should like to know what you haye come here for, and 
why you are alone, O king ? My mind is at a loss, so put an end to my uncertainty.” 
When the ascetic had said this, the king replied to him: “ I wander about this earth 
with the purpose of beholding such very remarkable noble men as you, sir.” When 
the ascetic heard this he replied to the king: “ Why has your majesty deserted such a 
kingdom as yours and come away here ? If a conspiracy should arise there, what can 
you do, being in this place ? ‘ Keep a firm hold on your farming, on knowledge, a 
merchant, a wife, wealth, and the business of kingship, as you would on a cobra’s 
head; ’ thus it is said in the textbooks of conduct. Therefore beware! else your king- 
dom will go to destruction, and the ruler himself with it. Go straight to TJjjayini, my 
lord; do not wander about here.” [31] 

Thus urged by him, the king showed his independence of mind and answered: 
“ My lord, what your worship says is without doubt in accordance with good policy; 
however, the character of men’s minds differs, according as they believe that, of the 
two means by which desires are obtained,fate and human exertion, the more important 
determining factor upon earth is karma [here = fate], or human exertion. People may 
be divided into three classes, with respect to their hopes for attainment of desires; fatal- 
ists, believers in human effort, and those who rely on (a combination of) these two 
factors. The arrogant believe in human effort alone, the truly wise in the power of 
fate, while those who occupy a middle ground strive to obtain their ends bj' both 
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means. Human effort usuallj* meets Tvitli faflure at some point; but fate never fails, 
because its scope in the Tvorld is limitless. I shall receive rrhat I am destined to 
obtain by the povrer of fate and that alone, even as the Dravidian king by the grace 
of the five spirits obtained a kingdom without any effort; right here is an example in 
proof of what I say.” Being askt: “ How was that ? ” the king told him the story 
from the beginning. [46] 

Emboxt story: The fatalist king 

A certain Dravidian king was driven out of his kingdom by his foes, and in great 
distress he came with his wife to a banyan-tree in the middle of an uninhabitable 
forest, and sat down under it. Five spirits who were in this tree were considering a 
certain problem: “ To whom shall be given this kingdom, now that the king died here 
yesterday without offspring ? ^Vho might be a fit recipient for this fortune ? ” As 
they were thus discussing it, one of the spirits then said: “ Let it be given to this man 
of royal extraction who lies under this tree.” And thes' agreed to this as a favor to him. 
Hearing this pleasing news, the king and his wife were glad. Next, on the following 
morning, he went to the city indicated by the spirits, and bathed his body there in the 
water of a river in a park near the city, and performed the prescribed rites, and did 
obeisance to the sim. And coming to four cross roads, the king, with wide-open eyes, 
sat down upon a fair broad stone by a statue of Hanumat. Now as the ministers 
were quarreling with each other to get the kingdom, this thought occurred to their 
minds: “On whatever man’s neck the she-elephant places the garland,he shall enjoy the 
splendor of royalty; why quarrel about it ? ” Thus taking counsel they all quickly 
deckt out the she-elephant .and put a garland on her (trunk) and sent her forth with 
benedictions. -And she slowly came up, and with the tip of her trunk put the garland 
on the neck of the king, as he sat on the rock. Then, putting (king) Raja-jekhara 
and his wife like a diadem [geldiara] on her head, she went, amid great rejoicing of the 
people, to the palace. And the auspicious sound of various kinds of instrumental 
music filled the air, increast by the loud prayers of the brahmans. [73] 

Now when this king named Eajasekhara had been crowned, all the vassal kings 
said to one another angrilj’: “ There is no reason why this fellow, whoever he is, should 
come in here and rule over us; he has not yet taken firm root, so this very day let us 
pluck him out!” So thinking they began to ravage the country, and soon invested his 
city as well. Even at that time he sat at his ease, plaj-ing diee with his wife; and altho 
the citizens were terrified and in the direst straits, sinee the city was beleaguered by 
mighty powers, he himself made no move to fight. So the queen then spoke to Ka- 
jagekhara: “0 king, what have you undertaken to do.’ You are sitting perfectly 
quiet. Your enemies wiU certainly take your city; therefore take vigorous steps to 
make resistance.” Hearing the queen’s words the king replied: “Do not worry, fair 
one; aU will be well with you. Tiliether those five spirits in the banyan-tree give or 
take away the kingdom — what is to be surely will be, in regular course, 0 fair one.” 
Hearing his words those five mighty spirits said: “Since we gave him this kingdom, 
we must also protect it with energy. He who does not protect one who relies on him 
for protection, and who does not defend that whieh he himself has given, shall be tor- 
tured in a frightful hell; of this there can be no doubt.” So they spoke with each other; 
and in the hearts of the enemy they instilled a mighty fear, engendered by sedition. 
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So all the foes began to distrust one another, and fell to fighting with blows and conn- 
ter-blows. and thus went into the next world. And that King Rajageldiara look to 
himself all their abundant mass of riches, their elephants, horses, and chariots.! [99] 

End of emboxt story: The fatalist Icing 

Such was the story told by Vikramaditya. And hearing it the ascetic was much 
pleased, and blest the king, and gave a moonstone linga, which gave any desired wealth, 
to King Vikramaditya with his affection. And taking leave of him, Vikramaditya, 
satisfied, set out for his own city. But on the road he was spied by a certain brahman. 
“ I wish you happiness and fortune; I am a pauper desirous of wealth; grant me 
something of value, that I may get something to eat, 0 best of living creatures.” To 
the brahman who thus begged for food the -king gave that moonstone linga, telling 
him its power. 

If there is such magnanimity in you too. King Bhoja, then you are in truth worthy 
to ascend this glorious throne. 

Here ends the fourteenth story 

Brief Recension of 14 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

One time, as the king wandered about the earth, he came to a temple of Qiva in a 
certain penance-grove. He bathed in the holy ford, and viewed the god, and sat down 
in his presence. A certain great saint there askt him: “Who are you?” Tlie 
king said: “ I am King Vikrama, upon a journey.” Said he: “ 0 king, one time I 
went to UjjayinI and saw you. Why do you wander about all alone, abandoning 
your kingdom ? Afterwards some rebellion may occur, and then what will you do? 
And it is said: 

1. Keep a firm hold on your farming, on knowledge, a merchant, a wife, wealth, 
and the care of a kingdom, as you would on a cobra’s head.” 

The king said: “ It is equally true that — ■ 

2. Kingship, fortune, glory, and happiness are enjoyed as a result of good deeds; 
and when they are exhausted. Great Ascetic, (the other things) vanish of them- 
selves. 

3. God will grant to men food, raiment, and wealth according to their merit and 
their deserts, according to place and possibilities [‘ power ’].” 

The great saint was pleased with these words, and gave the king a Kashmirian linga, 
saying: “ 0 king, when reverence is paid to this, it will fulfil the desires of your heart.” 
After the king had thus taken leave of him he met a certain brahman on the road, 
who gave him a blessing; and the king gave him the linga. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 
Here ends the fourteenth story 

Jainistic Recension of 14 

VTien King Bhoja at another time had again made complete preparations for the 
coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the fourteenth statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, in the 
words of the verse: 
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1. A distiiiguislit saint, in a foreign land, hearing the tale of a great kingdom 
given by five spirits, rvas pleased, and gave the noble Vikrama a nash-granting 
gem; but he gave it an-ay to a beggar. 

In Avanti^uty, the noble Eing Mkrama. One time the king out of curiosity -went 
into a far country. .Vs he traveled about, in a certain city, in a temple in a grove out- 
side the tonm, he met a certain saint and made obeisance to him. .And he said: “ "tTk- 
ramaditya, whence have you come ” Hearing this the king was amazed, and said: 
“ How is it that you recognize me ? ” And he replied: “ Once I went to .Avanti, and 
at that time I saw you tliere. But how is it that you abandon your kingdom and 
wander in other countries ? Who knows what is happening tliere ? For: 

2. Eingship is absorbed by the burden of cares; kingship is bound up with 
enmities; kingship is a place of insecurity; so it is always (just) made up of 
trouble.” 

Then the king said: " .Ascetic, 

3. If resistance could be (successfully) offered to things which are bound to take 
place, then Nala, Rama, and Yudhifthira would not hai'e been afflicted with 
misfortunes. 

4. (Because fate so ordains,) even the restless ocean is restrained, and its mighty 
rocks are worn away by the surges. Does not the outcomc-of-fate (dhwa-pari- 
namo) have its joys and sorrows determined by (the deeds of) other births ? 

Therefore why should I worrj' over my kingdom ? Hear how in former times a king- 
dom which a certain king had lost was given to him again by five spirits.” 

Emhoxt story: The fatalist Iring 

In olden time, in Padminikhapeja city, there was a king Jayagekhara. -And his 
kinsfolk banded together and drove him out of his kingdom. .As he was wandering on 
foot in foreign regions with his chief queen, on the way he stopt by night under a tree 
near a certain city. At that time there were five spirits in tliis tree, who were con- 
versing with each other thus: “ The king of tliis city will die early tomorrow. Now 
to whom will this kingdom go ? ” And one of them said: "It is given to him who is 
sleeping underneath this tree.” These words were heard by tlie king under the tree. 
Then on the morrow the king went to that town; and at this time the king of the 
place died leaiung no son. Hereupon the dead king’s ministers consecrated the five 
‘ instruments of fate ’ [see J.AOS. S3.15S ff.], and thru their instrumentality the king- 
ship was given to him with great pomp. .After this he reigned there without tribula- 
tions. But one time his neighbor-kings all banded together and besieged him, saying: 
“Who knows who this fellow is ? ” At this time the long sat at play with the chief 
queen, and gave no thought to his kingdom. So the chief queen said: “ Sire, yon will 
lose this kingdom thru the coming of the hostile hordes; so take some precaution.” 
The king said: “ Yly dear, fear not; you just let the dice fall. For: 

5. The banyan tree and the five spirits in it both give and take away. Let the 
dice fall, fair one! VThat is to be, will be.” 

Hearing this the five spirits began to concern themselves, reflecting that it was they 
that had given him the kingdom. So by their power the foemen were fought and 
vanquisht by an army of elephants and horses and men painted in pictures. Having 
again given the sovereignty to him, they went to their own place. Seeing this the 
queen was amazed, and said: “ My lord, how is it that a fight is carried on here by 
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painted figures ?” Then those five spirits appeared before her, and said: “Lady, 
once in bygone times five fish were carried by a certain compassionate potter in the 
hot season out of a dried-up pond and set free in one that was full of water. We were 
those five fish, and in the course of time we have become five spirits, and the being 
who was the potter has become this king. On account of this deed of kindness from a 
former birth, we have givmn lum the kingdom, and have even now defended it for him.” 
Then the spirits departed. 

End of emhoxl story: The fatalist Mng 

Hearing this tale the saint was pleased, and gave the noble Vikrama a certain 
wishing-stone. The king took it, and as he was going on his waj% he was askt for a 
gift by a certain poor man. And fearing to refuse a request, the noble Vikrama com- 
passionately gave lum the gem. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the fourteenth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


15. Story of the Fifteenth Statuette 
The heavenly nymph and the kettle of boiling oil 
Southern Recension of 15 

"^Tien the king was again mounting the throne, another statue said: 
“ O king, whatsoever king is like Vikrama, he and no other is worthy 
to mount upon this throne.” The king said: “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

While Vikrama was king, his house-priest was Vasumitra. And he 
was very handsome, and skilled in all the arts, and very dear to the 
king; also he was a benefactor of others and beloved of all people, and 
blest with great riches. One time he reflected: “ Except by bathing 
in the Ganges, there is no other way^ of destroying the store of evil 
deeds a man has laid up. And it is said: 

1. There is no greater purification than bathing in a sacred place 
of pilgrimage. When a man cannot obtain success by asceticism, 
celibacy, sacrifices, nor generosity, let him go to the Ganges and 
worship her. 

2. Those well-disciplined men who bathe in the bright waters of 
the Ganges obtain fortune such as does not result even from a 
hundred sacrificial performances. 

3. As the sim when it rises dispels bhnding darkness, even such is 
the effulgence of one who has bathed in the Ganges-water, and so 
has rid himself of sins. 
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4. All evil is destroyed merelj’^ by the water of the Ganges, as 
surely as a heap of cotton is straightway destroyed when it is 
thrown into the fire. 

5. TSTioever drinks the water of the Ganges, warmed bj’- the rays 
of the sun, drinking it mixt with the (five) products of the cow and 
in the manner prescribed by the rules, is releast from sin. 

6. One who purifies his body bj’- a thousand moon-fasts, and one 
who merely drinks the water of the Ganges, — there shall be no 
difference between these two. 

7. There is no refuge like the Ganges for all creatures who seek a 
refuge because their hearts are opprest with sorrow. 

8. When homage is paid to the Ganges she saves many desperate 
wretclies who are overwhelmed with great sins and are bound for 
a fearful hell. 

9. If a man beholds, drinks, and bathes in the water of the Ganges, 
she saves entirely the seven preceding and the seven following 
generations of his family — aye, and generations beyond them! 

10. A man is purified a hundred, yes a thousand fold by the merit 
gained from seeing, touching, and meditating on the Ganges, and 
from repeating the name of Ganges. 

11. Those who, when they can, do not behold the Ganges, the 
purger from sin, are like people bom blind in this world — just 
beasts and cattle.” 

Thus reflecting he went to Benares, and saw and did homage to 
Vigvegvara [^iva]; and then at Prayaga [Allahabad] he performed an 
ablution in the month INlagha, and also made a graddha [oblation to an- 
cestors] at (the holy city of) Gaya. After which he turned his face 
towards his own city. On the road he came to a certain towm, in which 
a divine munph, tormented by a curse, ruled the kingdom; and she had 
no consort. Here was a great temple of Lak?mi and Narayana [her 
consort, Vi^iju]. And a wedding-paAulion had been erected there; and 
at the door of the divine temple oil was boilmg in a great copper kettle. 
And men were stationed there to say to all people coming from foreign 
countries: “If any hero will throw himself into this boiling oil, this 
heavenly nymph named iSIanmathasamjivini [‘ Love-exciter ’] will put 
the garland upon his neck [that is, choose him for her consort].” Hav- 
ing seen all this Yasumitra returned to his own city. He -sdsited all 
his kinsmen, and all rejoist greatly over his safe arrival. On the mor- 
row he went to the palace and saw the king, and, giving him some of 
the water of the Ganges and the favor of Vigvegvara, he seated himself. 
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Hereupon the king askt him: “ Vasumitra, did you make the journey 
in comfort and health to the sacred watering-places ? ” And he re- 
plied: “ My lord, by your grace I journeyed to the watering-places 
and returned in comfort and health.” The king said: “TNTiat strange 
things did you see there abroad ? ” And Vasumitra told him the 
story of the divine nymph and the boiling oil. 

And the king too went with him to that place and bathed there, and 
having made obeisance to Laksmi and Narayana threw himself into 
the boiling oil. The people there made loud outcries of grief. The 
king’s body became like a lump of flesh. Hearing of this Manmatha- 
samjlvinl brought nectar and sprinkled it on the lump of flesh, and the 
king became a young man of god-like beauty. But when Manmatha- 
samjlvinl was putting the garland on the neck of the king, he said 
to her: “ Manmathasamjivini, if you are now mine, then hear my 
words.” She replied: “ My lord, declare your wish; I will obey you 
in every respect.” The king replied: “ If you will do as I say, then 
choose that house-priest of mine for your consort.” She said: “So 
be it,” and put the garland on the neck of the house-priest. And 
when the Idng had performed their marriage and consecrated Vasu- 
mitra in that kingdom, he went to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity and heroism are found in you, then mount upon this 
throne.” 

Here ends the fifteenth story 
Metrical Recension of 15 

When King Bhoja once again came up to the throne desiring to mount it, a statue 
stopt him with charming words; “ If such courage, heroism, and magnanimity are 
found in your majesty also, then this throne may be mounted by you. Hear now of 
his great magnanimity. King Bhoja. [6] 

King Vikramaditya had a house-priest named Sugruta, who was rich, learned, 
eloquent, of fair fame, and dear to the king. With the king’s permission he set out 
for Benares. And after bathing in the king of holy watering-places, Praj^aga [Alla- 
habad] by name, while the sun was in Capricorn he arrived at the city of Benares 

and bathed in the water of the Ganges. And having sprinkled all his members with 
white ashes, he visited Vigvegvara [Qiva], and with ancient stanzas praised Bharga, 
who removes the terrors of existence, even Bhava, the consort of BhavanI: “ As you 
are Hara [ Taker ], then take away our sins; as you are Qarhkara [‘Quieter’], then 
quiet our grief; as yon are Bhava [‘ Be-er ’], then be for our prosperity; as you are 
giva [‘ Favorable ’], then work favors for us.” " The zealous hands of your devotees, 
who now wash with cowdung dissolved in water your firm-fixt habitation [^iva’s 
shrines are covered with this solution as an act of devotion], shall be washt with 
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essence of ninsk, and slmll rest on Uie breasts of beautiful women, when their owners 
have become princes in the city of the gods.” [21] 

In such daily occupations he past Uircc months. And then at Gaya lie propitiated 
the fathers [manes] and the gods in the prescribed fa.shion. And ns he was returning 
home again, he came to a city, the home of jilcntiful religious merit, which was ruled 
by a certain lovely woman and contained no men. Here stood a great shrine of Lak-sml 
and Xarnyapa, at the door of which was a fire, and on it a kettle of boiling oil. And a 
beautiful wedding-pavilion was built there, with a jeweled porch [vcdikil; scat or 
altar ?]; being pro\'ided with all the (wcdding-)paraphernalia, it shone all the time 
until holiday splendor. “ Whoever throws himself into this kettle full of oil shall 
have control of this kingflom and of Kandnrpajlv.nnfi [synonym of Manmalhasarii- 
jlvinl]; ” hearing tliis jiromise there, and having seen the strange sight, he returned 
again to IJjjajnnI and went to see Vikramndilya. Plc.nscd at seeing his house-priest, 
and having paid him suitable honors, the king askt him about his adventures in the 
various countries. .\nd he told him what he had scon and heard. Hearing this the 
king quickly went to that city along with his house-priest. And going to the temple 
of I>ak.smt and Naraynoa there, he threw himself into the kettle which containeil the 
oil boiling over the fire. Tlicn Kandarp.ajlvana, the blameless maiden, came, and by 
her magic rc5torc<l to life the king, the life of all the world’s creatures. “ 0 most noble 
hero, this vast kingdom is yours: all that 1 have belongs to you; employ me, your 
maidservant, in whatever you wish done.” Much pleased by her words, he said to the 
bewitching woman: "If you arc .subject to my will, then choose this brahman (for 
your husband).” So at the command of the king, fearing to belie her promise, llie 
damsel chose him ns lord of herself and her kingdom. 

If .such courage, manliness, and magnanirnit.v were found in anyone, tJiat man, 0 
king, would be able to mount this throne. 

Here ends the fifteenth story 


Brief Eecex.siok or 15 

Again a statue said : O king, listen. 

The son of the king's house-priest, Vasumitra by name, went on a pilgrimage to holy 
fords, and returning again met the king, who askt him about wliat liad happened. 
He said : “ O king, in a certain city there is a divine njTuph, Jlanmatlmsaih- 
jlvinl, tormented by a curse. A p.avilion is there, and arrangements arc in progress 
to agitate the souls of great heroes. Some vessels of oil are heating tlicre; and who- 
ever throws himself into one of them, him she will make her consort; that man 
she will crown king there. And whoever becomes her husband, his life shall be 
blessed.” Ilc.aring this he went thither with Vasumitra out of curiosity, and saw all 
tliat was done Uierc. Thereupon the king sprang into a jar of oil, and his body became 
a mere lump of flesh. Then hrnnmathasaiiijl\-inl sprinkled him with nectar, and he 
became again endowed with his eight mcmlicrs, sound and well. She said: “My body 
and kingdom are at your disposal. Wiatcvcr you command, I will do it.” The king 
said: " Choose Vasumitra for your lord.” And she agreed, and Vasumitra became knng. 
Tile king returned to his city. 

The statue said: O king, let liim mount this tlironc who has such magnanimitj-. 

Here ends the fifteenth story 
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jAunsTic Recension of 15 

■When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the fifteenth statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s ascends this throne.” And when the 
king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ O king, 

In Avanti-city, the noble King 'i^ikrama. His friend, named Sumitra. Now he 
was extremely handsome and skilled in all the arts. One time he went into a far 
country to visit various places of pilgrimage. As he journeyed about, he came m 
due course to Qakravatara-tirtha, where he paid honors with complete ceremony to 
the noble Yugadideva [the mythical First Jina], whose power is celebrated in the fifth 
book of the Bhagavatpurana, and whose majestic feet are gilded by clusters of coral- 
tree blossoms from the low-bowing crests of all the gods, the demons, and the leaders 
of the human multitudes; and he praised him, thus: 

1. “ Albeit words laden with sweetness do not indeed resound from my lips, nor 
am I able to utter expressions of novel mode, charming with intricate locutions; 
yet if even b5’ the semblance of a hymn of praise I bring Thj' Godhead into my 
heart for a moment, then by that alone my soul will surely attain purity. 

2. Thou art formless, Qambhu [regularly a name of Qiva!]; how can (ritual) 
homage be paid to Thee ? Thou art outside of the range of words; how canst 
Thou be verbally praised ? Thou art unattainable bj' those who turn to Thee 
[in contemplation]; how canst Thou be an object of meditation ? So that in all 
the three worlds I know of no way of worshiping Thee. 

3. Ah, whoever seeks Thee in images of clay and stone and the like is not far 
from the abundance of fortune of the King of the Gods [Indra]; but for those 
who worship Thy true, natural form, xmtoucht by change, we know not what 
can be the manner of their reward, nor its duration. 

4. Those who see that Thou art One in nature even in all Thy various modes, 
that Thou art imperishable, because [Thy forms are] innumerable, and uncreated, 
and who have therefore abandoned every distinction that involves differences 
(in conception of Thy forms), they have found out what Thou really art, full 
steadfastly I believe.” 

Having offered this praise, he went on and came to a citj% where in a very charm- 
ing temple-court he saw a fiercely blasang kettle of oil. "When he askt the people, 
they said: “ In this city a divine nymph named jMadanasamjivinI [synonym of Man- 
mathasainji\Tnl] holds sway. She has made the promise that if any man offers him- 
self in this kettle, he shall be her husband.” Hearing this, and infatuated by the 
beauty of the njunph, Sumitra went to his own city and told this affair to the king. 
When the king heard it his heart was filled with curiosity, and he went to that place 
with Sumitra. And seeing how things were there, and perceiidng his friend’s passion for 
her, he jumpt into that kettle. Then the people cried out with cries of distress. Upon 
this jMadanasamjlvim came and sprmkled the king’s body, which had become a mere 
lump of flesh, with a stream of nectar, and the king was restored to even greater beauty 
and handsomeness. And the goddess said: " 0 king, this thing was undertaken to 
make trial of the heroic men [‘ man-incarnations ’] who are the support of the earth. 
I am satisfied with your courage, nobilitj', and other virtues. For: 

ff- These men who have come to honorable position are verily model men. 
You common folk must exert matchless energy in ridding yoimselves of sin; hut 
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tills [sin] is not the province of saints, nor is it natural (to them). Whoever 
exhibits virtues is deserving of respect; honor such men! 

6. Sandalwood is very highly thought of by men, even when it is banisht from 
its native land, then taken to a distance bj’ the sea’s flood, deposited in a forest 
on the shore, taken by hundreds of foresters, then cut up, sold, weighed, and then 
pulverized on a rough piece of stone. Truly, who is not honored for his excel- 
lent qualities, even in misfortune ? 

You are a benefactor of all people; therefore in you the Exalted Earth is now in pos- 
session of a jewel of a man. Do me the favor to take this kingdom.” But perceiving 
that the king was not inclined to take the kingdom, she said again: “ O king, you are 
truly blessed. For: 

7. The three worlds are entirely conquered by that steadfast man whose heart 
is not pierst by the dart-like sidelong glances of lovely woman, nor burned by the 
heat of the fire of anger, nor dragged hither and yon by the snares of the desires, 
whose objects are so many.” 

Then the noble Vikrama, skilled in understanding the expressions of others, caused 
that kingdom to be given to Sumitra. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then motmt upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the fifteenth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


16. Story of the Sixteenth Statuette 
The spring festival and the brahman’s daughter 
Southern Recension of 16 

When the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, if you have the magnanimity and other vdrtues of Vikrama, 
then mount upon this throne.” The king said; “ O statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, O king. 

One time King Vikramarka went forth to conquer all the quarters 
of the earth. And joumej’^ing to the east, south, west, and north, to 
all the cardinal and intermediate points of the compass, he made aU 
the kings in these regions subject to his sway, and took all the store 
of elephants, horses, and other treasmes of great riches which they had 
acciunulated; and leaving them seated each in his own coimtry he 
retiirned to his own city. And as he was entering the city a sooth- 
sayer said: “ Sire, for four days there will be no auspicious moment 
for entering the city.” Hearing his words the king stopt outside the 
town. In a pleasure-grove he caused tents to be erected, and started 
to spend the four days there. At this time the king of the seasons, 
the spring, had arrived. In this spring season: 
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1. The bakula flowers put forth buds suddenly, attracting dense 

swarms of bees from every quarter; and they are said to be like 
divine nymphs with long lovely eyes, holding drafts (of sweetness) 
for people (to di'inlc). ' And also: 

2. The pleasantly buzzing humming-bees hug closely [ = devote 
tliemselves to] the delight of the intoxication won from the 
languid juice of the mango trees; and continually there persists a 
gentle breeze, capable of stealing the perfume from the lovely 
[‘ lotus- ’] faces of charming women. 

Seeing all this sportiveness of the spring-time, the minister Sumantra 
came into the king’s presence and said: “ O king, the king of seasons, 
the spring, has arrived; let a festival in honor of Spring be held today. 
If you pay honor to Spring, all the Seasons will be made well-disposed 
to you, and prosperity null come to all people, and there will be an end 
of the misery of everyone.” When the king heard his words he agreed, 
and ordered that same minister to provide all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the rites in honor of Spring. So the minister caused to be 
erected a very beautiful assembly-pavilion, and summoned brahmans 
skilled in Vedas and lawbooks, dancers acquainted with song and 
music and dancing, and charming women. And tlie wretched, blind, deaf, 
lame, deformed, and all the other beggars, came without being sum- 
moned. And in that assemblj’^-pavilion a throne was set up, studded 
with all the nine gems, and upon the throne were placed two statues 
of Laksmi and Narayana [Visnu]. To pay honor to the images aU 
maimer of sweet perfumed substances were brought together, such 
as saffron, camphor, musk, sandalwood, and aloes-wood; and flowers 
were gathered, sucli as jasmine, mango, navamallika and kunda pdnds 
of jasmine], day-lotuses, madana-flowers, marjoram [?], campa, and 
ketaki. When all things needful were thus duly made ready, the king 
himself had the sixteen-fold service performed to Narayana, and pre- 
sented the brahmans and other people trained in the various arts with 
garments and other gifts. After this the singers, having composed a 
song of praise in the “ spring ” mode, sang to Spring. And the king, 
when he had given them betel and dismist them, gave satisfaction to 
the rest, the lame, the blind, and so on, with gifts of gold. At this 
moment a certain brahman came into the king’s presence, holding a 
little girl by the hand. And first he spoke this blessing: 

3. “ May blessings be granted jmu by the face of Ambika [Par- 
vatl], who was adorned with a wrist-band of snakes at her mar- 
riage with the Club-bearer [Civa]; her face, that straightway 
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bends dorm with mightilj’' confused glance in shame at the half- 
spoken words ‘ Homage to Qiva.’ ” 

And then he said: “O king, I have a petition.” The king said: “Declare 
it.” And the brahman said: “I am a dweller in the city of Nandivar- 
dhana. Sons — eight of them — were born to me, but no daughter. 
So I with my wife made this vow before the Mother of the World: ‘ O 
Mother, if a daughter is born to me, I will name her for you, and further- 
more I will give her weight in gold and the girl herself to some Veda- 
learned suitor.’ Now the present time is the very time for her marriage; 
Jupiter is in the eleventh astrological mansion; and the time for doing 
it wiU not recur in the coming jmar. So, knowing that there was 
no one on earth except Vikrama who would give her weight in gold, I 
have come into your presence.” The king replied: “Brahman, you 
have done weU. Take as much monej' as you need.” And he called 
his treasurer and said: “ Dravyadatta, give this brahman the weight 
of this girl in gold, and apart from this eight crores of gold in addition 
for the ‘ series of eight ’ [see our Composite Outline, 16, note 6; page 
lxxx\dii].” So at his command Dravj’^adatta gave the brahman that 
amount of gold. And the brahman was greatly delighted and went 
with his daughter to his own cit 5 ^ And the king in an auspicious 
moment entered the city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And the 
king was silent. 

Here ends the sixteenth story 


IMetkical Recexsiox of 16 

When the king once again came forward to ascend the throne, the statue checkt his 
effort and said: “ You must listen to these adventures of K ing Wkramaditya, which 
remove e^dl from such noble men as your majestj'. 

In olden time Vikramaditya valorously engaged in making his rivals the lovers of 
the fair women in Indra’s heavenly city [that is, in killing them]. Ha-\-ing overwhelmed 
.the three worlds with his glory and the kings thereof with his valor, he returned to 
his cit}' in the spring, to pay honors to Spring. “ Great king, j'ou shoidd pay honor 
joj-fully to this excellent time, the Spring, the king of the glorious and virtuous seasons; 
if honor is paid to him , then Mahes^’ara [^iva], who is of the essence of Time, will be 
propitiated.” Thus ad\dsed by a mimster, the king was pleased, and said: “ Then 
tomorrow I will perform this worship; let all be prepared.” The excellent mini ster 
arranged for all, in accordance with the king’s command. He caused a pavilion to be 
deckt out with cloth, festooned arches, and blossoms; and he had set up in the middle 
of it a great jeweled throne, adorned with jeweled columns, and rich in a bright cloth 
canopy. Early next morning he again told the king; “ Sire, all has been made ready; 
do what is fitting.” Hearing this the pure-hearted king entered the pa\'ilion. There 
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the righteous prince paid honors to Uma [Parvatl] and MaheQvara [Civa], as well as to 
LaksmI and Narayapa [Vispu], to Spring, and to Love and Enjoyment [Eati, consort 
of the Love-god], with (perfumes such as) camphor, sandalwood, musk, orpiment.aloes- 
wood, and saffron, with kuruvinda and kurabaka [fragrant grasses], and with jasmine, 
agoka, and campaka flowers. And having honored the brahmans m proportion to their 
spiritual powers, the king caused the singers to sing in the ‘ spring ’ mode [raga]. [26] 

At this time a very aged man, leaning upon a staff, came into the king’s assembly, 
holding by the hand a girl, his companion. The glorious king then gave entertainment 
to the excellent brahman, and caused him to sit down, and spoke kind words to him: 
“ Whence have you come, O brahman ? Tell me what yonr errand is.” Thus askt by 
the king the old man said to him: “ Great king, listen attentively, and I will tell you 
all. I dwell in a certain brahmanical village in the land of Avanti. And for a long 
time I was greatly distrest because no offspring was born to me. To gain a child I 
worshipt with ascetic practices Qainkara [Civa], who gives content [gainkara] to his 
devotees. By the favor of the Great Lord I obtained this daughter; but when she 
arrived at the time of life when it is fitting to give her in marriage, on account of my 
poverty I was much concerned, and my wife as well. Then in the middle of the night 
the Lord, who is tender to liis devotees, said to me in a vision: “O brahman, put 
away your grief; go to Kin g Vikramaditya; that noble man will give you as great a 
store of riches as you desire.” Thus speaking the god disappeared, and in the morning 
I arose and in great joy told my wife about this dream. And now I have come with 
my daughter here to your majesty. Fortune be with you, great long; know that I 
am a brahman asking a gift. Give me the suitable money for the ‘ eight-series ’ [see 
my Composite Outline, 16, note 6, page Ixxxviii], that I may get my daughter 
married.” Hearing this the king gave that brahman a jeweled ornament and eight 
crores of gold. 

If you also, 0 king, are able to give so much to a petitioner presenting a request, 
then mount this throne. 

Here ends the sixteenth story 


Brief Recension of 16 

Again a statue said : O king, listen. 

Thinking “ If homage is paid to Spring, then (my kingdom) will be free from ob- 
stacles,” for this purpose the king caused all things to be made ready for paying homage 
to Spring. The brahmans learned in the Vedas and the gastras, bards acquainted with 
genealogies, and dramatic masters who were bodily manifestations [?] of the science of 
song, all were summoned. He had a charming assembly-pavilion erected; a jewel- 
studded throne was duly adorned; and when they had set up images of the Seven 
Mothers, and of the gods, MahcQvara [Civa] and the rest, homage was paid to them 
with many flowers. And a gift was offered, saying: “ Let Mahegvara be pleased with 
this.” All people were made happy, and the afflicted disappeared. At this time a 
certain brahman gave (the king) a blessing, and eight crores were given to him. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 


Here ends the sixteenth story 



The spring festival and the brahman’s daughter 
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Jainistic Recension of 16 

"Wlicn King Bhoja again on anoUier occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the sbeteenth statue said: “ 0 king, 
he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne.’’ And when the 
king nskt “ Of wlial sort was tliat magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king. 

In Avantl-city, Uic noble King Vikrama. One time he took lus army of four divi- 
sions, and undertook to conquer the four quarters of tlie cartli, and reduced beneath 
his sn-ay the whole number of kings, so that he was waited upon daily by dependents 
bringing offerings of quantities of all the clioiccst riches of tlie entire eartli-circle. 
Once, ns tlie king was seated in his assembly, the man charged with tlie care [avana] 
of tlie king’s pleasure-park spoke this manly word: “Sire, the noble King Spring, 
tlie king of all the seasons, has taken possession of your park.” IMien tlie king heard 
this he went straightway with his attendants into tliat park. .And having enjoyed 
various sorts of play in each grove, at noond.ay he entered a banana-grove in which 
many bananas were broken off (?]. There he took his scat within a pa^^lion decorated 
in all splendor, upon a golden throne, and enjoyed for a time conversation with learned 
men, giving attention to the mysteries of a multitude of arts, wliich were exhibited in 
eager rivalry, each in turn, by thirty-six royal princes, each seated in his proper place. 
At this time a preacher, at tlie command of the king, began to preach in clear language, 
in order to prevent too great pleasure in tlie unproGtablc round of existence. “0 king, 

1. IMiat is the use of kingship, wc.alth, stores of grain, fair ornaments for the 
body, learning, great strength of arm, and eloquence of words, very noble birth, 
an illustrious family line, or radiant masses of ^^rlues, if the soul is not freed 
from this very deep dungeon-house of Uie round of e.xistencc ? ” 

Hearing tliis tlie king said: “ Preacher, speak further.” And he said: 

2. “ Difficult is tlie way of c.xislcnce, unffixt is (tlie hour of) death, hard to avoid 
are diseases; hard to reach is the land of (pious) actions [?], and no hand is held 
out to tliosc who arc falling. One who aishes the transcendent bliss of salvation 
must constantly reflect on tliis, by day and night, in his mind, with clear under- 
standing, and must fix his thoughts on religion assuredly.” 

The king s.aid : “ Say something more.” Andhcs.aid: 

3. " Tlie objects of sensual pleasure must necessarily pass from us, even tho Uiey 
abide with us a long time; what difference is there in tlie (manner of) separation 
from them, tliat people do not give tlicm up of tlicir own accord ? If they go of 
their own will, tlicy cause endless grief to tlie heart; but if one gives them up 
of his own accord, it produces the infinite joy of peace.” 

Hearing this tlie king, astonisht at heart, rcflcctctl: “Ah, how true it is, tliat which 
the preacher says! For: 

4. Those very facts, the knowledge of which releases a man from taking delight 
in existence here, may also bind him fast unto it. Knowing that life is as un- 
certain as a wave of water, he lives in pleasures; because fortune is as transitory 
as a dream, he fixes liis appetite on constant enjoj-ment; because youth is com- 
parable to a mass of clouds, he passionately embraces women. 

6. Abandon tliis wearisome dense thicket of tlie objects of sense. Find your 
refuge in that better way, which in a moment is able to produce relief from all 
suffering. Seek your own imion with the Soul, and give up your own (separate) 
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course, as unstable as the waves; do not again devote yourself to the transitory 
pleasures of existence, but become calm now, O heart! ” 

Then he gave the preacher a reward. 

6. Eight crores of gold, and sixteen royal grants, the noble Ejng Vikrama, in 
his graeious pleasure, gave to the preacher. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the sixteenth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


17. Story of the Seventeenth Statuette 
Vikrama offers himself for his rival’s benefit 
Southern Recension of 17 

When the king again was ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, only he who has the magnanimity and other virtues of Vik- 
rama may mount this throne.” The king said: “ 0 statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

There was no one possest of such magnanimity and other virtues 
as Vikrama. By reason of this magnanimity his fame was spread 
abroad thruout the three worlds. All petitioners praised only this king. 
Moreover, the blessings of petitioners are sweet in the ears of generous 
men, rather than of heroic men. And it is said: 

1. The blessings of petitioners (returned for riches granted) are 
the source of pleasure to generous men, while heroic men are 
rather pleased by the thunder of the war-drum. 

Furthermore, heroism, wisdom, religious activities, and such virtues 
may be the common property of all, but not the virtue of generosity. 
And it is said: 

2. All animals can fight, and parrots and minas can talk; the 
true hero and the true scholar is he who gives alms. And again: 

3. Some are heroes by nature, others are heroes out of compas- 
sion; all these are not worth the sixteenth part of a hero in gen- 
erosity. 

4. Liberality is the only virtue worthy of praise; what is the 
use of the whole mass of other virtues ? For it is because of liber- 
ality that even beasts, stones, and trees are honored. 

5. The virtue of liberality I rate above a hundred (other) virtues; 
if learning adorns him [the liberal man], what can I say (to praise 
him enough).? Now as for, heroism, if that (too) be foimd in him — 
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homage to himl But when all three are found, and no conceit to 

boot, a wonder of wonders is that! 

These four qualities [namely, hberality, learning, heroism, and lack of 
conceit] were found in this Yikramarka. One time in another [or, a 
hostile] land a certain panegyrist recited a hjTnn of praise of Vikrama 
before another king. Hearing this hj-mn of praise that king became 
jealous, and said to the panegj'iist: “O bard, whj^ is it that all the 
panegjTists praise onlj’ Vikramarka? Is there then no other king than 
he?” The bard said: “O king, there is no king in the three worlds 
like him for generosity, sa^dce of others, courage, and heroism. To do 
a ser^dce for others he grudges not even his own body.” Hearing these 
words this king determined that he too would engage in the service of 
others. And calling an ascetic he said: “ 0 ascetic, is there any way of 
providing ever new wealth each daj', for the piupose of serving others? ” 
And the ascetic said: “O king, there is no vray.” The king said: “If 
there is any way tell it to me, and I will earrj' it out.” The ascetic said: 
“Well, on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month perform 
homage to the band of the sixty-four witches jyoginl], and after cele- 
brating the pre limin ary- rites before them with a hj-mn, make the ten- 
fold offering. And at the end of the offering, by way of complete-obla- 
tion, sacrifice your own body itself in the fire. Then the band of witches 
will he propitiated, and wiU give you whatever you ask.” Hearing this 
the king carried out the instructions in full, and at the time for the com- 
plete-oblation threw his own body into the fire. And the band of 
witches was propitiated, and gave the kmg a new body, and said: “O 
king, choose a wish.” The king said: “O mothers, if j^ou are propiti- 
ated, cause the seven great Jars which are in my house to be filled with 
gold every day.” And they said: “H for the space of three months you 
will sacrifice your own body thus in the fire ev-erv’ day, we will do as you 
ask.” The king said : “ So be it,” and continued to offer his body in the 
fire ev-ei^' day. 

One time King Yikramarka heard a report of this; and going to the 
place, at the time of the complete-oblation he threw himself into the 
fire. And the witches said to one another; “Today the human flesh is 
much sweeter than usual, and the man’s heart is v-ery sound and good.” 
And when they had brought him to life again they said: “ Great 
hero, who are you ? YTiat purpose hav-e you in sacrificing yom body ?” 
He rephed: “I have offered my body in the fire in order to serve 
others.” The witches said; “Then we are satisfied with you; choose a 
wish.” The king answered: “ If your ladyships are satisfied with me. 
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let tHs t-ing here be releast from the great pain which he suffers by 
reason of his daily death, and let his seven great jars be filled with 
gold.” The witchfe consented, saying “We will do so.” So they 
saved that king from death, and filled his jars with gold. And King 
Vikrama returned to his own city. 

Having told this story the statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
such readiness to serve others is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne.” 

Here ends the seventeenth story 
Metbical Recension of 17 

Then, desiring to hear the words of another statue, the king approacht, making a 
feint of ascending the throne. And she, seeing him, and knondng his purpose in coming 
up, said to the king, with the beauty of her cheeks heightened by a smile: “ 0 king, 
listen to a tale of King Vikramaditya, in which is described his magnanimity, famous 
for heroic benevolence. 

From King Vikramaditya’s generosity came renown that filled this universe, sanc- 
tifying all. What is tlie need of my naming all the (other) wrtues and faults? By this 
one test alone a good or an evil man is known in the world. “AJl beasts can fight, par- 
rots and minas can talk; the true hero and the true scholar is the man who has the 
faculty of generosity.” [12] 

Hearing thus from the lips of a bard the fame of King Vikramaditya, not easy for 
others to attain, the king of a hostile country said; “Tell me, bard, why is it that 
everyone keeps praising only King Vikramaditya?” Thus askt the man replied: 
“There is no other king like him on earth, who so fearlessly cares for the interests of 
others, and constantly fulfils the desires of petitioners with such heroic energy.” 
Hearing these words spoken by the bard, the king further presented him with money, 
garments, and other gifts, as much as he desired. And after this he reflected: “ If I 
do not conduct myself so as constantly to serve others, to what purpose was I born?” 
Thus making up his mind, he sent a respectful summons to a certain saint, and when he 
had given him entertainment askt him with regard to his heart’s desire. “Exalted sir, 
how can I become greater than Vikramaditya? We hear that he always gives gifts 
greater than what is desired of him.” Hearing his wish the saint said; “Worship the 
band of witches in the prescribed method. Offer a hundred thousand oblations of 
melted butter [ajja], and then with Biis charm tlurow your body into the fire as a com- 
plete-oblation; tlms you shall attain your object.” Hearing this he then did homage to 
the band of witches, and made an offering of his own body in the blazing sacrificial fire, 
and so with the sacrifice of his own body completed the rite, performed for interested 
motives. Thereupon the witches were propitiated, and brought the king back to life, 
and said; “Choose what boon you desire, O king.” So putting his folded hands to his 
head in a gesture of reverence he made his wish: “Let my seven houses be filled with 
gold each day.” “If you will do this thing every day, it shall be even so,” said the 
witches to the king, granting his desire; and they vanisht. So the king every day com- 
pletely fulfilled the desires of his petitioners with the gold in the seven houses, won at 
the cost of his own body. [41] 
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Ore time King Mkramaditya heard of this circumstance from the lips of one of his 
spies, and straightTvay he -n-ent to that king’s citj'. And seeing what was happening 
to that king, Vikrama, compassionate and fond of daring exploits, desired that he 
might be spared this daily suffering. So going to the sacriScial house and mentally 
paj-ing his respects to the witches, at a time when there were no people there, Vikra- 
marka was about to offer up his body. Then the band of witches straightway appeared 
before the king, and they said: “0 prince of heroes, do no ^^olence to yourself, there 
is no need. For the sake of another you have come here and are trying to sacrifice 
your own body, and for our enjoyment. This does not suit us; we will grant your 
wish, choose!” Thus requested by the band of witches, the king, devoted to the serv- 
ice of others, chose a noble wish: “ Let this king’s seven houses be ever and ever 
filled with gold, without the pain of sacrificing his body.” IVhen the band of witches 
had granted the wish even as he exprest it, and had disappeared, Vikramarka went 
to his own city, without revealing what he had done. [67] 

O king, if any king shall prove able to do such deeds, he alone will adorn this throne. 

Here ends the seventeenth story 

Brief Recension of 17 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

One time one of Vikramarka’s bards went into another [or, a hostile] country’, and 
began to praise the king. And the king of that country said: “ VTiy do men praise 
Ifikiama ? ” The bard said : “ Sire, there is no one so noble as he, or so courageous 
and heroic.” Thereupon that king summoned a certain great man at a sacrifice, and 
began to pay homage to a witch [scilicet, at the great man’s advice]. He had a pot of 
oil heated, and offered himself in it. The witch was pleased, and became propitiated, 
and restored his body for him . The king said: “ Up to sim-down let my’ seven houses 
be (ever) filled with gold.” So up to sunset he gave (constantly). Every day he cast 
his body into the fire [sic], and again and again obtained the gold in his houses, and 
gave it away again. Now from curiosity’ to see this, Vikrama also came to that city’; 
and when he had seen it all, he cast himself into the pot. The witch was pleased and 
brought him to life again. The witch was propitiated (and said): “O king, choose a 
wish.” “ O goddess, this king every’ day casts his body away’; this let him escape, 
and let his seven houses be always full (of gold), and in spite of expenditures let them 
never fail.” Ha\Tng askt for this boon, the king went to his city. 

The statue said; O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the seventeenth story 
Jainistic Recension of 17 

"When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the seventeenth statue said: “ O 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s moimts this throne.” .And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ O king. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King ATkrama. His generosity was boundless and mar- 
velous; it went beyond the wishes of his petitioners, and therefore surpast even the 
tree of wishes. One time a certain bard went abroad, and said in the assembly’ of King 
Candracekhara, an enemy of the noble A'lkrama: 
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1. “There is some one — but a very rare one! — who is supreme in the (acts of) 
‘ defraying and fraying ’ [word-play: generosity and war] that are started (by 
him) in the depths [pun: ‘ thickets ’] of the sky, so that it is filled with [pun: 
‘ overgrown with the shoots of ’] the noise of the unbroken lines of beggars-and- 
arrows [tbe one word margana means both] that come to meet him.” 

Hearing this King Candragekhara said: “ 0 bard, is there any such ? ” And he said: 
“0 king, upon this ocean -girt earth, courst over by the tireless coursings of the wheels 
of the sun’s chariot, there is no other than the noble Vikrama who is devoted to gra- 
cious generosity, that renders universallj' causeless both poverty and shame, and who 
is as an incarnation of Karpa in making war with a noisy furious dance over the head- 
less bodies of powerful enemies laid low by the might of his arm.” Hearing this King 
Candragekhara was plunged in melancholj'. And it is said: 

2. One who is without virtue does not understand the virtuous, and a virtuous 
man is jealous of another who is virtuous. Rare indeed is the upright man who 
is virtuous himself, and also takes delight in the virtue of others. 

And tormented by his jealousy of Vikrama, he undertook to propitiate the goddess. 
She appeared before him, and granted him the imperishable wealth which he requested, 
but said: “ You must offer up your own body before me each day in the sacrificial 
fire-place: then you shall each time receive a new body and the riches you ask for.” 
So sajdng the goddess departed. After this the king offered up liis body each day, and 
obtaining ever new riches, as much as he pleased, along with a new body, gave all 
manner of alms. That same bard came back and told the noble Vikrama of these facts. 
Then the king reflected: “ Now this hero has undertaken a great tiling for the benefit 
of others. And it is said: 

3. What does the ocean do with its pearls, the Vindhya Mountain with its ele- 
phants, or the Malaya Mountain n-ith its quantities of sandalwood ? The 
riches of the noble serve to benefit others. 

But this king undergoes great suffering every day. Therefore this is a time when I 
may be of service.” So the king put on his magic sandals and went to that country, 
and, threw himself into the sacrificial fireplace. Then the goddess appeared to him 
and said: “ O hero, what is your purpose in burning your body so boldly ? I am 
satisfied; choose a wish.” Thereupon the noble Vikrama said: “ If you are satisfied 
witli me, then remove from King Candragekliara the necessity of throwing himself 
every da 5 ' into the sacrificial fireplace, and grant him the favor he desires.” The god- 
dess consented to his words, and the king returned to his own place. Then the people 
praised the king, saying: 

4. “It is a mark of small minds to balance the question ‘ is this man one of mine 
own, or a stranger? ’ But to men of noble character nothing less than the whole 
earth is their family. 

6. There is a certain rare and great hardheartedness of noble souls, which con- 
sists in this, that when they have done a service, thereupon they hasten far away, 
in dread of a return favor.” 

6. Who, pray, is like Vikrama, who entered boldly into the fire and gave the 
boon which he obtained from the goddess to King Candra [«c/] ? 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the seventeenth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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18. Story of the Eighteenth Statuette 
Vikrama visits the sun’s orb 

SODTHEIIX ReCEKSIOX OF IS 

AMicn the king once more was ascending the throne, anotlier sUitue 
said: “ O king, only one who has the magnanimity and other virtues 
of Vikrama may ascend this throne.” The king said: “ Tell me a tale 
of liis magnanimity and the like.” And the statue said: “ Hear, 0 
king. "S ikTOmarka governed his kingdom without transgressing the 
rules of good policy; nor did lie forsake religion.” The king said: 
“Tell me what this path of good policy is.” The statue said: “0 
king, listen. In tlie city of JIanipura there was a brahman named 
Go\'inda?arman, who knew tlie seience of policy, and told it every 
day to his son. At that time I also heard it, and I will now tell it to 
you.” The king said: “Do so.” And the statue s.aid: “Hear, O 
king. 

A wise man should not associate with rogues, since that is the cause 
of a whole series of grave misfortunes. And it is said : 

1. Association m‘th evil men is the cause of a whole series of mis- 
forlunas to the good ; let me here make knovm what I have learned. 
The Lord of Ceylon [the demon Havana] carried off the wife of 
Hama, and therefore the southern ocean was bound fast [bridged]. 

Therefore a.ssocialc with good men. There is no more profitable thing 
in the world than association with the good. And it is said: 

2. Intercourse with the good blossoms abundantly with bliss, 
and puts to shame the channs of gentle breezes, of the moon, or 
of sandalwood perfume; it brings joy to languishing hearts, and 
produces riches also. 

Furthermore, entertain no hostility for any one, and do not afflict 
others. Do not punish servants without offense. Do not put away your 
wife except for a serious sin; since (by doing so) one goes to an endless 
hell. And it is said: 

3. He shall go to an endless hell wlio puts away a wife who is 
obedient, industrious, the mother of sons, and pleasant-spoken, 
and against whom no sin is proved. 

Think not that Fortune is stable, for she is unstable as water. And 
it is said: 
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4. Enjoy and give away your possessions, honor the honorable, 
and cherish the good. Fortune is as unstable as the flame of a 
lamp fluttering in a very strong wind. 

Tell no secrets to women; have no worries about the future; think 
only pleasantly even of your enemies; let no day be wasted, without 
alms or study or the like; honor your parents; do not converse with 
thieves; never return a harsh answer. Do not put great things in 
hazard for the sake of small ones. And it is said; 

5. A wise man should not risk what is important for the sake of 
what is unimportant. For just in this wisdom consists, that the 
important is saved by (losing) the unimportant. 

Give gifts to the poor; practise the service of others with mind, deed, 
and word, abiding Arm in righteousness. Such is the science of good 
policy as expounded for the benefit of ordinary men. But this King 
Vikrama knew all the science of policy by his very own nature. 

Now in the course of time once a certain stranger came and visited 
the king, and seated himself. And the king said to him: “Devadatta 
[‘ John Doe ’], where is your home ? ” The man replied: “ 0 king, I 
am a foreigner; I have no fixt abode, but simply wander about all the 
time.” The king said: “TMiat strange thing may you have seen in 
wandering about the earth? ” He answered: “ 0 king, I have seen one 
great marvel.” The king said: “lATiatisit? Tell me.” He said: “On 
Sunrise Mountain there is a great temple of the sun. There the Ganges 
flows by. And on the bank of the Ganges there is a temple of Qiva; 
the temple is (called) Purger from Sin. Now a certain golden pillar 
arises out of the stream of the Ganges, and upon it is a throne studded 
with all the nine jewels. Just after sunrise this golden pillar rises above 
the surface of the earth; and at midday it reaches the sun’s disk. After 
this, when the sun sets, it also comes down of itself and sinks in the 
water of the Ganges. Every single day this happens there. This great 
marvel have 1 seen.” And when King Vikrama heard that he went 
with him to that place, and at night slept there. And in the morning, 
when the sim arose, the golden pillar with the jeweled throne arose out 
of the stream of the Ganges. And the king himself mounted on the 
pillar. And the pillar began to rise to the sun’s orb; and when it came 
near the sun, the king’s body, burned by the sun’s rays like sparks of 
fii’e, came to look like a lump of meat. And when in this form he reacht 
the sun’s orb, he praised the Sun with many songs of praise, such as this : 
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6. “ Homage to Savitar [the Sun], the sole eye of the ■world, the 
cause of the birth, maintenance, and decay of living beings, hav- 
ing the nature of the Three (l^edas), bearing the character of the 
three qualities [gunas, as in Samkhya philosophy], and contain- 
ing the essence of Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva.” 

Thus he paid homage. Then the Sun sprinkled him with nectar, and 
the king received a wonderful form. The king said: “I am blessed!” 
The Sun said: “0 king, you are more than a great hero; for you have 
gained this my orb, which has never been reacht by anyone before. 
Therefore I am pleased with you; choose a nish.” The king said; 
“ O god, ■R'hat greater boon is there than this .? For your abode, 
which I have reacht, was inaccessible even to the great sages. By 
your grace I have everjiking that I need.” Greatly pleased by his 
words, the sun gave him two rings of his own, studded ■with all the 
nine gems, and said: “ O king, these two rings yield every day a load 
of gold.” Then the king accepted the two rings, and again bo^wing to 
the sun came down from there. And as he was coming back to UjjayinI, 
on the road a certain brahman fell in with him, and first spoke a bless- 
ing: 

7. “Whom in the Upanishads they call Sole Spirit [Purusa], abid- 
ingly imm anent tliruout heaven and earth; in case of whom the 
word Lord [iQvara], since it property belongs to no other, has its 
syllables true to their meaning; whom seekers of salvation search 
after within (their own hearts), by restraint of breath and such 
(ascetic practices); — may he, the Immovable [^iva], whom stead- 
fast devotion and earnest-endeavor [yoga] may easily find, work 
your final beatitude.” [This is the first stanza of Kahdasa’s play, 
Vikramors’^agl.] 

And then he said: “Noble patron, I am a brahman of large family, 
but a pauper. Always I go a-begging, but in spite of all, it does not fill 
my beUy.” Hearing this the king gave him the two rings, and said: 
“O brahman, this pair of rings will you give a load of gold all the time.” 
Then the brahman went to his o'wn place, much dehghted and praising 
the king. And the king went to Ujjajdni. 

Ha^’ing told this tale the statue said to TCing Bhoja: “ O king, if 
such magnanimity is foimd in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
The king was silent. 


Here ends the aghtcenlk story 
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Methical Recension of 18 

When King Bhoja again drew near desiring to mount the throne, a statue, observ- 
ing him, said: “ He alone, 0 king, is worthy to mount upon the great throne of Indra, 
in whom are constantly found such courage, manliness, and magnanimity.” Then 
King Bhoja askt her in return: “ How was all that ? ” And saying “ Listen! ” she 
told him a tale, a veritable elixir to his ears. 

There was a king named Vikramaditya, who caused the great renown of all the other 
kings to be forgotten, and who ruled the whole earth engirdled by the ocean. The sub- 
jects who were protected by him knew neither wickedness nor cowardice, neither lack 
of offspring nor lack of learning, neither poverty nor bad policy. Quitting the path of 
unrighteousness and all that was contrary to good policy, this evil age while governed 
by this king was changed into a golden age. Now once on a time a certain wise saint 
came to see the king, and at his command sat down, pronouncing blessings. “Tell me 
what strange thing you have seen.” Thus urged in a kindly manner, he told the king a 
wondrous thing which he had seen. “Near the Sunrise Mountain there is a city Kana- 
kaprabha [‘ Gold-splendor ’], where there is a temple of the god of gods, the Sun. In 
front of it there flows a certain river named Surj'aprabha [‘ Sun-splendor This is the 
holy ford Burger from Sin, which has satisfied great numbers of petitioners; its ap- 
proach is adorned with a flight of steps composed of moonstones, and it is surrounded 
by many shrines in groves laid out in all four directions. In the middle of the deep 
water of this holy place there is a golden pillar with a solid throne (upon it), of divine 
workmanship. It comes up every day, sire, just after the rising of the sun, and rejoicing 
reaches the sun’s orb at midday. And again following it on its way back, after noon, 
when the sun sinks in the west the pillar sinks with it into that water. This marvelous 
thing have I seen, sire, at the holy watering-place. There is no ingenious piece of in- 
vention in the world that is unthinkable to the Creator.” [30] 

Hearing the words of the saint, the lion of kings, possest of perfect and unique valor, 
became curious and went to see this (pillar). There the king saw the city called Gold- 
splendor, with its golden watch-towers and shining golden gates. Thereupon with de- 
voted mind he bathed in the wave-garlanded river which was called Sun-splendor, and 
which was renowned as a Burger from Sin. And the pious king paid his respects with 
flowers to the Sun-god, the Lord of Cattle, and abode by night in that god’s temple, in 
fasting and abstinence. Arising at dawn he cheerfully performed his religious duties and 
minor observances in tlie watering-place Burger from Sin, and paid honors to the Sun. 
At that very moment, that golden pillar arose out of the midst of the water before the 
king’s eyes. Leaping up easily, he took his place upon it, and the column swiftly went 
up to the sun as it mounted to the middle of the heaven. And burnt with the sun’s rays 
as he was, the king praised the sun with a holy text. IVhen the Lord of Lights [the sun] 
saw the king standing near at hand on the pillar, offering praises and humbly putting his 
folded hands to his head, and scorcht with the flames, then the Sun, remover of the pain 
of the aflflicted, welcomed him and said with kindly words: "Good sir, by the grace of 
God you are alive; how else could one live burnt with (the sun’s) rays.^ I am pleased 
with you; accept my two rings, from the splendor of whose rubies I derive tlie splendor 
of the dawn. Every day they furnish a load of fairest gold-pieces.” So saying the god 
gave him the two rings, and departed. [64] 

At sun-set, the king dived from the pillar into that water, and descended below, 
desiring to find where it came from. And in the lower world, from which it came, he be- 
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held the goddess Prabha Splendor the mother of the Tvorld and beloved of the Sun, 
the god of gods. And he stood making obeisance to her, the bride of the Sun, vrith per- 
fect courtesy. The goddess Prabha nitb gracious favor gave him a divine amulet, 
■which granted all ornaments that might be desired. He bowed to her again and again, 
and went out from the goddess’s presence. But near her, upon a golden altar, he saw 
that same golden pillar, provided at night with a flaming column, and recognized its 
quabty. And mounting upon it again at da'wn, when it rose as before at sunrise out of 
the Sun-splendor river, the king leapt off from the pillar, and gained the shore of the 
pond. Eight there in the temple of the Twelve Adityas the noble king broke his fast 
in prescribed fashion, and went on his way. And seeing a poor, lean, begging brahman 
with his wife, the king had compassion on his poverty, and said to him, creating joy 
■within him: “Know, O brahman, that these two jeweled rings of the sun produce a 
load of gold-pieces each day; and this very glorious amulet gives whatever ornaments 
are desired, by the grace of the goddess Prabha. Do you take one of the two, and give 
the other to this your ■wife.” Thus, teaching him their powers, the kind-hearted king 
gave the brahman the two jeweled rings, and went to the city of Ujjayinl. 

If your majesty has such courage, magnanimity, and manliness, then. King Bhoja, 
mount upon this his throne. 

Here ends the eighteenth story 


Brief Receksiox of 18 

Once more a statue said: O king, listen. 

Once a certain stranger arrived, and told a tale to the king: “ O king, near a shrine 
of Qiva on the shore of the ocean there is a beautiful lake, in the middle of which is 
a golden pillar. A brilliant throne thereon comes forth (from the water) at sunrise, 
and as the sim mounts (into the skj-), it also ascends, and at midday it comes into con- 
tact ■with the sun. As the sun descends in the afternoon it also sinks down, and 
at sunset sinks into the water.” Hearing this tale the king put on his sandals and 
(went and) rested by that lake. And in the morning the pillar came out of the water, 
and the king mounted upon it. Then the pillar ascended, and the king was burnt by 
the sun’s rays and became (like) a lump of meat. And when he had met the sim, the 
sun said: “ O king, why have you come hither ? ” The king said: “ To see you; I 
have no otlier desire.” Thereupon the sun was pleased, and gave him a pair of rings, 
(saying) : “ O king, these two fulfil any desired wish.” So as the king was coming 
back, having taken leave of the sun, the devotees of the god, pausing in their work 
of swinging perfiuned vessels before the god [aratrika], gave the king a blessing. King 
(X'ikrama) said: “Vikrama belongs to another country, and you are from this place; 
why is the blessing given?” TheyrepUed: “We give a blessing to Vikrama, kno^wing 
that resolute men (who ascend on the pillar) obtain from this place riches; and out of 
the two and four-fold profit, when they have got it, they pay their devotions to the god; 
and it is by this that we live.” Hearing this the long gave the two rings to the devotees 
of the god. 

The statue smd: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the eighteenth story 
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18. Story of the Eighteenth Statuette — JR 

Jatnistic Recension of 18 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the eighteenth statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king. 
In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. One time his usher announst in his as- 
sembly a certain wanderer. The king askt him: “ Tell some strange story; for those 
who have seen many countries experience marvelous things.” And he said: “0 
king, on the crest of Sunrise Mountain there is a certain temple. In front of it 
there is a great lake, enclosed by moonstones. In the lake there is a golden pillar, and 
upon it a golden throne. And this pillar rises out of the water at sumise, and slowly 
ascends until at midday it reaches the sun’s orb; then slowli' sinking it enters the 
water again at sunset. The people of the country call this the holy ford ‘Purger from 
Sin.’ ” Hearing this the king in astonishment put on his magic sandals, and went 
to that Sunrise Mountain, and saw the holy watering-place. And in the morning, at 
sunrise, when the pillar came out of the water, tlie king seated himself gently on 
the throne which was placed upon it, and as the throne ascended, went with it to the 
sun’s orb. Then the king became insensible from the heat of the sun. But the sun 
was pleased with his courage, and restored him to consciousness by sprinkling him 
with nectar. Thereupon he praised the sun, who destroys the darkness of the world, 
with these words: 

1. “ I worship the living sun, the bodiless one, whose seat is in the sky; from 
whom necessarily proceeds all the nature of the Klnower and the Agent; who is 
not to be comprehended by external forms composed of sensuous objects; and 
who by his name and essence seems to render void the very nature of those ex- 
ternal forms. 

2. I fall down before the sun, who alone is a storehouse of all compassion; who 
on the one hand in his twelve-fold nature makes the world outside us to shine, 
while on the other hand he stands within us too, having his seat in the skin, eye, 
ear, tongue, nose, hand, foot, voice, anus, and genitals, and being the embodi- 
ment of the mind [manas], the organ of consciousness [buddhi], and the organ 
of individuahty [ahamkara]. 

3. Homage be to you forever. Supreme Sun, (whether we say that) you have 
neither beg innin g nor end, nor bodily form nor attributes; finer than an atom yet 
enormously large; or possessing all forms and (various) attributes — that is the 
fashioning after which your form is fashioned; or (we may say that) you are he 
that shines forth revealing the manifold transformations of primary substance.” 

The sun was pleased with this praise and with the courage the king had shown, and 
said: “0 king, choose a wish.” But the king feared to make a request, and said: 
“O Exalted Light-giver, Torch of the World, after seeing you what other thing is there 
to ask for?” Then, greatly pleased, the sun gave him two rings, which yielded gold 
by the load every day. After this he mounted again on the throne upon the pillar, and 
in the same manner at sunset came back to earth, and set out for his city again. .On 
the way he was askt for alms by a beggar afflicted with great poverty. And full of com- 
passion, and fearing to refuse a request, he gladly gave him those two rings. In the 
words of the verse: 
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entered a glen which led into a mountain. And sticking close behind 
him the king too came to the mountain; and seeing in that mountain 
the mouth of a cave, he also entered into it. After going some distance 
in deepest darkness, further on he saw a great light; and at some dis- 
tance from this point he saw a very beautiful city. Its walls were of 
gold; it was adorned with fair palaces reaching to the sky, and deco- 
rated with shrines and (sacred) groves and so on; it boasted markets 
full of all manner of riches, and was filled with wealthy men; and it 
was crowded with all manner of wanton houris. Entering in here he 
came to the market-place, and saw there a royal palace as beautiful 
as the sun’s disk. There Bali the son of Viroeana reigned. As soon 
as the king entered the palace, instantly he was presented to Bali, sit- 
ting upon the throne. And Bali embraced him, and seated him upon 
a very beautiful throne, and askt him : “ My lord, why has your 
majesty come here ? ” Vilcrama said: “ I came to behold your ma- 
jesty.” Bali said: “Today I am made happy; today my lineage 
is purified, and my fortune has borne fruit, since by great merit I 
have deserved that your majesty visit my house. Today fortune has 
come to the lineage of my family. 

1. Today after a long time this my house has become praise- 
worthy, by reason of the grace acquired from the touch of your 
glorious feet.” 

Vikrama said: “ O king, your heart is purified, and your lineage is 
truly blessed, because the Lion of VaikuntJia, Narayana [Ifisnu], came 
to your house in person vdth a request. "V^Tiat is such a one as I? ” Bali 
said: “My lord, what was your purpose in coming?” Vikrama said: 
“ 0 prince of the Danavas, I came simply to see you; I had no other 
reason.” Bali said: “If my lord has come here disposed towards 
friendship with me, then do me the kindness of asking some favor of 
me.” Vilvrama said: “ I am in need of nothing; by your graee I am 
completely supplied with everything I wish.” Bali said: “ My lord, 
did I say that your majesty was in need of anything ? INTiat I said 
was as a sign of friendship. For thus they describe the marks of friend- 
ship. And it is said: 

2. Giving and receiving, telling secrets and asking about them, 
entertaining and being entertained, are the sis marks of friend- 
ship. 

3. Without a service rendered friendship can in no wise be con- 

ceived for any one. For even the gods grant the wishes of men 
in return for the gift of prayer. And so: 
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4. Affection continues in this world only so long as gifts are 

forthcoming. The calf of his own accord leaves his mother when 
he sees that her milk is dried up. And again: 

5. I firmlv believe that, even to a beast without reason, a gift is 
dearer even than her own yovmg ones; for. take notice, a buffalo- 
cow, if you give her just some oil-cake, will always, as everybody 
knows, give down aU her milk, even if she has a calf.” 

Thus speaking Bali gave King Vikrama a potion and an elixir. Then 
the king took leave of him and went out from the cave, and mounted 
his horse. And as he came back to the highway he was met by a certain 
aged brahman, with his son, tormented with dire misery and opprest 
with poverty, who after pronouncing various blessings said: “Xoble 
patron, I am a brahman opprest with great poverty, and I have a large 
family. Give me enough money that I may get something to eat to- 
day for myself and my family. We are opprest with great himger.” 
The king said: “ Brahman, I have no money at hand just now, but I 
have two valuable things, a potion and an elixir. When mixt with 
this potion the seven minerals turn to gold; and whoever employs 
this elixir will be freed from old age and death. Take one of the 
two.” Then the father said: “ Give me the elixir by which one 
may become free from old age and death.” The son said: “ What is 
the use of the elixir ? Even if we were freed from old age and death, 
we should still continue to be subject to poverty. Let us take the 
potion by which, when it is mixt with minerals, gold is produced.” 
Thus a quarrel arose between them. And the king, hearing their quar- 
rel, gave them both the potion and the elixir. Thereupon they both 
went to their own abode, praising the king. And the king returned to 
Ujjaj-inl. 

Having told this storj- the statue said to the king: O king, if such 
magnanimity is foxmd in you, then mount upon this throne.” Tlie 
king was silent. 

Here aids {^.e r.ir.eieenth liojy 
Metric-vl Eecexsiox or 19 

Vrheii Kinc Bhoja once again approacht to mount the throne, a statue spoke the 
usual n-oids: “If there is such courage and superhuman magnanimity in your maj- 
esty, then you may cherish the desire of mounting this throne, O king. Hear his 
virtues. O prince, which may well be coveted by those of supreme virtue. 

TVhile he ruled the earth there was intoncation lor, punningly, rutting-finid] only 
on elephants’ temples, crookedness [curling] only in locks of hair, confinement by chains 
[punning arrangements] only in poems. At any time, when he entered his assembly. 
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he would be attended by a circle of princes, as the moon by the circle of stars. Once 
at just such a time a mighty hunter came to see liim, black as if night had taken on the 
regular form of a man. He fell down in front of the king, trembling and making ges- 
tures of reverence. And upon being prompted by the doorkeepers he said to the king: 
“O sire, in a forest that borders Mandara Mountain on the west, a great- boar is con- 
stantly sporting upon the banks of a torrent. Never before has such a monstrous beast 
been seen. Fixing his abode right there, he harasses the creatures constantly.” Hearing 
these words of the forester, the king, eager for a hunt, mounted his horse and went vrith 
a small retinue to Mount Mandara. There by a rippling stream in a blooming kihguka 
grove, he met the boar, happily munching all the time the fragrant roots of the nut- 
grass. With his dark form he darkened all the space behind him, while with the gleam- 
ing tusks of his mouth he lighted up the space in front. The boar as he roamed about 
seemed to mock the (inkj’-black) Anjana Mountain, and to quench the light of day 
(■udth his darkness) and to make the trees seem like (dark-barkt) tamala-trees. Then 
he was infuriated by the mighty, furious shouts made by the armed warriors and the 
ferocious harking of the dogs. Soon he was hemmed in by the multitude of men, and 
tormented bj' the showers of arrows. So he rusht off, like a mighty boulder moved by 
the whirlwind at the end of an era. And the mighty boar broke thru the pack of dogs, 
and entered a mountain cave, pursued by the king. All alone, sword in hand, and seem- 
ing to touch him at every step, Vikrama prest on after him upon his fleet horse. And 
going into the interior of the cave, the boar, dark as night, struck viciously at the king, 
the protector of suppliants. Dismounting at the mouth of the cave, the king tied his 
horse and started in to pursue the false [that is, only seeming; cf. below, page 165, line 
16] boar further. And going straight in thru the marvelously beautiful opening of the 
cave, he saw a wonderful doorway, brilliantly shining with flashing gems, producing the 
effect of the rising of the youthful sun’s glors' — but no sign of the boar. And as he was 
at a loss to know how the door came there, or what had become of the boar, there was 
heard a mighty sound, like an answering threat to the thimder that arises from the 
trains of clouds that appear at a dissolution of the universe. Then that door, bursting 
asunder, became a hole, wide-opened; and the king, noblest of heroes, went on further 
upon that descending path, relying upon his sword for help, and lighted by the light 
given out from the splendor of the staircase of flashing crystal. [47] 

Traversing at last the whole of this lonely way, the hero of heroes saw ahead of 
him a city that gave delight to the eyes. It was encircled by golden walls, with portals 
of flashing rubies; it made the sky bathed in light produced by its houses of crystal. 
By night and day it wore the splendor of the light of the youthful sun, by reason of the 
plenteous brilhanc 5 ' radiating from the jeweled and golden columns of its charming 
palaces. Here brilliant gems of rubies took the place of lamps, dispelling the darkness 
of the illusory shadows cast by sapphire columns. Here perfumed youths, imrestrained 
in love, rejoist in breezes that carried the fragrance from the lips of serpent-maidens. 
As he went in here at the gate, and was looking over the glories of the city, a certain 
chamberlain met him, and conveyed to him a royal command : “ 0 King Vikramaditya, 
the emperor of the demons, the lord of Patala [the underworld], Bali by name, wishes 
to see you. Sir.” So he brought him in, showing him the riches of the city, and an- 
nounst to his lord that the king had arrived. And the prince of demons courteously 
caused the king to sit down upon a golden seat, and spoke to him in words appropriate 
to the arrival of a guest: “ Great king, does yom righteous rule govern the whole 
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eartli ? Are those who carry out your majesty’s commands in no way infected by 
sedition ? Does the Supporter of tlie Heaven [Indra] grant rain as desired ? Do you for 
your part completely gratify him, the Lord, with sacrifices ? ” Thus askt in a kindly 
manner by Bali the king of the demons, Vikramnditya politely replied: “ Perceiiung 
your nobility and excess of religious devotion, Kegava [A'isnu] himself, the Sole Keeper 
of creatures, became your doorkeeper. By gi^ng to him, disguised as a dwarf, land 
[the earth] measured by his three footsteps, and ereating the fourfold law [righteousness, 
dharma; probably as consisting of learning, almsgiving, asceticism, and truth; see 
Manu 1.81 and comm., Bhflg. P.3. 12.41], you have gained supreme glory. Hari [t’isnu] 
himself, the Lord of tlie TVorld, was fain to bow before you and to show mortification at 
(being obliged to make an) entreaty, and became a dwarf in bodily form. What otlier 
man is there like you.’ Inasmuch as such a one as your majesty has askt me a question 
concerning the state of m}- affairs, in this I am blest.” As they converst tlius pleasantly 
there, the heart of the demon-long was greatly delighted, and he gave the long a potion 
together with an elixir. And when he dismist the king, he sent along to accompany liim 
the same attendant who had previous appeared as the boar. Betuming again quickly 
by the road as shown by him, the king reacht the place where his horse remained, at the 
entrance of the cave. [85] 

And sending back the demon-man, he mounted his horse again, and started on the 
road for UjjayinI, when he saw two bralimans. The king was implored by tliem to 
give them some rice or the like, that they might get a meal, sinee they were both 
famisht with hunger. “ I have nothing of value here other than a potion and an elixir, 
of di\Tne powers, and magical; choose one of them. Now this confers the power to 
make gold out of all metals; and the elixir is able to prevent old age and dcatli.” 
Hearmg tliis the old brahman said to the king: “ I am worn out ■nitli age, 0 king; 
give me the elixir.” Then his son, a youth, said to the king: “ Tthat is the use of tlie 
elixir ? Give the potion which produces gold.” Thus a quarrel arose, which is a sin 
as between father and son ; for each said: “ This is the best! That is the best! This 
for me! That for me! ” Seeing tlieir disturbance, tlie king gave tliem both things, and 
then went to his city, the munificent lord of the earth. 

O king, only he who has such magnanimity, courage, and manliness would be capa- 
ble of sitting upon this throne. 

Here ends the nineteenth story 

Brief Recexsion of 19 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

Once Uie king went forth to enjoy tlie sport of hunting. And being satiated n-ith 
interesting sights, at midday he started back again to the city, when he saw a great 
boar. The king pursued after him, and the boar went into the forest. As tlie king 
went along quite alone, he s.aw a certain cave. So he dismounted from his horse and 
entered the cave, and went to Pfdrda [Uie underworld], and beheld a beautiful roy.al 
palace. There he .saw Bali upon his throne; and first they mutually .askt after each 
otlier ’s health and embraced, and then questioned each otlier. Thereupon Bali gave 
the king a potion and an elixir, and the king took his departure from the cave. On 
the way two brahmans, father and son, greeted the king wiUi words of blessing. The 
king said: “ I have two precious objects with me; by one a new body is obtained. 
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by the other gold is produced. Take whichever of the two you like.” The father 
askt for the one that made a body, and the son for the one that made gold. Thus a 
quarrel arose between them; and perceiving their quarrel the king gave them both. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the nineteenth story 
Jainistic Recension of 19 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the nineteenth statue said: “0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. In his reign men were well-conducted, 
women -were chaste, and people lived their full span of life; trees W'ere always fruitful, 
rains fell when desired, and the soil of the lands was fertile. There prevailed fear of 
evil, trust in righteousness, hospitality, reverence for those to whom reverence was 
due, meditation on the Supreme Spirit, generosity to fit persons; the affairs of life were 
conducted on sound political principles. As the king once sat in liis assembly, his 
glorious feet attended by thirty-six princes, a certain keeper of his pleasure-park came 
in and said: “Sire, a certain boar, as black as death, has come plunging in from some- 
where or other and is in your grove.” Hearing this the king went to the grove. There 
he saw the boar, and prest hard in pursuit of him. And as he went along, somewhere on 
the side of a mountain he saw a closed door, and much astonisht he dismounted from Iiis 
horse and entered in. Going forward with the guidance of his hands, in a frightful dark- 
ness wliich prevented the use of his eyes, he came at last in sight of a brilliantly shining 
city, whose golden domes [kumbha] put to shame the sun’s orb by their great splendor; 
it was charming with beautiful great palaces reaching to the clouds, and its streets were 
crowded with the passing of people w'earing the best of noble and costly ornaments. 
When he entered in here, and came to the royal palace, there he saw Kj§na [Visnu] as 
doorkeeper. And he reflected: 

1. “ When the Universal Lord [Vi§nu — tho this is regularly an epithet of 
Clival] came before him [Bali] as a beggar [literally, recipient] in the form of a 
dwarf, and the earth’s orb was the gift at stake, then it was the embarrast smile of 
him [Bali] which astonisht that same god. 

Ah, this must surely be the city of King Bali, in whose house the noble Kr.spa pre- 
sented himself as a suppliant and was loaded with gifts, and even now he holds the 
office of doorkeeper there.” After this, being annmmst by the usher, he entered into 
the palace, and bowed to King Bali. And King Bali said: “ 0 gift-prince of this evil 
age, Vikramaditya, I am much pleased at your coming. What can I do to favor you ? 
To say that all this Idngdom is yours is but a small attention to pay to such a one as 
j'ou, the treasure-house of noble qualities.” Then King Vikrama said: “ 0 king, 
the mere sight of your majesty is everything I want; is there any good thing worth 
speaking of after that ? ” Then Bali was much pleased, and said: 

2. “ Giving and reeeiving, telling secrets and asking about them, entertaining 
and being entertained, are the six marks of friendship. 

Therefore take these two valuable things, a potion and an elixir.” So the king took 
them, and was dismist affectionately. And as he was coming along the road home, a 
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certain aged brahman with his son begged alms of him. And fearing to refuse a re- 
quest, he first told them the powers of the two objects, and then said: “ Take which- 
ever one of the two you like.” And hearing this the aged father said: “ Thru the 
potion the body becomes free from disease, that is what we will take.” But the son 
said: “ Thru the eli x i r gold is produced, that is what we will take.” Thus a quarrel 
arose between father and son; seeing which the king in compassion said: “ Do not 
quarrel, take both the things.” So he gladly gave them both the potion and the elixir. 
In tlie words of the verse: 

3. IVhen a certain aged brahman trith his son approacht to ask alms of the king, 
who was in possession of the glory of the magic powers derived from the evident 
presence of the Patala-king’s brilliant potion and elixir, he gave them their 
choice; but when thej* fell to quarreling because each wisht a different one, the 
jewel of generous givers gave them both the magic articles. Who is equal to 
him ? 

Therefore, O Mng, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the nineteenth story in the Th{rti/4tro Tales of the Throne 


20. Story of the Twentieth Statuette 
Vikrama visits a forest ascetic 
Southern Eeceksiox of 20 

'V^^len the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ O king, let him ascend this throne who has the magnanimity and 
other ^■irtues of Vikrama.” The king said: “ O statue, tell me a tale 
of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

K^ing Vikrama was wont to reign for six months at a time, and to 
travel in foreign cmmtries for six months. Once when he was on his 
travels and had ^^sited various countries he came to a city named Pad- 
malaya. In a grove outside of this city he saw a lovely lake of veix’ pure 
water: and kaxlng drunk of the water in the grove, he took his seat. 
At that time there were a nimiber of other persons, some natives of the 
cotmtrv and some strangers, who had come there and sat down after 
drinking of the water. They were saxdng to one another: “Well, we 
have seen many countries, and xisited many places of pilgrimage, and 
have climbed difficult mountains, inaccessible to any one, but never 
have we seen a truly great man am-where.” Another said: “How 
should one see a great man? Where a great saint is, it is impossible to 
go; the way is ver}' difficult, and there are numerous obstructions in 
the path. One would lose even his life. Who will get any benefit from 
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an undertaking tkni which he himself perishes before its completion? 
Therefore a wise man should protect himself first of all. And it is said; 
The body, I say, is the first requisite for religious performance. [Cf. 
page 106, line 10.] And so: 

1. Wife, fortune, fields, and sons, also good and evil deeds, may 
be replaced again and again, but the body we have only for once. 

Therefore a wise man should not attempt reckless deeds. And so; 

2. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, those 

which are hard to finish, those which imply destruction, and those 
which are impossible to perform. Furthermore: 

3. Let a wise man, even if he be in dire straits, never climb a 
rugged and difficult mountain full of many beasts of prey. 

Furthermore, let a man do what he does onlj’’ after deliberation, and not 
attempt a task which promises small results.” But when the king 
heard these words he said: “ Strangers, why do you speak thus ? 
Everything is hard for a man to attain only so long as he does not 
act with manliness and courage. And it is said : 

4. Many good things that are hard to get may be obtained when 

desired. Bold-hearted men ought not to rate their bodies on 
a par with a good opportunity ! And so: 

5. Sometimes water falls from the sky into a ditch, but it may 
also come from the world below. Fate is incomprehensible and 
mighty; but is not human action also mighty in this world ? 

6. In perfect ease, and without exposing the body to pain, no 
happy state is attainable in this world. The Slayer of Madhu 
[Visnu] embraces LaksmI with arms that are weary with churn- 
ing the ocean. 

7. How could Visnu’s consort [LaksmI = Fortune] fail to be 
fickle, even tho he is a Man-hon? — since he always spends four 
months in sleep, tying on the water. 

8. Supreme happiness is hard for a man to obtain as long as he 
does not act manfully. So the sun subdues the cloud-masses only 
when it has been exposed to hazard [literally, ‘ mounted upon the 
balance; ’ that is, when it has entered the constellation Libra, 
which the sun enters at the end of the rainy season].” 

Hearing the king’s words they said: “ Great hero, tell us then what 
we must do.” The king said: “If you go to a distance of twelve 
leagues from this city, in the midst of the jungle there is a certain 
rugged mountain. Upon this mountain is a great ascetic named 
Trikalanatha [‘ Lord of the Three Times,’ present, past, and future]. 
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If one -^-isits liim, he TviU give everj’thing desired. I am going there.” 
They said: “ We will go too.” The king said: “ Come, and welcome.” 
So they started out with the king. But when they saw the dense jimgle 
and the very rough road, they said to the king: “ Great hero, how 
far is it to the mmmtain ? ” The king answered: “ It is eight leagues 
from here.” And they said : “ Then we are going (back) ; the distance 
is great, and the road is very rough.” The king said: “ Strangers, 
what is distance for the strenuous ? And it is said: 

9. UTiat is an excessive load for the strong ? What is distance 
for the strenuous ? IMiat country is foreign to the learned ? IMio 
is an enemy to those who speak kindlj’ ? ” 

And when they had gone six leagues farther, as they would go forward, 
a fearful dragon with huge gaping jaws, spitting poisonous fire, stood 
blocking the way. And when they saw the dragon they all fled in 
terror; but the king continued on the waj\ The dragon came up and 
coiled itself about the king and bit him. And tho encircled by the 
dragon, and becoming paralyzed by the venom’s power, he chmbed 
that verj- rugged mountain, and came into sight of the ascetic Trika- 
lanatha, and bowed before him. And at the mere sight of the ascetic 
the dragon left him and departed, and the king was freed from the 
poison. The ascetic said: “Noble hero, why have you come with 
great suffering to this inhuman [desert ?] place, in such a very impru- 
dent fashion.^” The king said: “ My lord, 1 have come simply to 
see you.” The ascetic said: “Have you suffered great hardships?” 
The king replied: “ Not at all. By the mere sight of j’our reverence 
all my sin has vanisht; what hardships are there ? Today I am for- 
tunate; for it is verj’ hard to msit great saints. Moreover, as long as 
the body is whole and the faculties are sound, even so long a man ought 
to strive for his own improvement. And thus it is said: 

10. As long as this whole bodj’ is soimd and in good health, and 
old age is afar off, and as long as the power of the faculties is un- 
impaired and one’s life is not spent, even so long should a prudent 
man make great efforts for his soul’s welfare. But when your house 
is in flames, why try to stop it by digging a well?” 

Then the ascetic was pleased, and gave the king a piece of chalk, and 
a magic wand, and a doth, and said: “ O king, as many lines as are 
drawn on the earth with this chalk, so many leagues can be traverst in 
one daj\ A dead army, it toucht with that magic wand held in the 
right hand, wfll come to life again and stand up; and if a hostile army 
is toucht by the wand holding it in the left hand, then the whole army 
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of the enemy is destroyed. And this cloth gives whatever good things 
are desired.” The king accepted these presents and took leave of the 
ascetic with an obeisance. And as he was returning, on the road he saw 
a certain kin g’s son who had built a fire near by and was collecting 
fagots. The king askt him: “ My friend, why are you doing that?” 
He replied: “I am the son- of a certain Icing, and my kingdom has been 
taken away by kinsmen. Being poor and unable to support life, I am 
gathering fagots to enter the fire.” Then the Icing reassured him, 
and gave him the chalk, the magic wand, and the cloth, and told him 
their powers. Thereupon the king’s son was greatly pleased, and made 
obeisance to the king and went to his own country. And King Vikrama 
returned to Ujjayini. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king : “ O king, if such 
magnanimitj' is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twentieth story 
Methical Recension of 20 

When the king again approacht to mount the throne, the next fair statue spoke 
these words unto him: “ Hear, 0 best of kings, an entertaining tale. 

King Vikramaditya’s fixt rule, in his method of governing the earth, was devotion 
to governmental affairs for half a year, and absence in foreign countries for half a year. 
Living under this arrangement and protecting the world, he repeatedly went forth 
from his city and his land to view foreign countries. He inspected with great interest 
all virtuous places of pilgrimage and temples of the gods, cities and mountain-tops, 
and the beautiful groves near the banks of rivers. He traveled over the whole earth to 
the Himalaya and to Adam’s Bridge. [11] 

One time, O sire, the noble-minded jewel of kings came to a city Padmalaya [‘ Lotus- 
abode ’], which justified its name, being a feast for the eyes. Here was a great shrine 
of Qambhu [^iva] the Lotus-seated Lord, girt by palaces, whose walls appeared tremu- 
lous, as it were, in the rays of the full moon; and it was adorned with many frolicsome 
games played within the lotus-filled lake. Into this asylum entered the king, the asylum 
of all people; he bathed in that same lake, and worshipt the various gods, and with 
regular homage did reverence to the Lotus-seated God. Then the pure prince, wearied, 
sat down to rest in an air-crystal [a fabulous gem] pavilion on the shore of the lotus- 
lake, cooled by the wind from its waves which brought the fragrance of budding lotuses. 
There sat certain strangers, resting peacefully, and leisurely displaying their natural 
cleverness in pleasant conversation. The king askt them: “What noteworthy thing is 
found here? Tell me, fair sirs, you who are all among the best of speakers.” “Hear 
then, good sir. We are all travelers, and as we have wandered about the surface of the 
earth, nowhere have we seen any marvelous thing; however, we have indeed heard of 
one. Not very far from here, on a mountain bordering the Himalaya, there sits a certain 
saint, who has wondrous supernatural powers. The way is obstructed by mighty drag- 
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ons; it is to be entered by a cave-door from this comer of the temple. Thus we have 
heard said.” [33] 

Hearing this the king quickly went thence by the cave-door to that mormtain near 
the Himalaya. Traversing successfully the rugged roads, tho opposed bj’ dragons, he 
reacht the (abode of the) saint named Trikalajata, whom he desired to see. He was 
like the Lord (Qiva, the divine ascetic), only without the manifestation of a (third) 
eye in his forehead. The king fell prostrate on the groimd before him and said : “ My 
wishes are fulfilled.” The saint lookt upon him with an eye moist with the nectar of 
compassion; and the noble man refresht the great king with words that bestowed 
perfection of soul, see min g to sprinkle him with magic elbdrs. “ You have traverst a 
long road and come hither on my account; what man except your majesty could do 
this ? I am gratified, 0 king; now if you desire any boon, choose it, since I will give 
it to you, tho it were one hard even for the gods to attain.” In reply to these words 
the king, zealous in devotion, said again to the great saint in pleasant words: “At the 
sight of your worship all my toils have vanisht, as if I were a disciplined saint 
[jTikta] ; what further blessing, pray, can I hope for ? I now have personal experience 
of the Trutli (which is) the Eternal Light, which bursts forth for those who have 
abandoned love and hatred owing to indifference to the qualities-of-matter [guna]. 
As I behold you, the best of perfected men, standing before me like tfisnu himself in 
■\Tsible form, making discipline your aim, these my eyes and ears, my hands and feet, 
seem to be sunk in a nectar-like sea of joy, because such a noble person as your wor- 
ship has come within their range.” [66] 

Since the king was thus pervaded with the essence of devotion, altho he exprest no 
desire, the noble ascetic graciously granted to him certain powers of magic accomplish- 
ment, sajdng: “ 0 Mng, this piece of chalk can perform all magic. If you take it and 
touch it as many times as you wish with this magic wand held in the right hand, then 
straightway living men wiU be produced, as many as you wish, one after another. 
And when you wish to destroy them again, if you touch them in the same way with 
the wand in the left hand, then these living men will disappear. And this potent cloth 
gives whatever objects of wealth are desired.” Thus declaring their powers he assigned 
them to liim. Thus dismist with marks of respect by Trikalajata, the king went forth 
from the mountain, having obtained his desires, and returned to the city. [68] 

As tlie king was on the wa 3 ' back, coming down from the mountain-top, there was 
a certain man upon the road who was about to enter into a lighted funeral pyre. And 
the long askt him: “ IMw are you, sir, and what are j-ou trjdng to do ? "What do 
j'ou hope to gain bj- this ? ” Thus questioned, he repUed to him: “ I am sprung from 
roj-al" lineage, but I have been violently expelled, all by myself, and deprived of my 
happj' estate by powerful kinsmen who coveted the kingship. Being imable to resist 
because of the destruction of my treasury and mj- arms, I have gone into the wood in 
despair, intending to make way with myself. So, ha\’ing lighted a fire here, I am on the 
point of entering into it, good sir.” Hearing his words the king said to him: “Be pro- 
\-ided with a great store of wealth and surroxmded bj’ a mighty armj’, and conquer yoiu 
enemies, and rule the land for a long time in happiness.” So giving to him the cloth, 
the magic wand, and the chalk, and explaining their powers, the king went to his own 
citj-. [82] 

"Wliat man could restrain the great heroism of Eing Mkramaditj^a, the doer of super- 
human deeds ? 
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After these words of the statue, for a moment King Bhoja was (motionless) as if 
changed into a painted picture (because of his amazement); and then, shaking his 
head, he returned again to his palace. 

Here ends the twentieth story 


Brief Recension op 20 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

ttTien the king, wandering over the earth, had visited many cities and pilgrimage- 
places, once in a certain city he visited the god in a Qiva-temple, and sat down there 
for a moment. At this time three foreigners arrived and sat down there, and began to 
converse with one another: “We have seen many pilgrimage-places and great mangels 
upon the earth; but we have not seen the great saint Trikalanatha, altho we went to 
his mountain.” One of them said; “It is a hard matter to see him; coils of serpents lie 
in tlie way of those who go thither, and one’s life might be lost; and in that case what 
would be gained? Where the merchandise is lost, what sort of commerce can there be? 
And it is said: 

1. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, those which come to a 
bad end, those which imply destruction, and those which are impossible to per- 
form.” 

\^^len they had said this they were silent. Hearing this the king went forth to see 
Trikalanatha. On the way lay coils of serpents; and only with difficulty he reacht 
the spot, and beheld Trikalanatha. Then the king became freed from the serpents’ 
coils and made an obeisance. He gave him a blessing (and said) : “ 0 king, why have 
you come hither with great toil ? You must be extremely weary.” The king said: 
“ My weariness has disappeared at the .sight of you; I have become happj’.” Then 
the great saint was pleased, and gave him a cloth, and a (magic) wand-sword, and a 
piece of chalk. If a line was drawn with the chalk with the right hand, the army of 
whoever toucht it became alive. And drawn witli the left hand it destroyed a hostile 
army. The cloth granted wishes. Such were the powers of the things. Then the 
king departed; and on the road he beheld a majestie man, and askt him: “ YTio are 
you ? ” He said: “ The heirs have taken away my kingdom and sought to kill me, 
so I fled; and now I am much distrest because there is no one to take my part.” 
Then the king told him not to fear and gave liim that boon. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the twentieth story 
Jainistic Recension of 20 

WTien King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twentieth statue said: “0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramuditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. As he was traveling abroad to view strange 
sights, he came to a city Padmalaya. In a temple outside of this city four pilgrims 
had entered in before him, and the king also entered in there. At this time they were 
saying to one another: “We have seen many places of pilgrimage by land and water [?], 
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but we have not seen tlie nscelic named TrikTiIaniitha, on Jilount KanakakOta- The 
people who live near tliat mountain say tliat the mountain is inaccessible, that no one 
can go Uiere; so no one tries to go. For: 

1. A man shall defend lus possessions for tlie event of misfortune, but shall 

defend his wife (if necessary) even with his possessions; himself however he 
shall alwa3’s defend, even uith (at the sacriRce of] both liis wife and liis posses- 
sions.^ And so: 

2. Wife, fortxmes, fields, and a son, also salutary works, maj’ be replaced again 
and again, but the bodj’ we have only for once. 

3. A prudent man should not undertake fruitless tasks, tliose which come to a 
bad end, tliose which impl.v destruction, and those which are impossible to 
perform.” 

Hearing Uiis the king reflected: 

4. “ IMiat is an excessive load for the strong ? Wiat is dishmcc for tlie strenu- 
ous ? IMiat countrj' is foreign to the learned ? iVho is an enemy to those who 
speak kindly ? 

6. Mount Mcru is liigh, the sea hard to cross, and tasks difficult, onlj’ so long 
as energetic men do not attempt them." 

So the king put on his magic sandals and went to that mountain, and saw the ascetic 
seated in the lotus-posture, witli his e.vcs fixt on the end of liis nose. .And he reflected 
in Ills hc.art: 

6. “ In a ca\-o or in a citj’, or on a desert mountain, or in disguise, or at home, 
those whose minds are ever submerged in the nectar-sea of pure tliought have 
crost over the very deep, Ii\-ing sea of existence, and arc saved; let preachers 
of doctrines alwaj-s declare that tlicir minds are such! 

7. Happj' is he who, self-composed, takes up the ‘ lotus-scat ’ ascetic posture, 
and, contracting liis buttocks below and pressing liis anus up aloft, graduallj* 
overcomes the srital air (aiiilaj and holds it in clicck bi’ tlie power of the life- 
breath fpr,an.a]; and after it [tlie latal air] has come united into the cavils- of 
the sujumijri-arlerj-, he brings it llien up to the brahnia-siilurc (in the top of 
tlie skull], and sends it fo.-th into the vault of heaven, and attains a state of feel- 
ing like Qiva.” 

So he stood before him, making obeisance. Then tlie ascetic said: “ O Vikramildilj-a, 
Prince of Generositj’ in tliis debased age, whj- h.avc you come hither ? ” -■Vnd the 
king said: “ O ascetic, to sec j'our worship. Toda\- the toil of m\- wanderings h.as 
become fruitful. Since: 

8. Sometimes bs- ch.ancc tliose who wander on random pallis meet with some 
m.an who knows what is trulj- filling: and if tliej- wander thru life witli him, the 
toil of llicir existence becomes fruitful.” 

Hearing tliis the ascetic was pleased, and cave him tlirce things, a cloth, a piece of 
ch.alk, and a (magic) wand, .and told him llicir powers: “ ^Yith the ch.alk an arnn- is 
tracctl, which loucht witli llic wand held in the right Land is .animated, and docs anj-- 
lliing desired; and toucht with the left hand it departs again. Wlh the cloth any- 
lliing j-ou can tliiiik of. such as gold, grain, garments, ornaments, and the like, is 
produced.” Thereupon tlie king look leave of the ascetic; and as he w.as coming back, 
on tlie wav he saw a certain man who was making preparations to mount a funeral 
pile, and said to him: “ Sir, who are j-ou, and what are s-ou doing ? ” .tVnd he s.aid: 
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9. “ How shall grief be told to a man who has not suffered grief, who is not able 
to cure grief, who is not grieved at the grief of another ? ” 

The king replied: 

10. “ I have suffered grief, I am able to cure grief, I am grieved at the grief of 
another; therefore to me grief may be told.” 

Then the man said : “ Sir, you who are a mirror reflecting the grief of others, my 
kingdom has been violently seized by my kinsmen; I am unable to resist them, and 
cannot endure the humiliation; therefore I am doing thus.” Hearing this the king 
gave him those three objects, and establisht him in his kingdom, and himself retmned 
to his city. In the words of the verse: 

11. Who here upon earth is equal to Vikrama, who obtained from an ascetic 
tlrree objects of great power which granted the fulfllment of all desires, and gave 
them to a king who had been driven from his kingdom ? 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Here ends the twentieth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


21. Story of the Twenty-first Statuette 
Vikrama is entertained by personifications of the eight Magic Powers 
Southern Recension of 21 

When the king was again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ O king, only he who has the magnanimity of Vikrama may mount 
upon this throne.” The king said: “ Tell me a tale of his magnanim- 
ity.” And she said: “ Hear, O king. 

While Vikrama was king he had a minister named Buddhisindhu 
[‘ Ocean of W^isdom ’], who had a son named Anargala [‘ Whlful The 
same lived the life that young men will, feasting on gruel with ghee, 
and not applying himself to study at all. One time his father said: 
“Anargala, tho you are spnmg from my loins you are very unruly; you 
do not apply yourself to study, and are empty of wit, being a fool. And 
it is said : 

1. Empty is the house of a sonless man; empty is a place where 
there are no kinsfolk; empty is the mind of a fool; empty in all 
respects is poverty. 

I have no profit of you at all. 

2. What profit is there in the birth of a son, if he be neither wise 

nor virtuous ? TNTiat can be done with a cow which neither gives 
milk nor has calves ? And so: 

3. What is the use of a quantity of sons which count in numbers 
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alone ? Better is a single son \rlio furnishes support to the fatailj% 
on vrhom the family can depend. TVhat then ? 

4. Better is a miscarriage, better no cohabitation at the proper 
seasons (for procreation), better a son born dead, better even that 
a daughter should be bom, better a sterile wife, better to abstain 
from the life of a (married) householder, if your son is not wise, 
even if he he endowed with beauty, riches, and power.” 

Hearing these his father’s words Anargala was filled with remorse, and 
was disgusted with his life, and went to a far countrj-. In this far coun- 
try in attendance on a teacher he studied aU the sciences, and then 
set out to return to his own city. On the way he saw a shrine in the 
middle of the forest; and near this shrine was a fair lake of very pure 
water, adorned with quantities of lotuses and with many mating pairs 
of cakravaka birds. In one part of the lake the water was very hot. 
Seeing all this he sat down there. Then the sun set; and after that 
in the middle of the night from the midst of the hot water there came 
forth eight dirae women. They went to the temple, and performed 
the sixteen-fold rites of homage, consisting of invocation and so forth, 
to the god, and propitiated the god with dancing and song. Thereupon 
the god became propitiated and gave them a favor. All this Anargala 
too beheld. And at dawn as they vs ere going away they saw Anargala. 
And one among them said: ‘‘ Good sir, come, and we will go to our 
city.” Saying “ Very well,” he went with her. Then they entered 
into the hot water; but Anargala was afraid, and did not enter in. 

He returned to his city, and msited his parents and aU his kinsfolk. 
On the next day he went to see the king, and bowed to the king and 
seated himself there. The king questioned him eagerlj- and said: 
“ Anargala, where have you been these many days ? ” He said: “ I 
left the country to acquire knowledge.” The king said: “ IMiat were 
the various strange sights which you saw in foreign parts ? ” Anar- 
gala told the king the story of the heated water. Hearing this the king 
went with him to that place. And after tlie sun had set, in the middle 
of the night those dhune women came out of the fair lake from the 
midst of the hot water, and went into the god’s presence, and performed 
the sixteen-fold rites before the god, and attended him with dancing 
and song and the like. And m the morning as they returned one 
di^dne woman among them saw the king, and said: “ Good sir, come, 
we will go to my city.” Hearing this the king went with her. They aU 
entered into the hot water, and went to their own city in the lower 
world. And the king also dived into the hot water and went with 
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them. Then all the women did homage to him with such rites as the 
waving of hghts [nirajana, here = aratrika], and said; “Great hero, 
there is no one so endowed with heroism and courage and such quali- 
ties as yourself. Therefore be the overlord of this kingdom, and all 
we women will wait upon you.” The king replied ; “ I have no use for 
this kingdom, I have a kingdom already. I came here to behold this 
marvelous thing,” They said: “ Great sir, we are pleased; choose a 
wish.” The king said: “ Who are your ladyships ? ” They said: 
“ We are the Great Magic Powers.” “ Then let the eight Great Magic 
Powers be given to me.” Then the women gave the king eight jewels 
which were endowed with the eight qualities of minuteness and so 
forth [for a list of these, see MR’s version, below]. The king took these 
jewels; and as he was returning, on the way a certain aged brahman 
met him, and first recited a blessing: 

5. “ May the Four-faced One [Brahma], sprung from the lotus- 
navel of Hari [Visnu], the First Reciter of the Vedas, ever protect 
you! ” 

Then he was askt by the king; “ O brahman, whence do you come ? ” 
The brahman replied ; “ I am a brahman dwelling in Campa-town, with 
a large family, but hopelessly poor, I left home on account of the 
scoldings of my wife. 0 king, there is an observation on conduct 
implied in a popular saying, that when a man becomes poor, his wife 
and family all desert him. And it is said: 

6. When men have lost their money, even tho power might prop- 

erly be attributed to them, their lord hates them, however well 
he may have been served on various occasions; good Idnsmen 
desert them; their virtues cease to shine; their sons forsake them, 
and misfortunes multiply; their wives, even if virtuous and 
sprung from good lineage, no longer love them; and their friends 
disappear. And so: 

7. A mortal here in the world of men never possesses completely 

all the arts unless he be rich; not even were he brave, handsome, 
and well-favored, eloquent, and exceptionally well verst in the 
military arts and in the sciences. Furthermore: 

8. VTiat a marvel is this ? VTien a man is deprived of the glow- 
ing warmth of wealth, he suddenly becomes another, tho he has 
the same faculties unimpaired, the same name, the same mind 
uninjured, the same voice.” 

Hearing his words the king gave him the eight jewels. And the 
brahman went to his ovra city, praising the king. And the king came 
to Ujjayinl. 
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Ha\-ing told this tale the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if you 
have such heroism and magnanimity, then mount upon this throne.” 
And hearing tliis the king was silent. 

Here ends the ticcnty-first story 


IMETKiau, Recension of 21 

TThen the king once again approacht to mount the throne, the nest statue said to 
him: “ O king, your majestj’ is imable either to let alone or to ascend tliig throne of 
Indra; you are -n-holly in distress. This great throne does not submit to any man who 
wishes to moimt it, imless he has such magnanimity. If there is in your heart a desire 
to ask what this (magnanimity) was, then listen to these adventures of (ITkrama) who 
performed such wondrous deeds. [8] 

There was a king named Mkramaditya, who had radiant glory such that it would 
destroy all the darkness lurking in the world. A small part of his valor was sufficient 
to protect the whole land, so that neither plagues nor demons were able to molest his 
subjects. This king had a minister famed by the name of Buddhisindhu [‘ Ocean of 
Wisdom ’], whose son, named Giihila, had not even the smallest particle of wisdom. 
As if possest by demons or the like, as if gone mad, he lived a very unruly life, and 
caused great grief to his father. Then Buddhisindhu reproacht his son Guhila, who 
was as good as a fool, with certain sayings, intending to control him: “ Emptiness is 
in the house of a childless man; empty b a place where a man has no kinsfolk; empty 
is the min d of a fool; everj^thing is empty for a poor man. .Alas, my son! I have 
gained evil renown among those who have sons, because of you, since you are an evil, 
ignoble, and unlearned son. For it were better to have a barren wife, or that one’s 
offspring should die. How comes it that I, who am rich in learning, have such base 
progeny ? Shame, my son! Tho by previous merit you have obtained human birth. 
Torn- intelligence has been destroyed by fate; you have neither wisdom nor learning.” 
[ 26 ] 

Struck to the heart by his father’s arrow-like words, and much afflicted thereby, he 
went forth alone by night, unseen by anyone, and came to Karnata-land, where by 
hard study he mastered far-famed Knowledge, that brings intelligence in its train; and 
so he became happy. Then after a long time he received deferential!}* his teacher’s 
permission to set out for home. And on the way he came to the Andhra-land. 
Here the land was made rich by stores of treasures collected by the victorious expedi- 
tions of Kakati kings; and here the river Godavari, called Gautanu, the purifier of the 
world, sprung from the hair-braid of Civa, flows thru seven mouths into the ocean. 
Now at this place there is a pure sacred ford called Hot Ford; grains of rice are easily 
cookt by being sprinkled with its w.ater. Here was found a temple of the god called 
TJsnegvara [Lord of Heat], in which was displayed the skillful craftsmanship of an 
earthly ngvakarman [the divine architect]. The minister’s son arrived there dejected 
by the thought of how far he was from his native land. Then in the middle of the night 
he saw near at hand eight women (beautiful) as flashes of lightning, with sparkling eyes 
and radiant as gold. And one, who was endowed with knowledge of the musical inter- 
vals and was skilled in the measures of song, filled with wind from her fair lips the 
kahala [some musical instrument]. Another warbled sweet tones with a richly melo- 
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dious and as it were plajdul flute that toucht her sweet lip. A drum resounded, beaten 
in time to tlie song by tlie hand of one of them; and other beautifully adorned maidens 
with melodious voices chanted a melodious song, composed according to the clear fifth 
mode, and completely entrancing the mind. With limbs intent upon the song and 
with feet following the time of the measure, another joyously danst a charming dance, 
arousing exquisite emotions. \Mien they had thus paid homage witli musical art to the 
god Qiva UsncQvara, smiling tliey called to tlie minister’s son as he stood near by, and 
then dived into tliat same water, the fair-eyed women. The young man, pondering on 
their gratuitous in\’itation, was afraid and was unwilling to dive into the verj’ hot 
lake. [69] 

At dawn he arose, and when he had gradually completed the rest of liis journey he 
arrived at the city governed by Vikramaditya. And now he rejoist his parents by his 
knowledge; for he had faultless understanding. Next he went to see the king, the 
bearer of the mark of heroism. tWien he had shown the exuberance of his learning in its 
full bloom, the king questioned him courteously, and he told him his whole story from 
the beginning, and also made known the wonderful tiling he had seen in the Andhra- 
land. Upon hearing what Guhila said, the king straightway went forth, and came to 
the Hot Ford, and took his stand in the temple. At midnight the goddesses came just 
as before, and ha\’ing finisht the dance called to Vikramrirka and disappeared. The 
hero however arose and followed hard after tliem, and saw just before him the lake of 
very hot water, on account of the heat of whose waves even birds could not pass by, 
tho they were high up in the skj”, how much less other creatures! [74] 

The women lookt upon Vikramaditya with the corners of their eyes smiling signifi- 
cantly with the essence of hidden laughter, and dived into the lake. He also sprang 
after tliem into the hot water, and there, following on foot, beheld the mighty spirits of 
heroes engaged in various sports. Tlie eight long-eyed maidens joyously took the king 
by tlie hand, when he arrived in the bosom of the lake, and led him to their city, lofty 
with many banners, and adorned with a stucco-covered palace of a tliousand jeweled 
columns, lovely with golden portals. Here the women took the king into their own 
palace and seated him there on a jeweled tlirone; and the king’s two feet, altho eon- 
stantly bathed in the glory of the head-crests of (subject) kings, were again bathed 
by the women (with water). He was honored with the customary signs of respect 
again and again, and the lovely damsels attended him, marching about him with the 
nirajana [light-swinging] and other ceremonies. And one fair-hipped maiden said to 
the king, as he sat upon the lovely throne — and she entranst him with her words, for 
she showed great skill in the use of language: [90] 

“We, 0 lord of the earth, desire you for our lord, tho Indra and the other gods might 
well seek us, because we perceive the manliness that adorns you. This magic power 
named Minuteness, she who possesses the minuteness of very slender form at the waist, 
wishes to choose you. She who shows the beauty of greatness by reason of the seeming 
burden of her hips, Greatness by name, desires you, man of great dignity! Look upon 
this one, named Lightness, by whose favor a man can walk in the sky unsupported, or 
in a performance of jugglery. And this magic power called Heaviness, having hea\-}' 
breasts, stands fixing her affection upon you, the Dignitary [literally ‘ heavj" one ’] of 
the world. And this magic power of Acquisition has come here to acquire you, who have 
acquired abundant heroism; know that the acquisition of her, O king, means the acqui- 
sition of everything else. And this Supremacy here, O king, waits yoxu- pleasure, by 
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irhose favor a man shall be able to do, to undo, and to do othenvise. Dominion here 
sues for you, she into whose dominion this whole universe of gods, demons, and men is 
delivered, when she but casts a sidelong glance at them. Favor this one named Irresis- 
tible ill, who controls the winning of the blessings of attainment and irresistible will 
in all manner of conditions, and who herself wishes [to win you]. Also the magic powers 
of entering other bodies, and the rest, as many as there are, all attend the glorious feet 
of these eight Great Magic Powers. TOth these eight goddesses and their attendants, 
0 king, rule this kingdom in proper fashion ndthout opposition.” [ 112 ] 

When King Vikramaditya heard these words, a smile lent beaut3' to his cheeks as 
he answered the maidens: “ These words of yours are dependable, and I am exceed- 
inglj' gratified by them. Gratification is the fruit which men in the world derive from 
the successful performance of deeds. I did not come hither for this kingdom, nor for 
enjoyment, nor for the acquisition of magic powers and the like, but simplj- to see a 
marvelous sight. Be not angry at me, if without intending offense I fail to do as you 
saj', but pardon me, j’our lad3’ships.” So since the noble king was thus determined to 
leave them, they gave him eight jewels, for obtaining their own powers. Then he 
took leave of them and went out from the hot lake. [ 123 ] 

And as he was returning to Ujja3'inl, he saw upon the road an aged brahman, who 
had reacht the great age that makes a man hoary; he leaned upon a staff and walkt 
with tottering footsteps. The king in compassion askt him: “ Where do 3’ou wish to 
go, being shattered with old age, 0 brahman ? ” Thus questioned he told the king the 
occasion of his wandering: “ I am called Msnugarman, of the Ka53'apa famil3% dwelling 
in Kancl-cit3’, and continuall3’ harast b3’ misfortune. I have an aged wife, of e's'il dis- 
position and sharp-tongued, who has borne man3’ children. She has at various times 
re'viled me for m3* poverty, saying: ‘ A curse on this life, fool! You are perpetually a 
pauper, because you have no intelligence in business and are always in trouble. From 
the time of my marriage down to this ver3* da3' my garments have alwa3*s been worn to 
countless shreds, and m3* life has been spent in miser3'. From constantl3* sleeping on 
the ground m3* limbs are all a mass of lumps, and there is not food enough for m3* bell3*, 
not to speak of getting an3* other happiness. Yhen a man has no money, he comes to 
be lookt upon as dead; even his famil3* depart, unwilling to dwell with him. A girl who 
is married to a man bereft of knowledge, intelligence, and mone3*, is cast off also b3* her 
relations. A woman whose husband dies 3*oimg is better off than one who is the wife 
of a pauper, for the latter is held in low esteem.’ Pierst b3* these m3* wife’s e-\*il words 
as b3* an arrow, I am now come forth, to find either wealth or destruction.” Hearing 
his words, the king, his mind being like a mirror [reflecting the emotions of others], 
straightwa3* gave him those eight jewels and told him their powers. Thereupon the 
brahman, ha^*ing gained what he desired thru their acquisition, and being freed from 
his gra3* hairs, went to his house, in possession of the magic powers. -And Vikramarka 
returned to his own cit3*. [ 150 ] 

“ O king, if 3*ou or an3*one else on earth has such fortitude, courage, and magnani- 
mit3*, let him adorn this throne.” And the king returned to the inner palace, per- 
ceiring that the prescribed time had past b3* on account of his curiosit3* to hear the 
noble tale thus told by the statue. 

Here ends the ivceniy-first story 
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Brief Recension op 21 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen 

Once a certain stranger came to the king (saying): “O king, I have seen a strange 
thing. There is a city named Yoginlpura, where is a shrine of Katyayanl. I stopt 
there, and at midnight from the middle of a lake tliere came forth eight divine Nayakas 
[heroie or semi-divine nymphs], who performed homage with the sixteen-fold rites 
before the goddess, with dancing and song, and then entered the water again. Such a 
sight I have seen.” Hearing this tlie king went to the goddess’s shrine at that place. 
And at midnight the eight Nayakfis performed their divine worship, with dancmg and 
singing, and went into the water again. The king also went in after them. There he 
saw a marvelous palace; and they presented themselves to the king, and offered him 
hospitality, and said: “ 0 king, take this kingdom.” The king said: “I have a king- 
dom.” They said: “ 0 king, we are satisfied witli you.” The king said: “ Who are 
you ? ” They replied : “ We are the eight Great Magic Powers.” So saying they gave 
him eight jewels, and said: “ Know that this is our victorious form; whatever magic 
power you wish, you shall receive it.” Thus addrest the king went away again. And on 
the way back a certain brahman blest him (and said) : “ 0 king, give me just something 
to eat.” Thereupon the king gave lum the eight jewels. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the ticenly-first story 
Jainistic Recension of 21 

TMien King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-first statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramuditya’s mounts this tlirone." And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was tliat magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “0 king. 

In Avantl-city, the noble King Vikrama. His minister Buddhisagara [‘ Ocean of 
Wisdom ’] had a son Buddhigekhara [‘ Diadem of Wisdom ’], but in name alone was he 
that, not in development. One time his father gave him instruction, sajdng: “You 
are born a fool in our family, for you do not studj' knowledge. Por: 

1. Knowledge, verily, is man’s highest beauty, a secret store of treasure; knowl- 
edge is the source of enjoyment, glory, and happiness, it is the Teacher of 
Teachers [or, revered of the reverend]; knowledge is a friend in foreign lands, 
it is the supreme Godhead; knowledge is held in honor among kings, rather than 
wealth; one who has not knowledge is a beast! ” 

Hearing this he went into a far country, and in a certain place took up the study of 
knowledge. Afterwards, as he was returning to his own city, on the way he stopt at 
eventide in a temple in a certain city. There at midnight eight divine women came 
forth from a lake in front of the temple, and entered into that temple, and paid homage 
to the Supreme Deity, the glorious Yugadideva, with lotus-flowers rich in fragrance, 
and danst before him. In the morning, as the5' were going away again, they said to 
Buddhigekliara: “ Ho there, do you too come.” So he went witli them to the bank of 
the pond, and they jumpt in and disappeared in the middle of the pond. But he saw 
that the water was blazing brightly, and was afraid, and remained where he was. 
This marvel the minister’s son saw', and told the king on his arrival. Thereupon the 
king out of curiosity went to that place, and saw the temple, and the blazing lake 
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before it. So be remained by night in the temple there, and beheld all the homage and 
the dancing performed by the divine rvomen. And as they rrere going away in the 
morning they said to him : “Do you come too.” So the king went with them to the 
edge of the lake, and tliey jumpt and disappeared in the middle of the lake. The king 
also jumpt after them, and fell in. Then he saw before him a great city; and those 
divine women met Mm, and said to the king: “ 0 hero, we are rejoist that you have 
come. Take tMs our kingdom, and enjoy mar\'elous delights.” The king then said: 
“ I have a kingdom aheady, and by your grace there is notMng else that I need. But 
tell me this; who are you, and what is tliis place ? ” Thus askt they said: “ "We are 
the eight Great Magic Powers, and this is our city of amusement in the lower world. 
TVe are gratified bj' tlie sight of you; take these eight jewels of great power.” So he 
took them, and taking leave of the women set out on Ms return. On the way a beggar 
askt the king for alms, saj-ing: “ 0 king, I am a pauper from birth, and having been 
fiercely remled by my wife in a quarrel, I reflected: 

2. Since such as I are not (created) for religion, because we are not devoted to it, 
nor for wealth [worldly advantagel cither; since love is given to those who have 
wealth, just on account thereof, and since no one can ever obtain salvation [for 
the four objects of human desire, compare p. 25S, lines 7 ff.]; then who, pray, are 
we, and for what purpose are we produced I know tlie reason! To give a 
meaning to tlie words of tliose who say ‘ Tho li\'ing — dead ’ ! 

Thus distrest I have left my home and am wandering. Now I have seen today for the 
first time your form, wMch reveals the possession of the eight Great Magic Powers. 
So now I shall surely receive an inconceivable profit” Hearing this the king reflected: 
“ Ah, because of poverty a man is scorned even by Ms wife. 

3. * Why, fair one, do you not act fairly ? ’ ‘ ^"hy do you not yourself ? ’ ‘ Shame 
on you, you have a shrewish tongue.’ * TVho is more irritable and given to harsh 
scolding than you ? ’ ‘ O ^ile woman, you are quarreling at every step! ’ ‘ You’re 
the son of a \Tle wretch!’ — YTiat happiness can there be for a married couple 
who are ever afilicted with the torment of such fierce quarreling ? 

TVhat a difference there is in men’s actions (and tlicir fortunes as a result thereof) ! 

4. Some men nourish a thousand, some nourish (only) tlieir own bellies, and some 
give nourishment not even to themselves alone; so good and evil deeds have 
their complete fruition.” 

Thereupon the king’s heart was moved with great compassion, and he gave him the 
eight jewels. In the words of tlie verse: 

6. IMio is so generous as Vikrama in this world ? For he gave to a man annoyed 
by misfortune the eight wish-granting jewels, wMch were given Mm by the eight 
Magic Powers in their gracious pleasure. 

'Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends fkc iiccnly-first dory in the Thirly-tico Tales of the Throne 
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22. Story of the Twenty-second Statuette 
Vikrama wins Kamaksi’s quicksilver for another man 
SotrxHEBX Recension of 22 

l^Tien the Idng again attempted to mount the throne, another 
statue said: “ 0 king, only he who has the magnanimity and other 
virtues of Vikrama maj’^ mount this throne.” The king said: “ 0 
statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” She said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

Once while Vikramaditya was king he went forth to travel about the 
earth. And after visiting all manner of places of pilgrimage, temples, 
cities, and mountains, he beheld once a certain city surrounded by 
great jeweled walls, adorned with skj'-scraping palaces, and contain- 
ing various Qiva-shrines and Visnu-houses. He went into a Visnu- 
house outside this cit 5 % and after bathing in the fair pond situated 
there did homage to the god: 

1. “ O lord of the world, I know that silence is the only way to 
sing Thy praise. Not even the supreme Brahma knows Visnu, 
who is out of the range of words. 

2. No other do I speak of or hear or think on, no other do I call to 

mind or revere or resort to, save only Thy glorious feet. O glorious 
Supreme Spirit, who dwellest with Qri [ = LaksmI; the phrase 
maj’’ also be rendered ‘ habitation of glorj’- grant that we may 
serve Thee with homage. ^ 

3. Pardon all my sin, whether done by hand or foot, sprung from 
action, voice, or body, or originating in the ear or eye or mind, 
accomplisht or unaccomplisht [that is, merelj* planned]. Had, 
hail, illustrious Mukunda fS^isnu], Ocean of mercy. Lord of Glory 
[‘ husband of Orl ’].” 

Ha%dng offered these and other praises he sat down in the public hall. 
At this moment a certain brahman came up and sat down near the king. 
The king said: “O brahman, whence have you come?” The brahman 
said; “I am a pilgrim, traveling over the earth. And whence have you 
come, sir?” The king said: “I am a pilgrim like yourself, sir.” The 
brahman lookt at the king closely, and said: “My lord, who are you? 
You have the appearance of great glory and bear all the marks of king- 
ship ; you are worthy of a throne. Why do you wander about the earth? 
Rather I should say, who can escape the destiny written on his fore- 
head? And it is said : 

4. The mark written on the forehead (by destiny) cannot be 
wiped out even by Visnu, Qiva, Brahma, or the gods.” 
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Hearing liis words the king also agreed to them, beeause they were of 
sound sense. And it is said: 

5. One should give heed to sensible admce tho it come from a 
child, and on the other hand one should reject like a worthless 
blade of grass unreasonable ad\uce, altho it come from a man of 
glorious lineage. 

The king said: “ O brahman, whj’- do you appear so worn out ? ” 
He rephed: “ should I tell the cause of my weariness ? I am 
in the greatest trouble.” The king said: “ Tell me the cause of it.” 
The brahman said: “ 0 king, listen. Near here there is a mountain 
named Nila, where there is a goddess Kamaksl. Here is the entrance to 
an imderground cave, which is closed, and is to be opened by reciting 
the Kamaksi-chann. Inside this cave is a vessel containing quick- 
silver, by means of which the eight minerals are turned into gold. For 
twelve years I have recited the Kamaksl-charm, but the door of the 
cave has not been opened. On this account I am much distrest.” 
The king said: “ Show me the place, and I will de\Tse some means or 
other.” So he showed the place to the king, and at night they both slept 
there. The goddess came in a dream and said to the king: “ 0 king, 
whj' have you come here ? The door of the cave here will not be opened 
unless it is sprinkled with the blood of a man bearing the thirty-two 
superior marks.” Hearing these words of the goddess the king went to 
the door of the cave, and as he was putting his sword to his throat, 
the goddess said: “ 0 king, I am satisfied with you, choose a wish.” 
The king said: “ O goddess, if you are satisfied, then give the quick- 
silver to this brahman.” The goddess said: “ So be it,” and opened 
the door of the cave and gave the brahman the quicksilver. The 
brahman went to his own place, praising the king; and the king re- 
turned to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
fortitude and magnanimity are found in you, then moimt upon this 
throne.” Ajid the king was silent. 

Here ends the ticenly-second story 


Metric.4l Euceksion of 22 

Then once more the Hng, desirous of hearing a tale, askt the statue for one, saying: 
“ Tell a tale.” And she addrest herself to Eng Bhoja and began the narration, 
delighting the hearts of those who satin his assembly with her smiling glances. “ Yoiur 
desire for a story makes me communicative, O Mng; do not think scornfidly that I am 
but a wooden image, but give heed. [6] 
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Desirous of seeing wondrous sights. King Vikramaditj’a traveled over the whole 
earth with his sword as his sole companion. One time, when he was wearied and over- 
come with the burning rays of the sun, he strolled in a certain wood looking for a place 
to rest. Here a breeze, that carried the fragrance of the many garlands adorning the 
crest of the goddess Katyayanl, dispelled the king’s weariness. So he stayed in this 
wood and bathed in a beautiful lake, and beheld (the image of) KatyayanI, and sat 
down at a considerable distance from her. Now a certain weary brahman came 
thither from somewhere or other, and looking the king over from head to foot said: 
“ I recognize you, sir, as a person worthy of respect, by the usual marks of hands, feet, 
and eyes which characterize universal emperors who rule the world. Who are you, 0 
tiger among men, and whence [or, why] have you come to Kun^na, wandering thru the 
forest to arrive at Kundina-citj* ? Tell me.” Thus prest for an answer the king said: 
[ 21 ] 

“I am a k 5 atriya, Wkramaditya, come here from the city of UjjajTnI. My business, 
be informed, is only my own pleasure.” Hearing his words the hairs on the brahman’s 
body stood upright from joy; he shook his head repeatedly, and his fingers repeatedly 
trembled; and again he said to tlie king, out of curiosity, for he knew well his great 
power, unequalled by any other: “And where are your chowri e-bearers and tent- 
carriers gone to? AlTiere is your white parasol, charming as the autumn moon? In 
what place rest your feet today, whose toe-nails are like touchstones for the ruhies 
in the crests of your throng of vassals [that is, are rubbed by them] ? In what sort of 
an inner harem, proud in the charming beautj" and loveliness of dinne women, are you 
abiding here, 0 lord of the whole earth ? A man like myself is not able to enjoy happi- 
ness even when he gets it; why are you throwing away wantonly the human happiness 
which you have obtained ? I went to the city of KuQcI and dwelt there attending 
KamaksI, who dwells in the cave, with constant devotions, to obtain the magic power of 
quicksilver; but tho I performed many pious exertions, and grew thin from not tak- 
ing food, the goddess did not become propitiated by me, even after twelve years of 
ascetic practice. So I cried shame upon the goddess, and left KnncI and am wandering 
sadly distrest about the earth, rugged with inaccessible mountains. But as for you, 
why are you wandering thru forest after forest ? Return again to your city; do not 
needlessly submit to suffering like me.” [43] 

Hearing his words the king smiled and replied: “ This is my mode of conduct, 
brahman; who can oppose his own nature ? But let this matter rest; I wUl be your 
helper, 0 brahman, to get you the magic quicksilver; proceed to the city of Kancl.” 
Thus mged by the king the learned brahman went, together with him, to the place 
where KamaksI was. And when he had bathed in the water of the Yegavatl river, the 
king fasted there with the brahman, and gazed upon Yisnu, the lord of Hastigiri [the 
district in which Kafici is located], and abode there over night. The king arose again 
early in the morning, and bathed in the large fair lake, and went to abide for three 
mghts by the door of Kamaksl’s cave, intent on his pious purpose. And in a dream the 
great goddess appeared to the king, and said: “ If you desire to get the magic quick- 
silver, do as I say. The magic quicksilver shall be obtained when an offering is made 
to the Directions with blood coming from the neck of a man bearing the thirty-two 
superior marks.” Hearing her words, there being no (other) such man at hand, he 
started to plunge his sword into bis own throat. Then straightway HamaksI became 
satisfied with the king; and he, being mged to choose a wish, chose with benevolent 
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purpose: “Give tlie quicksilver to that noble brahman.” Thus implored she agreed, 
and gave tlie elixir to the noble brahman, and disappeared. Ha^•ing performed this 
great act and achieved for the brahman lus soul's desire, Vikramiidilya returned to the 
city of Ujjayinl. 

At tlicse words of the statue King Bhoja turned back. 

Here ends the ticcnlysceond story 

Brief Recen-siox of 22 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

Once tlie king went to see what was done in various lands. And ns he was going 
along the road alone, on tlie banks of tlie Ganges he saw a brahman of dejected coun- 
tenance. Tlie king said: " Reverend sir, why so downcast ? ” The brahman said: 
“ 0 lang, why should I say ? My toil has gone for nolliing, there has been no fruit of 
it. In a distant mountain tliere is a goddess KamiiksT; and there is a cave, in wliich is a 
jar of quicksilver. The magic power of the quicksilver may be obtained by performing 
services tliere. However, I have performed services for twelve years, and still have not 
obtained it. For this reason I am sad.” Then the king said: “ Go, show me tlie 
place.” So they both came to the place at sunset, and rested there. The goddess 
revealed a dream (to the king): “ O king, if a man b offered up here, then the door of 
the cave will be opened, and the magic power of the quicksilver obtained.” Hearing 
thb the king went to the door of tlie cave, and said : " Let the goddess of thb place be 
appeased with my bodj'.” And he started to cut off hb head; whereupon tlie goddess 
appeared to him and said: “ I am appeased, and grant you a wish.” The king said: 
“ Let tins brahman obtain the magic power of the quicksilver.” The goddess agreed, 
and caused tlie door to open (sajdng) : “ Brahman, the door of the cave is opened, and 
the magic power shall be yours.” So the magic power became his, and he was made 
happy. The king returned to hb own city. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend thb throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the itrenly-second story 

J.U^^STIC Recexsiox of 22 

"When King Bhoja again on anoUier occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-second statue said: 
“ O king, he who has magnanimity like Mkramuditya’s mounts upon tlib throne.” 
And when tlie king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: 
“ Olang, 

In AvanU-city, tlie noble King Vikrama. One time as he was wandering abroad to 
s-iew various strange sights, in a certain shrine he prabed the reverend Adipurusa 
[* Primeval Soul *, = Yugadideva, tlie First Jina] as follows: 

1, " O lord of the world, I know that silence b the only way to sing Tliy prabe; 
(only) one who does not know engages in (verbal) pnuse of the Jina, who b 
out of tlie range of words. 

2. Ko other do I spc.ak of or revere or rely on, no other do I hear or sacrifice to 
or think on. O revered Blessed One. free from passions, bless my heart, as I 
grasp in adoration Thy glorious foot.” 
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Having offered tMs praise, as he stood in the temple, a certain foreigner came in, vho 
said, as they converst with one another: “ Noble Sir, you appear to be markt with 
the signs of Mngship; so how is it that you desert your kingdom and wander about ? 
Life when it is once gone does not return, since: 

3. The moon rises again and again, and lost riches may return; but youth when 
it is gone is not given again, and no man once dead comes to .life. 

Therefore enjoy the happiness which comes easily from the luxurious enjoyment of 
royal fortime.” Hearing this the king said: 

4. “ Easily obtained are the joys that come from gold, palaces, women, games, 
and yoimg elephants; easily obtained is youth also; but hard to obtain is the 
accomplishment of righteousness. 

6. Fortune is as fickle as the waves of the sea; youth lasts for but three or four 
days; life is as uncertain as an autumn cloud; what is the use of riches ? "Work 
for spotless righteousness! ” 

Then the king said again: “ But you, sir, seem like a man who desires something.” 
Said he : “0 king, 5'ou who are clever at interpreting gestures and expressions, what you 
say is true. Hear the matter which causes me grief. Upon Mount Mahanila there is a 
goddess Kamaksa, and in front of her temple is a cave, which opens by the Kamaksa- 
charm. There is a vessel of magic quicksilver inside of it. Going thither I recited the 
charm for twelve years, but the door did not open. Therefore I am exceedingly 
grieved.” Then the king reflected; “ There must be some reason; since: 

6. There is no word [syllable] that has not its charm, no herb that has not its 
medicament, no land that has not its treasure; but truly sacred texts are hard 
to master.” 

Then the king went thither with him, and remained at night in the temple. And the 
goddess came to him by night in a dream, and said: “ 0 king, why have you come 
hither ? When a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks is sacrificed here, then 
this door will open, and in no other way.” So in the morning, leaving the man asleep, 
the king went to the door of the cave; and as he was about to cut off his head, the god- 
dess stayed him by the hand, and said: “ O king, jewel of heroes, I am satisfied; 
choose a wish.” And the king said: “ H you are satisfied, then give this man the magic 
power of the quicksilver.” So Hamaksa opened the door, and gave him the magic 
power of the quicksilver. But the king went to his own city. In the words of the 
verse: 

7. Who can be compared with this Vikrama, who gave to a seeker-after-magic 
[sadhaka] the magic power of quicksilver, tho he had obtained it by sacrificmg 
his own head and worshiping the goddess ? 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 


Here ends Vie twenty-second story in the Thirty-tioo Tales of the Throne 
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23. Stojy of the Twenty-third Statuette 
Vikrama’s daily life : his evil dream 

SOTJTHEEN ReCEXSION OF 23 

TVhen the king approacht once more to ascend the throne, another 
statue said: “ O Mng, only he who has the magnanimity and other 
virtues of \ikrama is able to ascend this throne.” The king said: 
“ 0 statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “Hear, 
0 king. 

Once I'ikramarka returned to his own citj* after wandering about the 
earth, and there was great joy among all the dwellers in his city. The 
king entered his palace; and at midday he had his body anointed, 
and straightway made his toilet with sandalwood (perfume) and fine 
garments and the like, and performed the sixteen-fold service before 
the God [Ifisnu is meant], and praised the God, saying: 

1. “ Thou only art mother and father, thou only art kinsman and 
friend, thou only art knowledge and wealth, thou only art all to 
me, O God of Gods! 

2. Homage, homage to the Primeval Dwarf, to Narayana of 
infinite might, to the revered Bearer of the bow, the disc, the 
sword, and the mace; homage to Thee, the Supreme Spirit! ” 

Having thus praised the God and worshipt him, he gave to the brah- 
mans the regular gifts of brindle cows, land, sesame-grain, and so forth, 
and next gave rich largess to the poor, bliod, deaf, crippled, lame, and 
helpless. And entering into the banquet-house he first caused the 
children, daughters Ibdng at home, old men, and such (dependants) to 
eat, and tlien ate himself with the rest of his kinsfolk. And this is well 
said: 

3. T\Tien they have fed the children, daughters lixnng at home, 

old men, pregnant women, the sick, young girls, guests, and sen^- 
ants, then the remainder of the feast shall be for the husband and 
wife. -Ajid again: 

4. Let one who desires his own welfare not eat all alone; a man 
shall take his meal together with two or three kinsfolk. 

5. By eating together with two or three, or many, one attains 
the successful fruition of his desires, and the fair satisfaction of 
good fortune. 

And after eating he rested a time before arising. And it is said: 

6. A man who sits after eating gets a fat paunch; one who sleeps 
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after eating gets comfort; one who walks after eating gets long 
life; if one runs, death runs upon him. And again: 

7. Sicknesses arise in six ways; thru too much water-drinking, 
and thru eating irregularly [as to quantity or time] ; thru sleeping by 
day and thru staying awake by night; and thru retention of urine 
and excrement. 

After this, in the evening, when he had performed the evening rites 
and partaken of food, he went to his sleeping-apartment. There he 
slept upon a bed covered with a coverlet gleaming with light from a 
flood of moonbeams, and strewn with various jasmine [kunda and 
mallika] flowers. Towards daybreak the king in a dream saw himself 
mounted on a buffalo and riding towards the south [compare the hIR 
parallel]. And awakening with a start he sprang up, calling Visnu to 
mind. When he had performed the morning rites, he mounted upon 
his throne and told his dream in the presence of the brahmans. Hearing 
this Sarvajna Bhatta [‘ Doctor Eiiow-it-all ’] said: “ O king, dreams 
are of two sorts, some favorable, and some unfavorable. Now these 
are favorable: 

8. To be mounted on cows, bulls, or elephants, temples, mountain- 
peaks, or trees; to be smeared with dung; blood, and death, and 
intercourse with those with whom it is forbidden; all this in dreams 
is auspicious. 

And unfavorable are mounting on buffaloes, asses, or thorn-trees, and 
the sight of ashes, cotton-cloth, camels, tigers, serpents, boars, apes, 
and the like. And it is said: 

9. Whoever mounts upon an ass, a camel, a buffalo, or a tiger in 
a dream, certain death awaits him in six months time. 

And again: 

10. A dream in the first watch of the night has its fulfilment within 
a year, in the second within eight months, and in the third within 
three months. 

11. (A dream) coming just at dawn comes to fruition within ten 
days; if it comes at the time when the cows are turned loose, it is 
regarded as coming into effect at once. 

In short, this is an evil dream, O king, and bodes ill for you.” The Icing 
said: “ O brahman, what can be done to stop the fulfilment of this 
evil dream ? ” Sarvajna Bhatta said: “ 0 king, put on all your gar- 
ments and ornaments, and when you have attended to the ghee- 
offering, then give garments and other gifts to the (officiating) brah- 
man; and again put on new garments and cause the coronation-rite 
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to be performed for the god, and do homage to him -ndth a gift of the 
nine jewels; give the ten-fold gifts to the brahmans, and rich largess 
to the lame, blind, poor, and so forth. By this pious procedure, and 
by the blessings spoken by the brahmans, the evil results arising from 
the bad dream shall be averted.” Hearing these words of Sarvajna 
Bhatta the king did as he said, and for the purpose of giving a great 
largess left his treasury open for the space of three days. And every- 
one came and took riches to ids heart’s content. 

Ha^ung told this tale the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And the 
king was silent. 

Here ends the Itrenty-fkird story 
SIetricu, Eecexsiox of 23 

IVhen the Mng once more approach! to mount the throne, a statue told him the 
twenty-third tale. 

Once King Yikramaditya, after inspecting this whole earth, returned to the city 
that was protected by his own strong arm; where caged min as in the palaces, incited 
to speak by fair houris, were wont to teU of the valor of Yikramaditya. The city was 
prosperous thru the maintenance of justice [punningly, * thru being the seat of the 
assembly of the gods ’], and full of gilded houses [probably with punning reference to 
the heavenly city as ‘ home of Suvarna ’ = the Garuda bird], like another City of the 
Gods, with its radiant lordly riches [punningly, ‘ Vasus,’ name of a class of gods]. It 
was adorned with palaces resplendent as the moon, and tail as Kailasa-peak, as if with 
the splendor of conquered enemies. The frequent banners which waved over its streets 
overcame the sun’s heat, and the glory of the rainbow was revealed in the light of its 
jeweled xK)rtals. [12] 

The king entered his palace, being welcomed by his courtiers, together with his crowd 
of kinsmen and his wives, long anxious for his company. Now after several nights had 
been spent in the enjoyment of many and various pleasures, once the king said to his 
ministers : “ This last night, in the last watch but one, while the house was bright with 
jewel-lamps, I was sleeping together with my wives, when in a dream 1 seemed to be 
smeared with red sandalwood and mounted on a buffalo, which was enormous as a 
giant boulder fallen from Mount Anjana; and I rush! violently, all alone, in the direc- 
tion presided over by Yama [the south]. Then I awoke. Now how came this dream, 
and what manner of result does it forebode ? ” Hearing these words the ministers and 
the house-priest lookt sadly at one another, lowering their eyes. For a moment they 
were modestly silent before the king; for court-followers are right fearful of speaking an 
unpleasant thing, even tho true. Then they said [27]: “0 king, you have accurate 
knowledge about all things, and yet you wish to hear the meaning of this, which you 
know already. In general, the dreams of Ii\'ing creatures may come from the gods (in 
which case they are significant); then besides, their character may be in accordance 
with what has been seen and heard, and likewise remembered (in which case they are 
meaningless). The best dreams are declared to be mounting on a bull, an elephant, a 
palace, or the like, or a tree; also smearing with ordure, and crying, and intercourse 
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vrith those Tvith whom it is forbidden. It shall go well with a man if he is bitten (m a 
dream) by a leech, a serpent, or a lizard. Favorable also is the use of curds, milk, ghee, 
spirits, and meat; also if a man, simultaneously with the sight of bloody human flesh, is 
wrapt up in entrails, at the same time eating the head and members, O king. All 
bright colors in a dream tend to increase prosperity; (j'et) objectionable are cotton 
cloth, salt, and bones, along with ashes. Mounting of asses, camels, buffaloes, and 
withered trees shall be (regarded as) inauspicious, and the sight of camels and apes. 
The drinking of oil, honey, and mercury in a dream is objectionable, and the eating of 
rice, of sesame meal, and of sesame seeds. All dark colors are imfavorable when seen in 
a dream, except a god, a cow, a city, musk, and sapphire gems. So since you have seen 
a dream of the imfavorable class, having mounted upon a buffalo, you must institute 
a great propitiatory rite. Beyond this, you know best.” [46] 

Hearing their words he began a great propitiatory rite. He gave to the brahmans 
as much as they wisht of cattle, land, sesame-grain, and money. And opening the 
door-panels of his treasure-houses, filled with riches, the righteous king proclaimed far 
and wide over the earth, for the space of seven daj’s : “ Whatever wealth anyone wishes, 
let him take it to his heart’s content.” Hearing this proclamation all the people of the 
country took from wi thin the treasure-house riches as much as they desired. And up 
to the end of the seventh day, there were thirteen arbudas [1,300,000,000] of money 
taken from the treasure-house by the people. [56] 

King Bhoja, if there is found in j’-ou such magnanimity as in Vikramarka, then 
mount this throne of Great Indra. 

Both because of what the statue said (enjo inin g him), and at the same time because 
of the greatness of his astonishment thereat, he abandoned the throne and went into his 
own inner palace. 

Here ends the twenty-third story 

Brief Recension of 23 

Again a statue said; O king, listen. 

Once while Vikrama was king he saw an evil dream, to this effect, that he was 
mounted on a buffalo and going toward the southern quarter. Thereupon in the 
morning he told it to the knowers of the Veda and the astrologers. They said: 

1. “ Mounting on cows, bulls, or elephants, temples, mountain-peaks, or trees; 
being smeared with dung; lamentation, and a corpse, and intercourse with those 
with whom it is forbidden; all this in dreams is auspicious. 

And mounting on asses, buffaloes, bears, and apes is inauspicious. Bright things are 
auspicious, except ashes, cotton, cowries, and heaps of bones; dark things are in- 
auspicious, except elephants, horses, cows, and brahmans. So, 0 king, this mounting 
on a buffalo means something evil. Therefore let some gold be given away, to destroy 
the (effects of the) evil dream.” Hearing this the king opened up his treasure-stores 
for a day and a night (saying) : “Let anyone take away as much as he has need of.” 
The statue said; 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the twenty-third story 
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JjOJasTic Becejcsiox of 23 

When Eing Bhoja once more on another occasion had made complete preparations 
for the coronation-rite and n-as ascending the throne, the twenty-third statue said: 
“ 0 king, he who has magnanimity like Ukramaditya’s moimts upon this throne.” 
And when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: 
“ O king. 

In Avantl-city the noble E3ng Mkrama ruled supreme. His fame was made known 
to the utmost limit of the horizon, and his glorious feet were illumined by the rays of 
light from the crown-jewels of thirty-sis kings. This king arose from his bed at the 
brahman-hour [the hour before sunrise], being aroused from sleep by the auspicious 
soimds of drums and tnunpets and the voices of his many bards, and ascended a fair 
throne. Then he praj-ed to the Supreme Spirit, and reflected on (the condition and re- 
quirements of) his household, his righteous duties, and his religious performances; 
and at the conclusion of the necessary morning rites he gave some gifts of gold, and set 
his foot upon the earth. After this he took exercise by practising with the thirty-six 
kinds of weapons, had his body rubbed down in the rubbing-room, and bathed in royal 
luxury in the bath-pavilion. Then he put on (ceremonially) pure garments and offered 
homage and praise to the Supreme Lord, the noble Primeval Soul [ = Yugadideva]. 
Then in his hall of adornment the king adorned his person with aU his body-ornaments 
and decorations, and took his seat on his throne, in his own royal assembly-haU, sur- 
rounded by his retinue of ministers, grand viziers, generals, councillors, and courtiers, 
and devoted himself to the affairs of his subjects. Aiier this, at noon, the hour being 
announst by the beating of driuns, he performed the midday rites, made provision with 
gifts for the poor, helpless, and distrest, and then partook of food seasoned with the six 
flavors, sruTounded by a retinue of Hs own kinsfolk, friends, and attendants. There- 
upon he took betel well mixt with camphor-water, and had his body anointed with 
sandalwood, saffron, aloe, and musk perfumes, and slept for a while, on his left side, 
upon a golden bed, and on a double-sided pillow of down stuft with goose-feathers. 
Since: 

1. -A man who sits after eating gets a fat paunch; one who lies flat on his back 
(after eating) gets strength; one who lies on his left side, long life; if he runs, 
death runs upon him. 

After this he took up worldly pleasures, now amusing himself with his parrots, minas, 
swans, and other birds, now enjoying the company of charming women whose conver- 
sation was clever with all manner of tricks of speech, now being entertained by the 
dancing of girls. Finally at evening in the royal assembly-hall he gave the gifts 
customary for the evening, while the chowrie was waved over him by beautiful women 
whose arms resounded with the sound of charming bracelets, and his head was adorned 
with the white parasol, and he was attended by his thirtj'-six royal entertainers. Here- 
upon he performed the evening religious rites, and, after completing all the required 
acts for the evening, lay down to sleep at bed-time, his heart being purified by medita- 
tion on God and the persons worthy of reverence [guru]. Thus the time past for the 
king in the enjoyment of all worldly pleasures. 

One time this king saw an e\il dream in the last part of the night, and awoke crjing 
“ O Supreme God, Most Eeverend Jina, Omniscient Lord! ” .And arising from his 
coueh in the morning he told his evil dream to his ministers. Then the ministers said 
“ O king, this is an e\Tl dream, and forebodes some misfortune.” Hearing this the 
king thought: 
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2. “ Transitory are our bodies, our wealth lasts not forever, and death is always 
nigh; let a store of righteousness be accumulated.” 

So the king opened up his treasury for three days, and caused a proclamation to be 
made in the city: “ Hear, ye people! For one time let any and every one take what- 
ever thing he desires and depart with it.” Thus he gave great largess for three days, 
to avert the consequences of his evil dream. In the words of the verse: 

3. 0 the generosity of Vikrama! Who, when he merely saw an evil dream, let his 
treasury be plundered for three days by the people of the city. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the twenty-third story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


24. Story of the Twenty-fourth Statuette 
A strange inheritance: Calivahana and Vikrama 
SotTTHEBN Recension of 24 

When the king was again ascending the throne, another statue 
said: “ 0 king, whosoever has the magnanimity and other virtues of 
Vikrama, he and no other is worthy to ascend this throne.” The king 
said; “ 0 statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said; 
“Hear, 0 king. 

In Vikramaditya’s kingdom there was a city named Purandarapuri. 
Here dwelt a certain rich merchant, who had four sons. In the course 
of a long time this merchant, having grown old, fell sick; and at the 
time of his death, he called his four sons and said: “ My sons, after I 
am dead, whether you four live in the same place or not, in time there 
will arise a quarrel among you. Therefore before my death 1 have made 
a division of property among you four, in order of age. Right here im- 
der the four feet of my bed I have buried the four portions; take them 
in order, from the oldest to the yoimgest.” And they agreed to do this. 
Now when the father had departed this life, the four brothers lived in 
harmony for a month. But then a quarrel arose among their wives. 
And thereupon they reflected: “ Why this quarrel ? While our father 
was still alive he made an allotment for us four; so we will take the 
allotted property as placed under his bed, and actually getting our 
parts we shall live in peace.” So digging under the bed, they brought 
forth from under its four feet four copper vessels. Of these there was 
earth in one vessel, coals in one, bones in one, and straw in one. 
Seeing these four things, the four brothers were greatly perplext and 
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said to one another: “H'ell! our father has indeed made a complete 
dimsion! But this -way of making it, — who can understand?” Thus 
speaking they went into the council and told the storj* there, but the 
coimciUors could not imderstand the way of dividing it. After this the 
four brothers went to all the cities in which experts were found, and 
told that matter to them, but even they could not solve it. Once they 
came to XJjjaj’inl, and went into the king’s coimcil, and told of the mat- 
ter of the allotment before the king and the council [or, the king’s coun- 
cil], but the king and the council did not imderstand the way of allot- 
ment. After this they came finallj’ to the city of Pratisthana, and told 
the nobles of that place; but they also did not know the solution. At 
this time Qahvahana was there in the house of a potter. And hearing 
that matter he came forward and said to the nobles: “Good sirs, what 
mysterj' is here, and what mar\'el? How is it that you do not know the 
method of this allotment? ” They said: “Young man, to us it is a mar- 
vel and a mystei^’^; if you know how, tell us the method of the allot- 
ment.” Qalivjihana said: “These foirr are the sons of one rich man. 
TVhile their father was still alive he made an allotment for them in 
order, from the oldest to the yoimgest, in the following way. To the 
oldest he gave earth: that means, he gave (him) all the land which he 
possest. To the next he gave straw: that is, he gave (him) aU the grain 
which he had. To the third he gave bones: that is, he gave (him) all 
the cattle that he had. To the fourth he gave coals : that is, he gave 
(him) all the gold that he had.” Thus the problem of their allotment 
was solved by Qahvahana, and they went to their own city content. 

But when King Vikrama heard how this allotment had been solved, 
he was astonisht, and sent a letter to the city of PratisAana, sajung; 
“ Greetings to the noble folk dwelling in the city of Pratisthana, who are 
devoted to the six sacred duties of sacrificing and conducting of sacri- 
fice (for others), studjdng and teaching, ghung and recehung gifts; 
and who are intent on all the %-irtues, including the abstentions and ob- 
servances (of Yoga?). King Vikrama asks after your health, and says: 
let the person in your town who solved the problem of the allotment of 
those four (brothers) be sent into my presence.” And when the nobles 
had read the letter which the king sent, they called Qahvahana and 
said: “ ^ahvahana, the supreme emperor of emperors, whose feet are 
worshipt by all his rival kings, Vikrama, king in UjjayinI, who is a 
tree of wishes to all supphants, summons you. Go to him.” Said he: 
“ What sort of a king is Vikrama ? I will not go at his summons. K 
he has any business with me, let him come himself; I have no business 
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witli him.” Hearing his words the nobles sent back a letter to the king, 
saying: “ He will not go.” And when the king heard the purport of 
what was written in the letter, his body was aflame with the fire of 
anger; and he went forth attended by his eighteen-fold complete army, 
and came to the city of Pratisthana, and beleaguered it. And he sent 
messengers to Qalivahana, who came to Qalivahana and said: “0 
^alivahana, King Vilrrama, the overlord of all kings, summons you; 
so come and see him.” And Qalivahana said: “ Messengers, I will 
not see the king alone; surrounded by a complete army of the four 
parts [compare four lines below], on the field of battle will I see Vikrama. 
Let your honors tell the Icing this.” Hearing these words the messen- 
gers repeated them even thus to the king. When he heard this King 
Vikrama came forth to the battle-field to fight. But ^alivahana took 
some clay in the potter’s house, and made with it elephants and horses 
and chariots and foot-soldiers, and brought them to life with a charm; 
and with this four-fold army he went out from the city and came to 
the field of battle. And at the time when the two hosts were ad- 
vancing: 

1. The circle of the heaven was confused with alarm, and the 
ocean became greatly perturbed; in the lower world the serpent- 
king trembled, and the earth-supporting mountains quaked; the 
earth was terrified, and the great serpents spewed venom beyond 
measure; thus the whole universe was variously stirred at the 
advance of the king’s host. 

2. The glorious armies shone with endless troops of horses im- 
petuous as gusts of wind, and crowds of impassioned elephants; 
the entire heaven was hidden by banners, chowries, and pennants, 
and the three worlds were filled with shrill war-drums and tabors 
and the sound of kettle-drums. 

3. The whole sky was pervaded with the quantities of dust struck 
up by the feet of the horses; the atmosphere between (heaven 
and earth) was completely concealed by royal parasols, and the 
earth was covered with warriors; the sound of the drums could not 
be heard by the ear for the rattle of the chariots, as the host came 
forward with shouts of the warriors, inspiring great terror. 

Then the two armies clasht. At this time: 

4. ' With clubs, arrows, knives, battle-knives [.?], maces, bludgeons, 
and halfmoon-shaped darts; with iron arrows, javelins, plow- 
toothed clubs, lances, spears, and daggers; with tridents [like, 
^iva’s], and many other sharp divine weapons, including the 
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disc (of Visnu) and the vajra-club (of Indra) ; thus the battle was 
fought against each other bj' the brave warriors of the two hosts, 
when they joined in conflict. Then in the battle: 

5. Some noble warriors were struck down and fell lifeless on the 
field of battle; some, tho they fell imconscious (from blows), 
came to themselves and rose up by their own powers; some, 
mindful of glory as the highest blessing, burst forth in loud laugh- 
ter, bent on their own destruction, and ran forward overcoming 
their fear of death, showing audacity in respect to the body. 

6. Some were seized with trembling because of fear of conflict 
with the enemy; some, their bodies pierst with mortal wounds, 
became the lovers of the heavenlj’’ njnnphs [that is, died]; some, 
of daimtless heroism, altho they were smitten in the belly by the 
enemy, and their entrails himg out, yet with their bodies split 
open with wounds went forward fearlessly to fight the foe. 

7. Then the combatants’ heaps of knives and other weapons shone 
like the sea, while the pile of hair, smews, heads, and entrails (of 
the slain) seemed like Mount Qaivala; the bodies of the noble 
elephants which were fallen seemed like the dead bodies of such 
a great ocean of men, and their bones in the blood like (sss-) 
shells (in such an ocean). 

Thus a terrible battle took place, and Vikramarka destroyed the army 
of ^alivSliana. And ^ahvahana was much dejected; but remember- 
ing the boon given him bj' his father, saying “ In time of distress ceU 
upon me,” he called to min d his father, the serpent-prince fesa. ^esa 
sent forth all his serpents, which stimg the whole army cf Tzkrama- 
ditya, so that they were completely paralyzed and fell upm ire betiie- 
field. Thereupon King Vikrama returned alone to his cfty; and in 
order to bring his army back to life, he stood in water cn to ine waist 
for the space of a year, and recited prayers to Vasuki [En-thersspent- 
king]. After this Vasuki became satisfied with him ana said: O 
king, choose a wish.” The king said: “ 0 serpsf4±r- if yen are 
propitiated, then give me a jar of nectar to bnrg to Ine rny army, 
which is paralyzed by the power of the serpents’ Ten-nm,” TasnH 
consented, and gave him a jar of nectar. And King VSnama took trie 
jar of nectar; and as he was on the way back a certain brahman came, 
up to him, and recited a blessing: 

8. “ May the rod-like tusk of Visnu in the anise cc a boar arenerf 
you — (the tusk) upon which the earth, iarinn the ErmaiaTn: inr 
its pinnacle, assumed the majes^ cf a (rmral^ aarasr-h” 
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earth, balanst on the top of the tusk of the boar-god, is likened to a 
parasol, the tusk being the rod or handle, and the Himalaya the 
crest on the top of it.] 

Then the king said: “ 0 brahman, whence have you come.?’ ” The 
brahman said: “ I come from Pratisthana-city.” The king said: 
“ What have you to say ? ” The brahman replied: “ Your majesty is 
a wishing-stone for all petitioners, since you are able to give any good 
thing desired. Now I have a desire for a certain good thing; if you 
win grant it, then I will tell you what it is.” The king said: “ I will 
give you whatever you ask.” The brahman said: “ Give me the jar 
of nectar.” The king said: “ By whom were you sent ? ” The brah- 
man replied: “ I was sent by G^livahana.” Hearing this the king 
reflected: “ Since I first said to him ‘ I null give it,’ if I now do not 
give it, it will be a disgrace and a sin. So by all means I must give it.” 
The brahman said: “ O king, why do you hesitate ? You are a right- 
eous man, and a righteous man’s promise is not taken back. And thus 
it is said: 

9. Tho the sun rise in the western quarter, tho Mount Meru be 

moved and fire become cold, tho a water-lily bloom forth on a 
rock upon a mountain-top, the promises of righteous men shall 
not be taken back. And so: 

10. Even today Civa does not give up (the poison) kalakuta 
(which he swallowed at the churning of the ocean); the world- 
tortoise still carries the earth upon his back; the sea still endures 
the underworld fire, hard tho it be to endmre. The righteous stand 
by what they have agreed to.” 

The king said: “You have spoken truly. Take the jar of nectar.” 
So saying he gave it to him; and the brahman went to his own place, 
praising the king. And the king returned to Ujjayini. 

Having told this tale the statue said to the king: “0 king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twenty-fourth story 
AIethical Recension of 24 

Again choosing an auspicious day, the diadem [that is, best] of kings joyfully came 
forward to make himself the diadem of the throne [to seat himself upon it], when a 
statue, perceiving it, addrest the king with bright-shining words to prevent his 
action, and said: “ 0 noble king, there was an earth-lord in ttiic universe who slew his 
foes with the fire of majesty derived from repeated coronation-ceremonies. While this 
king ruled, the earth was full of grain; rivers flowed wnth curds and milk, and trees 
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dript viith honey; the subjects under this king had no lildng fn- 
did not make ■n’orldly advantage their sole aim, and vere not 
love [referring to the three main objects of human desire, rcligiot;.' 
and love]. [10] 

\Miile the king, thus entirels' devoted to righteousness, 
missive earth, a great quarrel arose among certain hrotliers. .'c*., 
sons of a merchant, came to Vikramaditya for an allotment r-,: tr 
quarrel. And they said to him: “ Attend, O protector of tic rSir. 
would have our inheritance apportioned equitably; let your Esys;; 
our quarrel, what it is.” And being questioned by the long, Iheytjii 
order: “ There is in the land a certain city named Purandrapu.'i. 
gods is not superior to it, but is outstript by its fortune; aaf era 1' 
divine architect] is ashamed when he beholds its architectiiiE,fcrits5 
of the stars [the sky] bs' the height of its charming palaces. Eseoa: 
datta by name, was possest of a very beautiful residence, buill b ej 
had thousands of cows, which waUct slowly bj’ reason of the wijlt < 
and a hundred burden- j'okes bearing (pails of) milt- ever cameasdv; 
them. He had a thousand stores of all sorts of grain, which \ied v 
Mount Mem by night and day. [28] In our father’s house there ws; 
of gold, righteously acquired, and as high as the peak of Smaeni. 
dred great villages, so rich in grain tliat their inhabitants could net he 
afflictions that drought produces. Such a merchant was om fib-- ' 
Wealth incarnate; the world was pervaded with his glory thstsv.- 
like a torrent. In. the course of time our father desired to pass"'-- 

[that is, to die]. And he said, O king, to his four sons: ‘ Mv sce^. 

them by no means in low esteem. Allotments between brother t-.— 1 
of old; and I have di\-ided my property for you, under thef«t«~'^ 
placed there for you, and live thereby, each with his share.’ 
our father, attended only by his karma, went to where we car— 
eye at least. Then when we had completely performed ourb-^-V 
duty of sons, according to the custom of our caste, we dura;;- L 
the four legs of the bed, and looking eagerly beheld four cc--r.*-~', ' 
these clay was placed; another was filled with straw; m 
and in the last, bones. Seeing these four vessels filled with i?-:: 

‘ Now what is it that our wise father has done here? ’ AndS^.ciir™' 
with one another, to discover what this means we have co-* ' 

are the refuge of mortals.” [62] ' ''—ir- 

Hearing their words the long straightway sent for tk 
consider the matter. But they, after consideration, saij f- 
the third or merchant caste]: “ Since your father was a;---, '' 
tainlj’ not without a purpose that he deposited these ccai ' 

be decided by experts.” Thus addrest the vaigyas -"r: 

villageandtowntoanother, they met only with ridicule, ^ 

and saw Qalivahana. Then the vaigya’s sons told hh- ^ ' 
the ground of the dispute, the son of Qesa said: " Hear a— -L " 

up now your dispute. You have received allotments frac . 'X 

mention of his (various sorts of) property. In gi^■in^y^,J "'ub; 
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resDSctivelv, he gave to each of yoa the sort of property denoted thereby. AD grahu 
be understood by stravr; earth is indicated by day; aD metals by coals; and property 
consisting of cattle, goats, and sheep by bones. In property live-stock is one qsarte, 
gold and other metals are thought to make a half, land is assumed to make three- 
quarters, and grain makes property complete. Thus token-vrise your father the ms-- 
chant disposed of his -sveslth among yon, in order of age; even thus do you take it'’ 
“ So be it,” said the merchants, and returned to thdr home, and made thdr families 
prosperous 'tvilh the fortunes mven by thdr father. fTS] 

When Eng Tikramaditya heard of this drcumstance, he sent men to bring ^SEva- 
fia-nn to tiim- But Trhen the youth heard the command, even tho it vras from the hi"; 
of the vhole earth, he made a discourteous anssver, oSendve to the ear. And the 
messengers returned again and told the lord of Ujiayim: “ 0 king, there is a very 
stranse condition of things at Pratisthana; the people there all look upon this bey as 
king, and, tho vre bore your orders, he attackt us and cast ns forth.” Hearing thse 
TTords the king’s eyes vrcre straightrray inSamed vrith anger, and he vrent forth vith 
his army to destroy ^alivahana. Arriving at Pratisthana, while Eng Yikramaditva 
halted still for a moment, the rings of gates were broken down by his army. Then the 
youth, surrounded by the citizens who quickly collected, prayed to his father Cesa, 
having no other refuge. And a toy army of elephants, horses, and infantry, whirij the 
boy had made in play, was all (animated and) armed with all the terrors of the great 
Worid-d^truction; and all the mighty buildings which were m the city of Pratifthans 
were animated by the povrer of C-ssa, and moved forward to battle. And when the bay 
^•alivahana mounted the wail which surrounded the city, it also received the pow^ of 
motion, and he moved forvard with it. Then there ensued a battle of the two bests, 
and serpents sent by came against the army of Ylkramarka; his human army rras 
burnt up by the venomous Sre of the serpents. What comparison is there betwesa 
serpents, of divine nature, and short-lived men r [97] 

When his army was thns destroyed, the majestic Eng Tikramaika was eager to 
revive his host, being bent on saving his followers. So be went to Alonnt Alandara, 
and, with his mind wholly bent on this one purpose, propitiated Yasnki,the overlonlo: 
the right tribes of serpents. Having obtained from him, his enemy, the gift of a jar o! 
nectar, as he was on the vray back, intending to bring the army to life, he saw tvo 
brahmans. They were like the Agvins for beauty, like the sun and moon for majesty, 
like two Alaruts for courage, like two Paulastya princs for grace. Bailing thrir rimt 
hands, the two false brahmans conferred upon the kim^ blKsinss ausuiing happmess, 
and then said to him: “T'on are kind to the wretched, O king; it is only in you that the 
prayers of suppliants find their fruition. You have made DadhIcL QIbi, Jimutavahsra, 
Afigegvaia, and other (rivers of old) to be forgotten, O king, by your gifts, sur^ssszz 
the smtors' desres. Co ming from the lower world after getiins a potion and an eSrir 
from Bali, yon gave them to two brahmans [see Story 19]; there is nothing teat is 
grudged by a noble man (like yon). Having gained from Trikalanatha [see Story 20, 
where AIH caTl^ the ascetic Trikalajata; but the other recenrions have Trikalanatha!] 
upon the Himalaya a doth, marie wand, and rhpTk^ vou gave to a king eriled 
rrom his k i ng dom. Even the Thousand-mouthed [Visnuj is unable to tell your tsr- 
famed, marvrious, superhuman deeds; how then could anyone else tril them?” [HTl 
By th^e pleasing words his heart -was gladdened, and he said: “ Choose whatever 
yon wish, good ars.” Tins addrest the two brahmans further said to the Idng: “ Torn 
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majesty ever strives only to benefit others; give us, 0 ting, this jar-full of nectar. What 
you have once promist must be kept; do not take back yom- words.” Reflecting on 
these words of the brahmans, who spoke with the insistence of pent-up excitement, he 
askt: “ WTio are you ? ” “ Know that we are servants of the Couch of Visnu [the 
world-serpent Qesa, upon whom Visnu rests], on whose single head the world-egg rests 
as a grain of mustardseed; and we are coming to you, O king, who are bent on slaying 
his own son, and who are coming (even now for that purpose) after having obtained 
nectar from the propitiated Vasuld. ‘ My friends, ask King tfikTamarka for the nectar; 
he is kind to brahmans and cannot refuse a request; ’ thus knowing your abundance of 
virtue and incomparable heart, sent us forth. Consider now and do what is 
right.” WTien he heard these two serpent-youths, wearing brahman-forms, telling hiTn 
the truth frankly, he reflected for a moment: “ If it should be said that Mkramaditya 
ingloriously refused a gift askt for by two brahmans, the disgrace thereof could not be 
wiped out. I will give them this nectar, tho I obtained it by ascetic toil; so let right- 
eousness prosper, even tho the desires of m3' enemies prosper with it.” So the king 
gave the nectar to the two deceptive brahmans, retaining his self-composure, and 
remembering the matter of the boon he had obtained from the Great Lord [see Section 
rV, page 23]. “ Even the immortals cannot escape destiny; how then can others ? ” 
Thus making up his mind, he went to fight against Calivahana. [143] 

0 king, if there is anyone upon earth who is able to do thus, he alone were worthy 
to moimt upon this king’s throne. 

And King Bhoja, hearing this stor3’ as told by the statue, went into his house 
reflecting on the glorious Mkramadit3’a. 

Eere ends the ttcenty-fourth story 

Brief Recexsion op 24 

Ag^ a statue said; O king, listen. 

In a certain cit3' there was a merchant, who was endowed with great wealth and high 
in the favor of the king. His tim e of death approacht ( ?), and he reflected: “ There 
will be a quarrel among m3' sons on account of this ; so I must make an assignment 
of the property.” So he made four vessels of copper, and in the first he put straw, in 
the second bones, in the third earth, in the fourth dead coals. Thus he deposited things 
in each of the four vessels, and sealed them. And to his sons he said: “ M3- love to 3'ou 
is Tint unif orm; take what I have divided and given to you.” And he showed them the 
four vessels. Then the3' lookt and saw how it had been deposited, and showed it to 
ever3'one, but no one could solve it. After this the3' came into ITkrama’s presence, but 
even the king did not understand it. So wandering about from place to place they 
came to Pithasthana. There ^alivahana said: “ He who has bones shall take the 
livestock; he who has clay, the land; he who has coals, the gold; he who has straw, the 
grain.” ’ITkrama heard of this matter, and summoned Calivahana, but he did not 
come. After this the king marcht against Pithasthana, and a battle took place, 
^alivahana called upon ^esa, and the arm3' of the king was stung by many serpents. 
Thereupon the long was ver3’ eager to bring his army to life, and worshipt Vasuld; and 
he being propitiated gave him a jar of nectar. Then, as the king was going along the 
road, a certain brahman blest him, and the king said : “ Ask for what 3'ou wish.” Said 
he: “Give me the jar of nectar.” The king said: “ Mho are s'ou ? ” Said he: “lam 
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sent by Calivahana.” The king reflected: “ This man is sent by my enemy, but since 
I have promist to give it, I must not break my word. And it is said : 

1. In this wholly unprofitable round of existence (a plighted) word is the only 
thmg of importance. Whosoever breaks his word loses his acquired merit.” 

Thus speaking he gave the brahman the jar of nectar. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the twenty-fourth story 
Jainistic Recension of 24 

IWien King Bhoja once again on anotlier occasion had made complete preparations 
for the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-fourth statue said: 
“ 0 king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” 
And when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: 
“ 0 king. 

In the city of Purandarapura there was a merchant Dhanapati, who was enormously 
rich and had four sons. Once, as it came time for liim to die, he said to liis sons: “ My 
boys, you should stand together; but it you cannot, then by my bed there are four 
vessels inscribed with your names. Take them, one each.” So saying he died. Now 
one time, when the sons had quarreled unth one another, they took these vessels, and 
when they lookt, behold, in one there was earth, in the second coals, in the third bones, 
in the fourth straw. Not understanding tlie meaning of this, they askt many people, 
but no one understood it. One time tliey askt in tlie council of Vikrama, but even 
there the solution was not found. Tlien tliej' went to the city of Pratisthana, but there 
also the solution was not found by anyone. [13] 

At this time there were a couple of brahmans in Pratisthana city, whose sister, a 
beautiful widow, was enjoyed by a certain serpent-prince, and became pregnant. 
Seeing her in this condition, they both became suspicious of each otlier, and both left 
the country. But she remained, to be near tlie serpent-prince. And she brought 
forth, and a son was born, who was named ^alivahana. And he lived with his mother 
in the house of a potter. Now when he heard the matter of tlie dispute, he went into 
the assembly and said: “ Councillors, I will solve this discussion.” And all lookt at 
him in amazement. But he said: “ All the land goes to him who was given earth by 
his father; all the grain to him who was given straw; all the livestock and servants to 
him who was given bones; all the seven metals including gold to him who was given 
coals.” Hearing this aU were delighted, and the discussion was ended, and all those 
four went to their own home. [22] 

Hearing of this solution, the noble Vikrama sent to the city of Pratisfhana a sum- 
mons for that boy. But he would not come, and said: “ IVliy should I go to him ? 
If he has any business with me, then he can come here himself.” Hearing this King 
Vikrama with his armymarcht against Pratisthana. And even then he would not come 
to him, tho urged to by the people. Thereupon the city was beleaguered by Vikrama. 
And certain clay figures of elephants, horses, and foot-soldiers, which the boy had made 
in play , were animated by the power of the serpent-prince, and marcht fortli to battle. 
But even they could not conquer Vikrama. After this the serpent-prince, taking sides 
with his son, stung the army of Vikrama in the night, and they fell to the ground 
paralyzed. Seeing this Vikrama performed a charm to King Vasuki, who was pro- 
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pitiated.and gave the king nectar. TSTien Vihrama had received this andrras returning 
to his army, two men came up to him and begged of him. He askt them: “ TVhat shall 
I give ? ” And they said: “ Give us nectar.” Thereupon the king askt: “ TVho are 
you two ? ” They said: “ We are sent by ^alivahana.” Then the king reflected: 
“ Even tho these two are sent forth by my enemy, nevertheless, since I consented, I 
must give it.” So he gave them the nectar; whereupon the naga [serpent-prince] 
Vasuki, pleased with his nobilitj’, raised his army up again instantly, and praised the 
noble King Vikrama. In the words of the verse: 

1. Surely the noble Vikrama is the first of all generous men. For the sake [at the 
request] of two men, he gave to his enemy the nectar given him by the pro- 
pitiated Prince of the Serpents, and neglected his own seipent-stung army. 
Therefore, O king, if such magnanimityis found in you,thenmount upon this throne. 

Here ends the iwenty-jourlh story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


25. Story of the Twenty-lBfth Statuette 
Vikrama averts an astrological evil omen 
SoDTHERX RecEIsSION OF 25 

TVhen the king vas again ascending the throne, another statue said: 
“ 0 king, he is worthy to ascend this throne who has the magnanimity 
and otlier virtues of Vikrama.” The king said: “ O statue, tell me a 
tale of his magnanimity and other vdrtues.” And she said: “ Hear, 
O king. 

While Vikramaditya was reigning, one time a certain astrologer 
came to him, and recited a blessing: 

1. “ Maj’- the sun grant you heroism; may the moon also grant 
you the station of Indra; may Mars grant you fortune; may 
IMercury grant you wisdom; may Jupiter grant you dignity; may 
I'enus grant you happiness; may Saturn grant j’ou peace; may 
Rahu [tlie dragon’s head, the demon of eclipse, regarded as a 
planet] grant you always strength of arm; may Ketu [‘ the 
dragon’s tail,’ the ninth planet] grant j’ou increase of family; 
maj’ all the planets be kind and favorable to you forever.” [AU 
the boons mentioned contain puns on tlie names of the planets.] 
Then he expounded the almanac. And having heard the almanac, the 
king askt the astrologer: “ 0 soothsayer, what fruitage will there be 
in Uiis year ? ” The sootlisayer said: “ In this year the sun is king, 
IMars is minister, Saturn is ruler of the haiwest, and Mars is ruler of 
the clouds. Moreover, Saturn, Mars, and Venus will pass thru (the 
constellation of) Eohini’s car, cutting it. Therefore there will certainly 
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be a drought. And it is said by Varabamihira [author of a famous 
book on astrology] : 

2. When Saturn, Mars, and Venus pass thru the car of Eohini 

cutting it, then for twelve years the rain-cloud inevitably sends no 
rain. And so; 

3. If Saturn cuts the car of RohinI, the earth receives fiery-red 

floods (of sun’s rays, instead of water) ; need I say what happens ? 
For it is not in a sea of water (but of fire) that the whole world 
goes to destruction. And in another saying; 

4. VTien this Saturn cuts the car of Rohini, then for twelve years 
the rain-cloud sends no rain upon earth.” 

Hearing these words of the soothsayer the king said ; “ 0 soothsayer, 
is there no means of averting this drought ? ” The soothsayer said; 
“ There is no other than this; if a performance of offerings and the like 
to the planets is made, there will be rain.” So the king summoned the 
brahmans learned in scripture and told them the whole story, and 
caused them to commence a sacrifice. All the preparations for the 
sacrifice were brought together, and the brahmans performed the sacri- 
fices to the nine planets in the manner prescribed in the ritual books, 
and a full-offering was made for the purpose of perfecting the virtue of 
the sacrifice. The long gratified the brahmans with money, food, 
garments, and the like, and gave the ten regular gifts, and then gave 
contentment with a great largess to the poor, the blind, the deaf, the 
deformed, and so on. But still it did not rain. 

Because of the lack of rain the whole people were famine-stricken and 
in great distress. And the king himself was distrest because of their 
sorrow. One time when he had entered into the sacrificial house and 
was deep in meditation, an immaterial voice was heard; “ O king, if 
a man bearing the thirty-two superior marks is offered before the wish- 
granting goddess who dwells in the temple before you, rain will cer- 
tainly come.” Hearing this the Idng went into the temple and made 
obeisance to the goddess, and when he put his sword to his throat, the 
goddess checkt him and said: “ O king, I am propitiated by your 
heroism; choose a wish.” The king said: “ O goddess, if you are pro- 
pitiated, then ward off the drought.” The goddess said: “ I will do 
so.” Thereupon the king went to his own house. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne. And 
hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twenly-fiflh story 
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Metrical Recejision’ op 25 

■Wien tie king once more advanst to ascend tie tirone, a statue spoke to stop inn, 
witi seemly irords: “Hear, King Bioja, tie story I will tell you today, and tien 
decide and do wiat is proper for you in tins case.” Wien sie said tiis, ie again askt 
in return: Wliat, pray, is it ? ” And to tie Prince of Biojas sie again spoke in clear 
language. [6] 

Tiere was in olden time a Kmg Vikramaditya, an ornament to tie earti.circle, wio 
offered up (like a sacrifice) in tie fire of iis majesty all tie circle of iis enemies. Once 
wien ie iad taken iis place upon liis judgment seat, attended by iis ministers, he was 
visited by a brahman skilled in the science of astrology, who first gave bim a blessing, 
and then expounded the conjunctions of tie lunar days and the asterisms and so on. 
And further he said : “ What can I say to you who stand mounted upon the topmost 
eminence of blessings ? Why should I say ‘ long life to you ’ ? This would be super- 
fluous, since long life is always assured to one who walks in righteousness.” Hearing 
his words, the king askt the noble brahman: “ Tell me the nature of righteousness, 
since your worship knows it well.” Tlius urged, the brahman said to the king, who was 
wholly devoted to his own morals: “ Reverence for the gods and brahmans, generosity 
according to one’s means, devotion to the ser^ce of others, and compassion for all 
creatures; steadfast meditation on tlie supreme Godhead, unsweriang truthfulness in 
speech, giving food to the himgry and water to those who have it not, also giving 
security to living beings that are in danger; thinking of strange women as one’s 
mother [without lust], of one’s guru as the god of other men’s property as poison, 

of great men [or, saints] as gurus; boundless magnanimity, unfearing readiness to give 
aid, manliness without offensive actions, ascetic practice undisturbed by lust; dread of 
doing wrong, a heart bent upon charity, hospitality to guests, constant attachment to 
righteous men; permanent devotion to acqxiiring knowledge, eagerness in righteous 
actions, friendship without guile, avoidance of offense on all occasions; these numerous 
virtues are the members [‘ limbs ’] of righteousness, 0 king. They abide permanently 
in you, and never depart elsewhere. Your majesty’s conduct alone, 0 king, is a lesson 
for men. Therefore I have come to behold you, in order to satisfy myself.” [34] 

Hearing his words, which seemed to derive their fragrance from a shower of the 
moon’s own nectar, and which were most pleasing to the ear, the king rejoist. And 
once more he askt the astrologer-brahman as to the fruitage of the year, knowing how 
to perform whatever acts should be suited thereunto. Thereujjon he sai(f to the Mng: 
“ Under your watchful care the season brings only favorable fruit to you, with all good 
fortune. Nevertheless tliere is coming a condition hostile to prosperous years, a 
wretched condition of hostile planets and of calamities. There will be no water upon 
earth, because Saturn, coming out of the house of Yenus, will choose an extraordinary 
course, and pass into the house of Mars, cutting the car of Rohinl. Because of this 
planetary transgression, for twelve years tlie time shall pass upon eartli unto the 
destruction of throngs of living beings. Let an offering to the planets be undertaken 
in regular form, to propitiate them. Plagues may generally be averted by paying 
honors to the gods and the brahmans.” The king so resolved and called his house- 
priests and made them perform a great sacrifice, as urged by the soothsayer. And in the 
courtyard of [Qiva’s?] Energy [C^akti], called Granter of 'Wishes, he had an offering 
made according to the prescriptions of the astrolo^cal books. But tho he did all this, 
Parjanya [the rain-god] did not rain anywhere at aU. Then, dejected at heart, he was 
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at a loss to know what to do next: “ I have paid honors to the AVish-granting Goddess 
and offered the various fire-offerings, and have propitiated the planets with complete 
ceremony, but for some reason the god does not rain upon earth.” While the king was 
thus given over to sorrow, an immaterial voice was heard: “ Put away your grief, 0 
king, first among great men! Since the Wish-granting Goddess has really been pro- 
pitiated by you, therefore she is graciously disposed and will give you her divine car, 
filled with divine weapons, which is able to go anj^here. Do you mount it quickly, 
0 hero, and travel, with drawn bow, irresistible with divine weapons and flames of fire, 
to the car of Rohini, and block the crooked course of Saturn.” Thus urged by the 
voice, he thereupon blockt the course of Saturn by the power of the divine weapons, 
even as Dagaratha of old. And Saturn, pleased by the very great heroism of King 
Vikramaditya, gave him a boon: “ In your land there shall be no drought.” Having 
obtained this boon from Saturn, he descended and returned to his city. 

If you are able to act thus, then adorn this fair throne. 

His desire being diverted by these words of the wooden statue, the king returned 
again, disappointed, into his inner palace. 

Here ends the twenty-fifth story 

Brief Recension of 25 

Once more a statue said; O Mng, listen. 

While this Vikramarka was ruling his kingdom, a certain astronomer came in and 
gave the king a blessing. The king askt: “ How are the planets now ? ” Said he: 
“ Sire, rain will be slack. And it is said: 

1. If Saturn cuts the car of Rohini, then on this earth also for twelve years 
Madhava [Indra] will not rain upon the land.” 

The king said; “ Is there any way to prevent this ? ” Said he: “ You may perform a 
ritual-ceremony to propitiate Varuna, and largesses, and meritorious deeds such as 
feeding of brahmans, to propitiate Indra.” So the king offered homage and satisfac- 
tion (by gifts) in the shrine of Candika to worthy persons, to brahmans, and to all the 
crowd of spirits [bhuta], but in spite of this the rain did not come. As the king was 
filled with grief, a voice in heaven said : “When the sixty-four witches have been given 
satisfaction with the flesh of a man, then the god will send rain.” The king reflected: 
“ H all the world, which without water is in distress, can be made happy by a single 
life, what more could be desired ? ” So saying he started to cut off his head before the 
goddess. Then the goddess appeared and checkt him by the hand (saying) : “ Choose a 
wish.” The king said : “ Let the rain fall, and let the people be made happy (thereby).” 
The goddess agreed, and the rain came, and boundless crops of grain resulted. The 
king went to his city. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the twenty-fifth story 
Jainistic Recension of 25 

AYhen King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-fifth statue said : ** 0 
Idng, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said : “0 king. 
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Vihrama averts an astrological evil omen 

In Avantl-city the noble King \ikrania enjoyed the luxurious and sumptuous pleas- 
ures of empire, surrounded by thirtj’-six royal entertainers, while his glorious feet 
were worshipt by thirty-six princes. One time a certain astronomer, who knew all the 
four hundred thousand luminaries, came into the assembly announst by the usher, and 
having blest the king was given a suitable seat. And when the king askt him what 
various arts he knew, he said: “0 king, I know all about the past, present, and future, 
by means of the course, rising, setting, crooked wandering, accelerated motion, fixation, 
condition, appearance, friendly or unfriendly nature, strength, and weakness of the 
moon, sun, planets, constellations, and stars; also by means of auguries [divj’a], 
portents in the air, eartlily bodies [?], sounds, signs, prodigies, and the other forms of 
dimnation in its eight branches.” Then tlie king, desiring to know what the future 
would bring forth, askt him, and he replied: “ O king, there will be a famine for 
twelve years.” Hearing this the king said: “ Sir, in my kingdom there is no trans- 
gression of sound royal policy, no teaching of unrighteousness, no oppression of the 
subjects, no disturbing of pious undertakings, no hatred of religion [or, of brahmans], 
no quarreling with the defenseless, no persecution of those who have no support, no 
revealing of other men’s secrets, no teaching of wickedness, no inclination to sin, no 
taxing of the untaxable, no destruction of diidne images, no alHiction of great seers, no 
transgression of the ordinances of caste. How tlien can there be a famine ? ” There- 
upon the astrologer said: ” 0 king, if Saturn cuts the car of RohinF and goes into the 
mansion of Venus or of hlars, then there comes a twelve years’ famine. Since: 

1. H Saturn cuts the car of RohinI, then on this earth also for twelve years 
Mudhava [Indra] will surely not rain upon the land. 

This conjunction takes place this year.” Hearing this the king, for the sake of his sub- 
jects, undertook prayers and religious works, with gifts, pious practices, sacrifices, 
and propitiatory and auspicious rites and the like. But Parjanya [the rain-god] did 
not rain. And seeing the suffering of his own subjects, the king was very sad, and 
reflected: “Ha family is afflicted before the eyes of its head, and he does not have a 
care for it according to his ability, that is sinful of him. .4nd if a villageK:hief does not 
care for his village in affliction, that is sinful of him. And if the lord of a country accepts 
the country’s taxes, but does not protect it in affliction, then that is sinful of lum.” 
Thus the long was at a loss to know what to do. Then a divine voice in the air was 
heard, saying: “ O king, if any man bearing the thirty-two superior marks shall sacri- 
fice his own body as a gift of honor to Parjanya, tliere shall be no famine in that man’s 
land.” Hearing tliis, the noble king, devoted to the service of otliers, started to sacri- 
fice himself for his subjects. As he put his sword to his neck and was about to cut off 
his head, the youtliful Cloud-god stayed him by the hand and said: “ O king, I am 
satisfied, choose a wish.” Then the king said: " H you are satisfied, then from now on 
let there be no more famine in my land.” And the god agreed to this. And for this 
reason even today there is, generally speaking, no famine in the land of Malava, and 
so no one finds it necessary to give gifts of food. In the words of the verse: 

2. Hearing it said by an astrologer that there was to be a very serious famine 
lasting for twelve years, the noble Vikrama then made an offering of liis own body 
to the Rain-god, for the sake of his subjects. 

Therefore, O king, if such magnaiumity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Bere ends the tieenly-fifih story in the Thiriy-tico Tales of the Throne 
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26. Story of the Twenty-sixth Statuette 
Vikrama and the cow that grants every wish (“ Wish-cow ”) 
Southern Recension of 26 

When the king once more was ascending the throne, another statue 
said; “ O king, only he is worthy to ascend this throne who has the 
magnanimity and other virtues of Vikrama.” The king said: “ 0 
statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” She said: “0 king, 
listen. 

There is no king like Vikramaditya in the virtues of courage, mag- 
nanimity, compassion, discrimination, firmness, and the like. More- 
over, his words never proved false; what was in his heart, just that he 
said, and whatever followed from his words, even that he did. There- 
fore he was a righteous man. And it is said : 

1. In righteous men there is uniformity of thought, word, and 
deed. As their thought is, so is their word, and as their word is, 
so is their deed. 

2. This is the inborn nature of righteous men, to be kind, to speak 
pleasantly, and to show boundless affection; did anyone make 
the moon cool ? 

Once Indra sat upon his throne in the city of the gods. In his assembly 
there were seated the crowd of the eighty-eight thousand seers, and 
the thirty-three crores of deities were seated there; also the eight 
World-protectors [leading gods], and the throngs of the forty-nine 
Maruts, and the twelve Adityas, and the moon, and Narada [compare 
page 19, line 9] and Tumburu; also the apsarases and divine nymphs 
were seated there, Urvagi and Rambha and Mehaka and TUottama 
and Migrakegl and Ghrtaci and Manjughosa and Priyadargana and 
the rest. And all the band of the gandharvas were seated there. 
At this time Narada said: “In the- whole world there is no king so 
glorious, benevolent, and heroic as Vikrama.” Hearing his words all 
the assembly of the gods were much amazed. But the Cow of Wishes 
said: “ What reason for doubt is there here ? This is no cause for 
amazement. And it is said: 

3. No one need be astonisht at generosity, asceticism, heroism, 

learning, moral discipline, and prudent behavior; the earth is 
full of gems. And so: 

4. There are great differences to be found in different horses, 
elephants, and metals, woods, stones, and garments, men, women, 
and waters.” 
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Thereupon Indra said to the Cow of Wishes: “Do you go to the 
world of men and examine the compassion, benevolence, and other 
wtues of Vikrama, and report to me.” Thereupon the Cow of Wishes 
took the form of a verj’ feeble cow, and went to the world of men. 
And when Vikramarka came along the road, she was sunk into an 
impassable swamp there; and seeing the king she cried out piteously. 
But the king went up to her and lookt, and saw that she was sunk in 
a verj’^ difficult and impassable swamp; and a tiger had come up near 
to her. The king strove to pull the cow out, but she did not come 
forth. And the sun set; and at night a rain fell. He however remained 
on the spot, guarding tlie helpless cow. Finally the sun arose, and the 
cow, having made proof of the king’s compassion, firmness, and other 
virtues, came forth (from the swamp) of her own accord, and said to 
the king: “ O king, I am the Cow of Wishes, come from heaven to 
make trial of your compassion and otlier virtues. Now I have seen 
the proof of them; there is no king on earth so full of compassion as 
you. I am propitiated; choose a wish.” The king said: your 

grace I am in need of nothing; what is there for me to ask ? ” She 
said: “ It is impossible that my words should bear no fruit. So I will 
remain in your verj^ presence.” So she went along with the king. Now 
when the king came to the highway with her, a certain brahman came 
up, and first recited a blessing: 

5. “ Frightened by the war-god’s peacock, who was summoned 
by the sounds of the tambourine joyously struck by Nandi 
at the dance of the Club-bearer [^iva], the serpent-king [\^asuki] 
contracted his coils and crept into the nostril of Ganega; whereat 
the latter, with cries of alarm, shook his head so that the regions 
of the air were made resonant by the swarms of bees that flew up 
from his [elephantine] temples. May those head-shakings of his 
long protect you! ” [This is the first verse of Bhavabhuti’s play, 
Malatimadhava.] 

And then he said: “ O king, by reason of mj' poverty I am become a 
magician; since tho I can see all people, no one can see me. And it 
is said: 

6. Hail to you. Poverty! By your grace I am become a magician. 
For tho I can see everjffiody, no man can see me at all. 

Now if one is sealed with the seal of poverty, there is alwa 5 ’-s in his 
house the (ceremonial) uncleanness of childbirth. 

7. ‘ Give me, a wayfarer, a bite to eat, fair lady.’ ‘ Alas, your 
words are fruitless.’ ‘ Tell me why.’ ‘ My friend, there is the 
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uncleanness of child-birth here.’ ‘ Is there no time-limit to it ? ’ 
‘ For life this lasts, and there can be no further birth; this is be- 
cause of the power of my son. (You ask) who was born to me in 
this dearth of all property ? A son named Poverty! ’ ” 

The king said: “ O brahman, what do you ask for ” The brahman 
said: “ 0 king, your majesty is a tree of wishes for your suppliants. 
Bring it about that my poverty shall be destroyed for the rest of my 
life.” The king said: “ This Cow of Wishes here will give you what 
you wish; take her.” So he gave him the Cow of Wishes. And the 
brahman, feeling as if he had gained the bliss of paradise, took the Cow 
of Wishes and went to his own place. And the king returned to his 
city. 

Having told this story the statue said to Bang Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
sueh magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
And hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the twenty-sixth story 

Metkical Recension of 26 

When King Bhoja once more came forward to ascend the throne, the well-formed 
words of a statue were heard: “ If such courage, magnanimity, and firmness bloom 
forth in you, 0 king, then seat yourself upon this his throne.” And when he, being 
anxious to hear, askt her to tell a tale, she related a story belonging to the Adventures 
of Vikramaditya. [6] 

There was in olden time a king of the whole earth, Vikramarka, in the abundance 
of whose glory the fame of the kings of former time was lost. While he was ruling the 
earth and protecting it from any shock of violence, and was delighting the gods with 
the numerous sacrificial festivals which he constantly engaged in, the King of the Im- 
mortals [Indra] once entered into the divine assembly-hall with the immortals. He 
was attended by many princes and lordly seers, along with the countless throngs of 
gods and Candra [the moon] his minister, and with the overlords of the gandharvas 
headed by Vigvavasu; also (the heaveiJy nymphs) GhrtacI and Menaka and Hambhii 
and Sahajanya and Tilottama and Urvagt and Sukegl along with Priyadarsana were 
at hand, and the eight Magic Powers, and the eight supreme deities of the Directions; 
all these came together and attended the glorious feet of Great Indra. And (the seer) 
Narada and others who stood in this so great assembly, being given leave, engaged 
in the praise of virtuous men. Then Narada said to Indra: “ All the virtuous kings 
together cannot surpass King Vikramaditya. Abounding in nobility and courage, 
endowed with manliness and magnanimity, he alone protects the people of the world, 
with unimpaired valor.” Indra was amazed at the words of Narada, and looking 
at the Cow of Wishes who stood by his side, he said: “ Do you go and examine his 
virtues.” [26] 

Eeceiving the command of Great Indra, the Cow of Wishes went to the earth, and 
fell into a difficult pit, and floimdered there, like an ordinary cow. Now the king. 
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after wandering about the regions in disguise, was returning again to his city, when 
he heard the distrest cries of the cow. “ Alienee conies this cry as of a cow, in this 
forest full of flesh-eating beasts ? I must look into this.” So thinking, he went to 
the place where she was. And when he saw the wretched cow, fallen into the pit, 
with slreanung eyes, and feebly strhdng to get out of her difficulty, then he reflected 
compassionately: “ If a man capable (of helping) passes by without aiding a dis- 
tinguisht man who has been robbed of his property by others, or a friend who has got 
into trouble, or a guest coming to his house, or a lord in desperate straits, or a brah- 
man who has been enslaved by -ciolence, or such a cow as this; such a man even Yama 
[god of death] does not respecL” So deciding the mighty king took her by the tail, 
but could not pull her out, for she was very hea\-j'. And the sun, thinking “ Let not 
Great Indra suspect that I am helping the king,” concealed himself in the water of 
the western ocean. And as if grieved because their lord [the sun] had sunk and past 
awaj- to regions unknown, the quarters of the skj- [harit, also used of the steeds of 
the sun] no longer shone, but put on dark garments. Thinldng “ The sun left all the 
rest of the sky and came unto me, and now he has gone into the other world,” the 
west (like a widow) entered the evening fire as if wishing to die (as a sati). Then 
darkness overspread the skj’, like a herd of bears, black as a tamala-tree, coming out 
of a mountain thicket. And the loud cries of owls soimded like the drums of the 
vanguard of the brigand Darkness, coming forth in a world [or, among the people] 
left kingless [without protection; also, punningly, ‘ without light ’] by the overthrow 
and destruction of the sun [also, punningly, of its (the world’s) friend]. Stirred up 
by sudden fierce winds, storm-clouds lighted up the heaven rormd about (with light- 
ning), sending forth a sound of a thundering roar. .\nd the flashes of lightning shone 
against tlie huge dark clouds, like rows of forest fires on the peaks of Alount Afljana. 
And rain-clouds came out on all sides, and filled to the brim the earth’s hollows with 
streams of rain as large as pillars. Thruout the night the king stood quite alone and 
unafraid, shielding vrith his own person the cow, which shivered in the cold and windy 
rain. Thinking “It is impossible for me, deprived of allies [punningly, ‘ of the sun ’], to 
lunder the course of majestic men,” the night slowly slunk away as if in fear. And the 
birds cried out loudly in applause: “Marvelous! Yon long has easily withstood the 
strategem of Indra.” The mountains became like the Golden Mountain, and the birds 
became like the (gleaming) garuda-bird, as the world became pervaded bj* the gold- 
ruddy rays of the dawn; the darkness disappeared, dispelled by the yellow sim. TGiose 
sorrow would not be brought to an end by him [the sun] who puts a check on all things? 
[ 66 ] 

Xow at daybreak the king once more made a great effort to pull her out; but she 
did not stir in the slightest degree. At this moment a great tiger burst into ^-iew, with 
crashing limbs, roaring loudly, and lifting his great tail like a staff high in air. When 
the king saw t1ii=! ferodous beast approaching, he fearlessly put himself between him 
and the cow, whose eyes rolled in terror. But the mighty beast, with empty belly 
and yawning jaws, straightway lifted up his feet and sprang at the cow, fal l ing like 
Mount Meru. -And the tiger, roaring fearfully, struck the king a mighty blow with his 
claw-nailed paw. Withstanding his fierce attack, hard Bio it was to withstand, the 
king smote the attacker of the cow with his sword, like a thunderbolt. But the tiger 
kept on making strenuous efforts, striking ferodously at the king, in his desire to get 
the cow; but his fierce attacks were repelled by the king’s knife. [80] 
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Such was the course of the event. And after this a plentiful rain of flowers, thrown 
down by the hands of the gods, fell upon the Idng. And satisfied by his behavior, the 
cow, shining in divine radiance, said to the king, as he stood with head respectfully 
lowered: “ My son, I am the Cow of Wishes, sent to investigate your conduct by the 
Lord of the Gods. I am satisfied; choose a wish.” Hearing these words of the Cow 
of Wishes, urging him to choose, he prostrated himself and spoke thus: “ 0 mother, 
hear my words. I have no desire for glorious possessions, for my heart is completely 
satisfied by obtaining the bliss of looking upon you.” Hearing the king’s uncovetous 
words, and perceiving his steadfastness, the cow was amazed, and said to him: “ I 
am yours! ” Then the king, going along to his own city with the cow, gave her to 
a poor brahman who begged of him. And the cow fulfilled all the desires of the brah- 
man, and returned to heaven. [96] 

If there is anyone superior in virtue to this Vikramaditya, whose conduct was so 
marvelously noble, name him, King Bhoja! For this throne of Indra is unworthy of 
anyone else than such a one. So give up your desire for it, and live in peace. King 
Bhoja. 

Having told this tale she ceast from her words, and the noble king ceast likewise 
from his desire for the throne. 

Here ends the twenty-sixth story 

Brief E-ecension of 26 

Once more a statue said : 0 king, listen. 

One time the king [1] went to the assembly-hall of Indra in heaven. The gods, 
gandharvas, and so on came together to pay their respects. At this time a question was 
raised there: “ In the world of men there is no one more courageous and magnani- 
mous than Vikrama.” Then Indra lookt at the Cow of Wishes; and she said: “What 
is there strange in this ? ” Indra said : “ Go to earth and make trial of his courage.” So 
she went to the earthly world. And the king was returning to his city after wandering 
about the country, when he beheld in the middle of a wood an old and infirm cow, stuck 
in the mud. He tried to draw her out, but she could not be extracted. Then the sun 
set; and the masses of clouds darkened, and it rained. At this point a tiger came 
thither. The king wrapt the cow in his own clothing, and himself stood there stark 
naked. Then the sun arose; and having perceived his resolution, the cow spoke to him: 
“ 0 king, I am pleased, choose a wish.” The king said: “ I have no wish.” The cow 
said : “ If you have no need, then I will remain in your presence as in the presence of a 
god.” So the king departed on the road with her. On the way' a certain brahman gave 
the king a blessing (and said) : “ 0 king, give me food.” The king gave him the Cow of 
Wishes. 

The statue said : 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the twenty-sixth story 

Jainistic Recension of 26 

Once more on another occasion when King Bhoja had made complete preparations 
for the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-sixth statue said: 

0 king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s mounts upon this throne. 
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And wlicn the lanp oskt “ Of whnl sort vras llml magnanimitv ? " Uie statue said: 
" 0 king. 

In Avanll-city Uie noble King Vikrama held complete srray. One time the noble 
Purandara [Indra], whose glorious feet arc worshipt by the thirty-two lacs (a lac is 
100,000] of gods and divine nymphs, said in Uie heavenly assembly: “ Hear, yc gods! 
At present in the world of men there is no other blessed man, eminent in devotion to 
saving tlie lives of others, Uian Vikrama.” Hearing these worths of Uie king of the gods, 
all Uic gods and divine nymphs rcllectcd in their hc.arts, their eyes smiling in .astonish- 
ment: ” Ah, ble.sseil indecti is this King Mkrarna, .since the king of the pmh hira.'clf 
praises him thus." .\t thhs lime a certain god s.aid to his friend, not believing the words 
of the king of the gods; 

1. “ Humor and argument should in every ca'c lie aeceplctl only subject to a 
review of the real facLs, even as life is tleclaretl to Ik* first in importance, rather 
than the fortunes of kingshij).” 

Hearing UiLs the second givJ.his friend, said: "Then let us two go down there ourselves 
and invc-'tigatc." Thus determining, Ixith the gotls came to the c.irlh to m.akc trial 
of Vikrama. At this Urnc Vikrama w.as wandering atone in the fore.st, carrie<i .astray 
by Ids horse. Tlien one of them tinik the form of a cow, lean of iKxly, and went and 
,stoo<i in a sav.amp, sunk in Uie mud, and at the .‘ight of Uie king began to bellow. Hear- 
ing this .sound Uic king went thither, and dismounting from Ids horse compassionatcl.v 
trie*] to pull the cow out of the mini. Thcrcujion the se<*ond god took the form of a 
lion, making the enrth<ircle tremble wiUi the strokes of his tail, and hurUng Uie ears 
of all auim.als with his lion's roar. And seeing Uils seeming lion the king refiected: 

2. “ nierc arc thousands of licasLs of prey in the forest, pufTt up with arrogance 
and prowtiss; but lhl« lion alone do we praise for his m.ajesty, that is superior to 
all. At Ids haughty raar the crowds of Iioar.s quit their pl.ay. the pa'.'ionale 
elephants their intoxication (of lust), wild men ( a.lliala] their chatter, and 
bufTnlof’S their jealous rivalry. 

Tlicrcforc if I abandon this fi.-cblc laillowing cow and go away, this lion srill kill her 
in a minute. So this night I .shall stay right here and guard her. For if a m.an h.as the 
powc.', and docs not perform his duly to his lortl, or prevent a misfortune to a friend, 
or save the helpless, or keep his own woni. or grant a favor askt, or help others, no one 
is so foolish ns he.” So the king, swor*l in hand, guanlcd the row Uirii Uie night. And 
in the morning the Isvo go<!.s npjicarcd licforc him. and told him of Indna’s eulogy and 
the re.ason for Uieir own coming, and being graUfied gave him a boon. The king said: 
" Hy your grace I have everything; there is nothing that I nctsl." Then Uiey two s.aid: 
" Tlie .sight of a deity is never in vain; so take this Cow of AYi.shcs [I] here.” So Uic 
two gods gave her to him. and departe*!. IJnt the king tfnik the C<iw of M Lshc.s, and 
ns he Was returning to his own city he w.as askt for alms by a certain beggar. And 
fe.aring to refuse a rc<iuc.sl he gave him the Cow of Wishes. In the words of the verse: 

3. Ah, this ^■ikrama is the (only) generous man upon earth; upon request he 
gave away the Cow of Wishes, gis'en him by go<Is who had liearrl him praised by 
Uic king of the gofis, and had te.sted him. 

Therefore, O king, if .such magnanimity i.s found in you, then mount upon Uiis 
tlironc. 

Here end.f the tweiiti/sizlh rtory in the Thirtij-Uro Tales of the Throne 
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27. Story of the Twenty-seventh Statuette 
Vikrama reforms a gambler 
SouTHEHN Recension of 27 

T\Tien the king once more attempted to mount the throne, another 
statue said: “ 0 king, he who has the magnanimity and other virtues 
of Vikrama may mount upon this throne.” Bhoja said: “ 0 statue, 
tell me a tale of his magnanimity and other virtues.” And she said: 
“ Hear, O king. 

King Vikramarka went forth from his city to travel about the earth, 
and came to a certain city. The princes of this place were verj" right- 
eous, and devoted to performing the prescriptions of the sacred word 
and learned tradition; and they gave complete protection to the brah- 
mans and the others, the four castes of the place. And all the people 
were righteous in conduct, hospitable, and full of compassion. King 
Vikrama thought: “ I w'ill stay here five days.” And he went into a 
certain very beautiful temple, w’here he paid his respects to the god 
and sat in the assembly pavilion. At tliat time a certain man came in 
there, in appearance as handsome as a king’s son, clad in garments of 
dukula [a very fine cloth], adorned with many ornaments, his body 
anointed with sandalwood mixt with various perfumes such as camphor, 
saffron, aloe, musk, and the like, and attended by harlots. And after 
amusing himself in company with them with various love-tales, eulo- 
gistic odes, and such pastimes, he went out again in their company. 
And the king, when he had seen him, sat wmndering who he might 
be. Then on the next day the same man came in alone, with dejected 
coimtenance, stript of his garments and so forth and clad only in a 
loin-cloth, and threw himself upon the ground of the assembly-pavilion 
of the temple. And seeing him the king said : “ Sir, whoever you are 
[ Devadatta ; cf. page 156, line 17], j^esterday you came in here with 
your body adorned w'ith garments and ornaments and so on, like ’a king’s 
son, and attended by harlots; how is it that toda 3 '^ j’^ou have come into 
such a wretched phght ? ” He replied: “vMy lord, why do you 
speak thus ? Yesterdaj'’ I was even as 5 ’^ou saj’’, and now bj'' the power 
of fate I am become as I am. For thus it is said: 

1. Bees which were nourisht bj' the rutting-fluid upon the cheeks 
of elephants, and whose bodies were made fragrant bj’' the pollen 
of full-blown lotuses, now pass their time everj^ day upon (bitter) 
nimba and arka flowers, bj’^ the power of fate. 
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2. The bee that was once given to sporting in the fragrance of 
juicy mango and tfili flowers, now on the other hand, by the 
power of fate, wanders in an arka-grove filled witli grasshoppers. 

3. The royal swans which were nourisht in the midst of tlie dust 

from golden lotuses in the middle of the waves of the clear water 
of the Mandakinl, now every day sit in water that is clicked by 
a net of gaivrda weed. And again: 

4. This poor luckless swan, which was once brilliant with the 
tawny cosmetic of pollen that fell from lotuses stirred by the wind, 
and which was rejoist with great joy at hearing the gentle mur- 
mur of the bees, and which was (so delicately nurtured that it 
was) not even able to seize a bit of grass-stalk hanging from the 
pocket of its beloved’s beak, now begs for grass, alas, in the 
wilderness. 

Aloreover, if a man is opprest by (the result of his own previous) 
deeds, what misery does he not suffer ? Ajid thus it is said : 

5. Homage be to Deed [kanna], which like a potter holds Brahma 
fast in the pot of the universe; which has thrown Visnu into a 
very strict confinement, from which he cannot escape because of 
his ten incarnations; which makes Qiva go a-begging m'th a skull 
in tlie hollow of his hand; and which causes the sun to wander 
eternally in the sky.” 

The king said: “ Wio are you, sir ? ” He replied: “ I am a gambler.” 
The king said: “ Do you understand the game of dice ? ” He said: 
“ In the matter of dice I am decidedly proficient, and I also know sarl- 
krida [a game related to cliess], but fate alone controls. And it is said: 

6. IMien I see how elephants, serpents, and birds are caught, 
how the sun and the moon are subject to eclipse, and how wise men 
are paupers, my tliought is: ‘ Ah, how powerful is fate! ’ And so: 

7. Fair form has no effect, nor noble origin, nor good character, 
nor even knowledge, nor divine service paid with however great 
zeal. The merited good fortune which a man accumulates tliru 
tlie penance he has perfonned, bears fruit for him in time, like 
trees.” 

The king said: “ Sir, whoever you are, you are certainly a verj- intel- 
ligent man; how is it that you are so devoted to the serious vice of 
gambling ? ” Said he: “ Even an intelligent man will do anything 
when driven by (the fatal power of his own past) deeds. And it is 
said: 

8. IMiat can even an intelligent man do, when driven by the power 
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of his own deeds ? For the minds of men are above all determined 
by their past deeds.” 

The Idng said: “ Good sir, gambling is the source of great evils; all 
the vices rest upon devotion to gambling. And it is said: 

9. This house (of gambling) is a disgrace, an abode of thieves and 

harlots and the like; it is the chief of all the vices, a treasure-house 
of great disasters, the seed of evil, the first among the rough roads 
to hell; Imowing this, what man of clear mind will engage in 
gambling ? And so: 

10. (To a gambler) of what account are disgrace, poverty, mis- 
fortunes, anger, covetousness and so on, theft, and the other 
vices; yes, of what account are the tortures of dead men in hell ? 
— since gambling is the whole soul of him who gets no rest from 
its terrible infatuation. Thus the noble declare; for an intelligent 
man (who gambles) is mentioned everywhere upon earth among 
rogues and abandoned characters. 

Therefore a wise man should shun the seven vices, as being very evil. 
And it is said: 

11. Gaming, meat(-eating), strong drink, harlotry, hunting, 
theft, and adultery, even these are the seven very deadly sins; a 
wise man should avoid them. 

Moreover, a man who is attacht to one of the vices is surely bound for 
perdition; how much more one who is subject to all seven ? And it 
is said: 

12. Since men are laid low even by one single vice, as Yudhisthira 
by gambling, the demon Baka by flesh-eating, the son of Y'adu 
(Krsna) by strong drink, Indra by lust after wmmen, the king 
Brahmadatta by animal-slaying, Yayati by theft, the great 
Ravana by adultery; who can escape destruction from (addiction 
to) all of them ? 

Therefore you also should shun these vices.” The gambler said: 
“ My lord, this is mj'^ only means of livelihood; how can I give it up ? 
If jmu will have compassion on me and tell me some means of obtain- 
ing wealth, then I will give up gambling.” At this moment two brah- 
mans, dwellers in another country, drew near and sat down in a part 
of the temple, conversing wuth one another. And one of them said: 
“ I have read all the books of the goblin-writings, and in them it is 
written : ‘ In the Lord’s [Qiva’s] part [the northeast] of this temple, 
which is five cubits in extent, there are tlrree jars filled with dinaras 
[coins]; and near by is an image of Bhairava [Qiva]. By sprinkling 
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(tlie image of) Bhairava ■with one’s o’wn blood a man may obtain 
them.’ ” Hearing his words the king went thither, and as he was 
about to sprinkle Bhairava with blood from his own body, Bhairava 
became propitiated and said: “ O king, I am propitiated, choose a 
wish.” The king said: “ If you are propitiated by me, then give 
this gambler the three jars filled -with dinaras.” So Bhairava gave 
the treasure to the gambler, and the gambler went to his own place, 
praising the king. And King Vikrama returned to his O'vra city. 

Ha^■mg told this tale the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
magnanimity and other \’irtues are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne.” And hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends the Itcenii/serenik story 
Metriou, Recexsiox of 27 

When the king once more approach! to ascend the throne, one of the statues stand- 
ing on the throne said to him: “ King Bhoja, if there is in you such benevolence on 
all occaaons, then ascend this great throne of Indra.” “ What was this compassionate 
benevolence of his ? Tell me, sweet-voist one, for I am eager to hear.” Thus tu-ged 
by him, she told for h im to hear the twenty-seventh tale of Vikramarka and his benev- 
olent disposition. [8] 

Once Kin g llkramaditya, wandering alone incognito over the earth, came to a city 
named Candravatl. It was thronged ■with many people, formidable ■with its various 
defenses, and shone like the World-egg, gleaming in the path of the moon and sun. 
And here arrh^ing at a restful wayside temple, pleasing to the eyes by its great art of 
construction, he rested there. -At this time there came in a man, carrying a dagger 
and wearing ornaments of sounding gold, and gleaming like a sandalwood-tree, along 
■with five or six loose characters, making loud noises ■with the clapping of hands, and 
laughing ■with one another; and he amused himself for a time with them, all chatter- 
ing to their hearts’ content. -And having entertained himself as much as he pleased 
■with these loose fellows, stupid in their vanity, and ha^-ing past the time of the fiercest 
heat of the day, the man returned home. -And on the next day the king saw the same 
man come in there again, ■with very wretched expression of countenance, ■with his two 
eyes overflo^wing, -with colorless lower lip and dry throat and palate, wearing a girdle 
of rags, and -with unclean body. And when he sat down, sighing, not far off, the king, 
in pure compassion, askt him, seeming to remove his sorrow: “ Fair sir, you came 
here yesterday wearing very shining garments, and today you come fallen into such 
a plight; tell me the reason.” Hearing his words he reph'ed to the king: “ What 
good ■will it do for this to be heard ? But nevertheless I ■will tell you. Where the 
gamesters congregate, there I play at dice by day and night. I know (the game of) 
backward-and-forward, and am marvelously skilled at dice. -And I know ‘ strength 
of ■wit ’ [a variety of chess] in the four-membered game (of ch<ss), strong-armored 
■rdth its array of elephants [bishops], horses [knights], m inis ters [queens], and 
chariots [rooks]. And I am skilled at (the game called) ■winning-of-wealth; even 
strong players have been worsted by me. But tho I continually possess such ability. 
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I am today cast down by divine will; and arriving at such a plight as you see, I am 
wandering, stricken by fate. Divine will is the supreme power in the world, and 
human endeavor is vain. If one hves neglecting this saying, his manly endeavor is 
of no avail.” [39] 

Hearing these words of the downhearted man, the king replied to him in turn, com- 
passionately, as if giving him instruction; “ My friend, do not destroy your pride, 
wealth, virtue, and position by playing any longer with the dice. It is thru them that 
this your condition has been brought about.” Hearing this, the excellent gambler 
replied to the king : “ Sir, you are mistaken in saying that this is an evil. For the triple 
musical arts [song, dancing, and instrumental music] and poetry and science and 
piety and contemplation and even knowledge of the Supreme Soul — all these do not 
compare at all with (the pleasure of) gaming. The life of those creatines of this round 
of existence who do not know gambling is lost in their folly, and worthless, even as 
the life of beasts. You do not know the joy that arises from gaming. Do not tell 
me not to play; if you are my friend, give me friendly help. Whether this playing 
at dice be a blessing or a curse, I am not minded to give it up; therefore do not forbid 
it to me. Since you call me ‘ friend,’ I throw myself on your mercy; assume the role 
[literally, adopt the marks] of a friend and remove my distress. By instruction alone 
even a friend cannot give success; be my supporter by aiding me with a gift of money.” 
Hearing these words of the chief of gamblers, and saying with a smile “ I wiU do what 
is proper in this case,” the king became silent. [69] 

At this time two travelers came from a foreign country, and stood in the temple, 
and converst with one another. “ There is a goddess Manahsiddhi [‘ Winning of 
Desires ’] in a cave on Mount Indraklla; and there, in a temple, are the eight Bhaira- 
vas [forms of Qiva], set out towards the eight directions. If a man first paj's honors 
to the eight Bhairavas with blood from the eight parts of his body, and then makes 
an offering to the goddess with blood from his neck, the goddess will be satisfied with 
that man, and being propitiated will give him what he wishes. We are not able to 
behold this goddess.” Aroused by their words the king went to Indra’s mountain, 
and saw Manahsiddhi, who grants the ‘ winning of desires.’ At the sight of her the 
darkness of his ignorance was dispelled, and the lotus of his heart blossomed forth, like 
the world at the sight of the sun. The king first performed with due ceremony all his 
daily duties, and then started to pay homage with his blood to her and the Bhairavas. 
And as he was about to cut his own members with his sword, straightway she checkt 
him by the hand and said to the king who sought a boon: “ Choose your boon.” 
Then fixing his mind on the goddess he chose a boon: “ Give the wealth I have wisht 
for to that man who previously made a request of me, (knowing me to be) a protector 
to a friend.” Saying “ So be it,” and pleased at heart at the kindness of Vikramarka, 
the goddess Manahsiddhi straightway gave him a marvelous pellet, which yielded 
every day as much wealth as was desired; and then she disappeared. And King 
Vikramaditya, having performed his severe task, gave the pellet in compassion to 
the gambler, and went to his city. 

Thus the statue told this famous story to King Bhoja, and he gave up his desire 
for the throne. 


Here ends the twenty-seventh story 
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Brief Recensiom of 27 

Once more a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

One time as the king wandered over the earth, he came to Yoginipura. Here in a 
shrine of Great Ealika was a penance-grove, charming with eight round windows (in 
its temple), and a fair lake. Viewing the arrangements here, the king sat down for a 
moment. At this time a certain glorious-looking man, adorned with fine sandalwood 
(perfume), garments, and ornaments, with betel in his mouth, and accompanied by 
two other similar men, came in and stood a while at one of the rormd windows, and 
went out again. And the king, wondering who he was, remained there until sundown. 
Then the same man came in with dejected countenance (like) a ravenous demon [or, 
wild beast], girt up high at the waist. The king said: “Noble sir, yesterday your 
appearance was handsome and glorious; why have you now come to such a state as 
this?” He said: " My karma is such.” The king said: “ 'WTio are you ? ” Said he: 
“ I am a gambler. O king, I know how to plaj’ sariphala [a kind of chess], and sot- 
kantiia [ ?], and ‘ four-membered ’ [another sort of chess], and ‘ cowrie-shells,’ and 
‘raised fist,’ and * backward-and-forward,’ and * ten-times-four,’ and clraniya [?], and 
dhfilika [‘powder’ ?]; but words and vows are all fallible, infallible is nothing but 
fate.” The king said: “ If you know this, and if you have now had a reverse, and lost 
(even) your garments, then why do you play ? ” Said he: “ 0 king, there is in this 
gaming a supreme joy that is more pleasing even than Indra’s heaven or than nectar.” 
Hearing this the king smiled and made no reply. Said the man: “ Look now, friend; 
if you will do a kind action in my behalf, then I can obtain good luck.” The king said: 
“ I will do as God commands.” As they two were conversing thus, two great men 
[saints ?] came into the temple, and talkt with each other in this manner: “ If blood 
from the eight limbs (of a man) be given to the eight Bhairavas, and blood from the 
neck to Kalika, the deities will be appeased thereby and will grant any wish.” Hearing 
this the king gave blood from his eight limbs to the eight Bhairavas, and from his neck 
toKalika; and the goddess said: “ O king, I am appeased, choose a wish.” Thekmg 
said: “ If you are appeased, then let this gambler not suffer loss.” The goddess agreed, 
and the king departed, having given the gambler good luck [ ?J. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the tieenit/serenih story 
Jaixisxic Recension of 27 

VFhen Eing Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-seventh statue said: 
“ 0 king, he who has magnanimity like '\Tkramadit 3 -a’s mounts upon this throne.” 
And when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magn animi ty ? ” the statue said: 
“ O king. 

In Avantl-city, the noble Eing Yikrama. One time as he was traveling to see the 
strange sights of the world, in a certain city he entered a temple. Then a man wearing 
verv handsome garments came in there. And seeing him the king thought: “ This 
must surelj^ be some rascal; for: 

1. Generallj' a great noise comes from a worthless object; for no such soimd is 
made (by striking) on gold as on brass.” 

Then, after waiting a moment, the man went out. Again on the nest day he came 
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back, -vritb dejected countenance and wearing only a loin-cloth made of old, tattered 
rags; and being askt tiie reason bj’ the king, he said: “ Noble sir, why do you ask ? 
I am a gambler, and in pla 5 'ing today I have lost all, and have come hither, fearing the 
necessity of giving up something else. For: 

2. O pale man with face scratcht by your finger-nails, is the play, characteristic 
of good and bad men alike, which is practist alike in slaughter-houses and in 
temples, favorable to you ? ” 

Then the king, beholding his misery, said with his unequalled compassion: “Hear, my 
friend! 

3. Fate tricks those who seek money b 5 ’ gambling, honor by service, and enjoy- 
ment by begging.” 

Hearing this he said: " Sir, you do not know the joy of gambling. For nectar [or, 
immortalitj’, heaven] is nothing but a name; food is attended by pain [or, punningly, 
digestion]; ornamentation gives pleasure to nothing but pride; the pleasures of 
women are unsatisfactory because undependable; the trio of song, dance, and (instru- 
mental) music is dependent on other people; and the pleasure of the Supreme Soul is 
unattainable; therefore in tliis unprofitable round of existence the cream of all is the 
joy of the play, so that even ascetics cherish the desire to become absorbed in it. For: 

4. As the gambler meditates on the game, as one separated from his mistress 
meditates on her, as an archer who shoots from the radha-position meditates on 
the mark, so I meditate on you, 0 God! ” 

Hearing this the king thought: “ Alas! 

6. Ignorance surely is an evil even greater than all the vices of anger and so on; 
a man enwrapt in it does not know a good object from a bad.” 

Then the king gave him instruction. And he said: “ If you are devoted to the service 
of others, then do a certain thing for me.” The king said : “ If you will give up the 
vice of gambling, then I will do it.” He said: “So be it.” Then he said: “OnMoimt 
Eatnasiinu there is a goddess Manahsiddhi. Before her shrine there is a spring, and its 
door shuts one instant and opens the next. Whoever is clever enough to get in there, 
if he takes water from the spring, and performs a bath for the goddess (’s statue), and 
pajung homage to her offers his own head as a sacrifice, to him the goddess gives what- 
ever boon he desires. But I cannot do this.” Hearing this the king went thither, and 
by his dexterity brought out some water, and having performed the homage and the 
bath was about to make an offering of his own head, when the goddess appeared before 
him and gave him a boon. But the king caused that boon to be given to the gambler, 
and retmned to his city. In the words of the verse: 

6. Having first performed a bath for the goddess with water from her spring, and 
offered homage and his own head as a sacrifice, he gave the boon obtained to a 
gambler; ah, truly generous was this tukrama! 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then moimt upon this 
throne. 


'Here ends the heenty-seventk story in the Thirty-two Tales oj the Throne 
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28. Story of the Twenty-eighth Statuette 
Vikrama abolishes the sacrificing of men to a bloody goddess 
SoUTHERX EeCEN-SION- OF 2S 

Vlien tlie king once more was ascending the tlirone, another statue 
said: “ O king, one wlio is endowed ndth magnanimity and other 
virtues like Vikrama is worthy to mount upon this throne, and no 
other.” And Bhoja said: “ O statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity 
and other virtues.” And she said: “ O king, listen. 

King Yikramadilya went forth to travel about tlie earth and came 
to a certain city. Xcar that city there flowed a river of pure water. 
And on the bank of the river w.as a grove adorned with various flowers 
and fruits, in the middle of which w.as a very charming shrine. The 
king batlicd in the water of that river, and then made obeisance to the 
god and sat down in the temple. At this time four stmngers c.amc in 
and sat near the king. And the king askt them: "Sirs, whence do 
j’ou come ” And one of tliem said: ” We come from the cast.” ^Ind 
the king said: ” Vliat strange thing have you seen there ? ” He re- 
plied: “ ^ly lord, we have seen a very strange thing; in fact, we barely 
got away ^vith our lives.” The king askt: “ How was that ? ” And 
he said: “ In that countrj* there is a place called Vetrdapurl. where a 
goddess ^onitapriya [‘ Fond of Blood ’] dwells. The people of that 
place and the king offer a human sacrifice to this goddess cverj' year, 
to obtain fulfilment of their desires. If some stranger arrives on that 
day, even him they shay and hand over to the goddess, like a sacrificial 
animal. .rVnd on our journey we arrived at that city on that verj- day. 
iVnd tlie people of the place came together to destroy us, but we heard 
of it and came away in flight, barely escaping \n'th our lives. This 
verj' astonishing tiling have we seen.” Hearing this King Vikrama 
went thither, and saw the terrible temple, and made obeisance to the 
goddess, and praised her: 

1. “ May BrahmanI, whose face is kindlj- as the lovely moon, and 
ZSIahcQvarl, with her grace, and Kruimfiri, who eauscs destnic- 
tion to the pride of the enemy, and Vaisnavl. armed with the disc, 
and Varfihl, roaring with a deep and terrible rumble, and Aindrl, 
armed with the club (of Indra), and Camunda, joined with Gane^a 
and Rudra — may these iVIotlicrs [the Energies or female counter- 
parts of seven principal gods] protect me! ” 

With this verse of praise he entered into the assembly pavilion. At 
tills moment a certain man of wretched countenance came in, attended 
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by a crowd of the people, and preceded by musical instruments. And 
seeing him the king reflected in his heart: “ This is the very man who 
is being led hither for a sacrifice to the goddess by the people. That is 
why his countenance looks so downcast. At this moment I will give 
my own body, and cause him to be releast. Even if this body lasts a 
hundred years it must in any case come to destruction after all. There- 
fore one should acquire virtue and glory even at the expense of the 
body. And it is said: 

2. Unstable is fortune, unstable is life, unstable is the body, and 

youth likewise; wholly unstable is the round of existence; and 
stable are (only) glory and virtue. And again: 

3. Transitory are our bodies, our wealth lasts not forever, and 

death is always imminent; let a store of righteousness be accumu- 
lated. And so: 

4. Wealth is like the dust of the feet; youth is like the rushing 
torrent of a mountain stream; human affairs are as uncertain 
and wavering as a drop of water; life is like sea-foarU. If a man 
does not with steadfast purpose practise virtue, which unlocks 
the bolts of heaven, when bent with old age he is overcome with 
remorse, and burns in the fire of anguish.” 

Thus reflecting the king said to those people: “ O people, whither are 
you taking this wretched-faced man .P ” They said: “ We are going to 
give him to the goddess as an offering.” The king said: “ Why ? ” 
They replied: “ The goddess will be propitiated by this human offer- 
ing, and will grant our desires.” The king said: “ O people, this man 
is very small of stature, and exceedingly afraid. What pleasure will 
the goddess derive from the sacrifice of his body ? So let him go, and 
I myself will give my body for this purpose. I have a well-developt 
body, and the goddess will be pleased with the offering of my flesh. 
Therefore have me killed, and let the sacrifice be made to her.” Thus 
speaking the king set the man free, and went himself in front of the 
goddess; and as he was about to let his sword fall upon his throat, 
the goddess stayed the sword and said: “ Great hero, I am appeased 
by your fortitude and benevolence; choose a wish.” The king said: 
“ O goddess, if you are propitiated, then from today on relinquish the 
sacrifice of human flesh.” The goddess said: “ So be it.” The people 
said to the king : “ O king, you bear suffering just for the sake of 
others, like a great tree, giving up all desire for your own happiness. 
Eor thus (it is said) : 
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5. Renou n c i ng desire for your o\m happiness, you suffer day after 
day for the sake of others. this is only your natural behavior. 
For a tree endures the fierce heat with its crest, and with its shade 
relieves the burning of those who take refuge there.” 

And the king, taking leave of them, returned to his own city. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ 0 king, if such 
fortitude and magnanimity are foimd in you, then mount upon this 
throne.” Aud hearing this the king was silent. 

Here ends ihe twenty-eighth story 


Metric.vl Recen-siox of 28 

When the King of Bhojas once more had performed the morning rites and approacht 
the twenty-eighth statue, the statue, looking upon the king, said to him: “ Hear, O 
king. That king who has the courage of ^Tkramaditya may sit upon this noble throne.” 
Hearing this King Bhoja said to the statue: “ Of what sort is the story of the praise 
of Vikramarka’s courage and boldness ? Tell it to me.” When he had spoken thus, 
she said to the king: “ Listen, and I will tell a charming tale about him . [9] 

One time Mkramaditya, protecting his vast empire, traveled about the earth to 
see wondrous sights. Going from one lovely island to another, from one city to another, 
and from one mountain to another, he viewed the various man’els. Kow in the neigh- 
borhood of a certain city he saw a grove of all kinds of trees, and a thicket of yoimg 
mangos. Here he entered to rest into the dense mango-shade, which was full of the 
song of bees enjoying the nectar of the flowers, which resounded abundantly in the 
fifth note (of the scale) as simg by flocks of wanton cuckoos [whose cry is said to be 
pitcht on that note], and which was closely filled with hundreds of branches crested 
[as if with a cuda or forelock] with young sprouts and flowers. Just then four men, 
dwellers in a foreign land, arrived and approacht that tree. And the king entered into 
■virtuous conversation with them, and skillful in questions askt of them, after first 
inquiring about their health: “ From what country have you come to this land, and 
why ? What strange thin g is there to say about the land you dwell in ? ” Thus askt 
by the king they replied: “ O king, we will tell your majesty a certain tale. Desiring 
to see various countries, we have come here to a foreign land. We happened to arrive 
at a strange land, of far-famed marvels. There we came near being killed, and fled in 
fright, and barely getting out of that country came to this land.” Hearing their words 
the adventurous king said to them: “ How was it that death came near to you ? ” 
And they said to the king: “ We will tell you all. [34] 

There is a great city named Vetalanagara, thronged with hundreds of formidable 
gates, watch-towers, and pennants. There lives a certain goddess named Gonitapriya, 
armed with the dart, sword, spear, ax, snare, hook, and bow, and fond of human flesh. 
And the people of the place pray to her, saying: “O goddess, fulfil our desires, and we 
■will give you a man as an offering.” Thus entreated, when she fulfils their desires, then 
these cruel men take whatever man they chance upon, going along the road, and 
slay biin before the goddess. Thus every day many men are slain there. We, as 
strangers, kno'wing nothing of these facts, arrived there; and the men of the place 
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came together quickly and wanted to seize us; but perceiving their purpose we came 
away hither, O Mng. Such was the goddess. Sire, whom we saw there.” [48] 

Thus addrest by the strangers Vikramarka left them, and went to that country 
in zealous haste to see this wonder. There he entered into the shrine of Candika [an 
epithet of Qiva’s wife, with whom any bloody goddess may be identified], situated 
near a palm-tree sprout]?]. It was distinguisht by hundreds of pictures, carvings, and 
banners; it was adorned with a circle of lofty rooms resounding with crickets; it was 
f ull of the juice of human marrow and fat, sought after by crowds of ghouls and 
herons; it was terrifying by reason of the hand-claps of crowds of dancmg vetalas 
[vampires]; it was heapt up on aU sides with human skeletons, mountam high, at 
which throngs of howling jackals bellowed, while flocks of crows and herons crowded 
about; and it was made slimy -with the brains and flesh of dead men. Men had been 
frightened away from this place; but King Vikrama, intending to enter there forth- 
with, then gazed upon the goddess and did reverence to her. And her eight arms were 
adorned with a row of skulls, with a bloody food-bowl, with the noose and hook and 
sword, and with the citron and the abhay’a-plant. And the king praised her, and sat 
down right there. [63] 

At this moment there appeared a number of those people from another direction, 
filing all the ten regions of the sky with the sounds of musical instruments and drums, 
and pervading the whole horizon with the swelling splendor of the drum-beats. These 
people, lacking in the least sign of mercy, came into the temple of the goddess bringing 
boimd a man, stained from bloody garlands. Seeing this wretched, wizen-faced man 
there in bonds, the self-subdued King Vikramaditj'a was moved to pity. And the 
brave king reflected thus in his intelligent heart; “ ‘ Unstable is fortune, unstable is 
life, imstable are pleasure and youth; existence is always unstable; virtue and glory 
are always stable.’ ‘ Transitory are our bodies, oirr wealth lasts not forever, and 
death is always nigh; let a store of righteousness be accumulated.’ So now with my 
own body I will cause this wretched man to be releast.” And he said to those mighty 
men: “ Ho there, why' have you, so many of you, bound this man and brought him 
here ? ” Thus addrest by the king they answered him briefly': “ liTiy', to offer him to 
the goddess.” “ Then let the poor wretch go, and cut off my head.” Thus he caused 
the man to be releast, and put the sacrificial garland from the man’s head upon his own, 
and with loud laughter, tho tied fast, with his hair bound back, he took his place upon 
the solemn seat and offered his head for the goddess. Then quickly raising the sword 
they started to Mil him, but halted, embarrast by the courage of Vikramaditya. 
Thereupon the gods rained flowers upon his head, and the goddess appeared and said 
to the king: “ O Mng, I am propitiated by y'ou, choose a great boon.” Thus com- 
manded by the goddess the king said: “If y'ou are propitiated by me, 0 goddess, 
then, with compassion in the future, do not after today accept human sacrifices, 0 
mother.” Say'ing “So be it,” the goddess rejected his words; and all the people 
were amazed and praised the Mng. Then the Mng, the best of conquerors, returned 
to Ms own city. 

If such courage and fortitude are found in you, O Mng, then you are worthy to 
ascend tMs noble throne. 

Here ends the twenty-eighth story 
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Brief Recension of 28 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

Once the king asbt for a story from a stranger. Said he: “ Sire, as I iras wandering 
I lost my way. In the eastern region there is a city named ^onitapura [city of blood], 
where is a goddess Mansapriya [‘ Fond of Flesh ’]. WTienever any one in this place vows 
a man or a couple [man and wife] to the goddess, to obtain his heart’s desire, upon the 
fu l fi l ment of the desire he either buys metims, or seizes them as they go along the road, 
and offers them to the goddess. Such is the custom of the place. By good luck I 
escaped.” Hearing this the king went to that place and beheld the temple of the 
goddess; and having bathed and offered obeisance and praise, the king sat down 
there. At this moment he saw a crowd approaching, with sounds of various musical 
instruments, songs, and dancing, as well as lamentations and cries of ‘ shame.’ The 
king was filled with compassion, and said: “ Ho there, something beautiful should be 
given to the goddess, and this man appears feeble; so let him go, and let the goddess be 
pleased with my sound bodj'.” So saying he caused the man to be releast, and, after 
the death-song and dance, started to cut off his own head. Then the goddess was 
propitiated by his courage, and said: “ Choose a wish.” The king said: “Do not take 
human offerings.” The goddess consented, and the king returned to his city. 

The statue said: O king, let him who has such courage ascend this throne. 

Here ends the twenty-eighth story 
J.\iNisTic Recension of 28 

'U’hen King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-eighth statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s ascends this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: " 0 king. 

In Avanti-city, the noble King Vikrama. Once as he was traveling about the earth 
out of curiosity, he stopt in a mango grove outside of a certain citj\ Four men, dwell- 
ers in another country, came in there, with whom the king converst about the lands, 
and askt them what mangels they had encountered. They said: “ What a question! 
It is only by God’s grace tliat we are alive.” Thereupon the king askt: “ Wherefore ? ” 
And they said: “ In the eastern region there is a city Vetalapura, where there is a god- 
dess 5onitapriya. She is fond of human flesh, and verj' mighty. And whoever paj's 
devotions to her offers her a human sacrifice. .And for this piu-pose either a man is 
bought for a price, or a stranger is taken by violence. We arrived there, and were 
seized by the men of the place for an offering, and with great difiBculty got away in 
flight to this place.” Hearing this the king out of curiosity went thither. And as he 
came to the goddess’s temple, a certain stranger had been seized by the men of the 
place. And the poor trembling wretch, after being bathed and ha\'ing a garland of 
flowers tlu-own on his head, was just being led into the goddess’s house, with great 
pomp, to be offered up. Seeing him the king’s heart was moved to compassion, and 
he thought: “ Shame on these wicked men, who just for the sake of their own earthly 
affairs are killing a man; and shame on this deity too, who makes it her sport to injure 
li'N'ing creatures. For: 

1. All living creatures desire their own happiness and shun their own misery; 
all of them love life and fear death. 
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2. Those who subject to suffering many crores [a crore is 10,000,000] of living 
beings for the sake of their own lives alone — how selfish are their lives! 

So if this man’s life is lost today with me looking on, then what sort of compassion 
have I ? sort of power, and courage ? Therefore by some means or other I will 

save him.” Thus meditating in his heart, the king said: “ Ho, ye people! Let go 
this feeble and wretched man, and take me with my vigorous body, that the goddess 
may more easily be propitiated by you.” Hearing tliis they were all amazed, and 
thought: “ Well! In general the fear of death in all creatures is a great fear, since: 

3. For the sake of a familj' an individual shall be sacrificed; for the sake of a 
village a family shall be sacrificed; for the sake of a country a village shall be . 
sacrificed; for the sake of one’s self the whole world shall be sacrificed. 

But this man for the sake of others sacrifices his life as if it were a blade of grass; he 
must be some great hero.” Then the king scattered those who stood in front, and 
freed with his own hand the man who had been previously bound; and as he took his 
sword and was about to cut his own throat, the goddess appeared and stayed him by 
the hand, and said: “ 0 compassionate hero, choose a wish.” Then the king said: 

“ 0 goddess, if you are propitiated, then give up the injury of living creatures.” So 
she gave up the injury (of living creatures). Thereupon the people, s milin g in amaze- 
ment, praised the king; and the king returned to his city. In the words of the verse: 

4. No one other than Vikrama is a benefactor of others; for, ha^’ing set free by 
the gift of his own life a miserable wretch who had been brought in for sacrifice, 
he caused the goddess to give up the slajdng of living creatures. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the twenty-eighth story in the Thirty-iico Tales of the Throne 


29. Story of the Twenty-ninth Statuette 

Vikrama’s lavishness praised by a bard 

Southern Recension of 29 

When the king again approacht the throne, another statue said : “ 0 
king, only he is able to ascend this throne who has the magnanimity 
and other virtues of Vikrama; no other.” Bhoja said: “ O statue, 
tell me a tale of his magnanimity and other virtues.” And she said: 
“ O king, hsten. 

Once King Vikramarka, attended by the princes, was seated in his 
assembly, when a certain panegjwist came in, and recited a blessing: 
1. “As long as the Ganges, the divine river of hoty water, sweeps 
along with its rippling waves; and as long as the Sun, the light- 
giving protector of the earth, burns in his course thru the heavenly 
path; and as long as the peak of Mount Meru lasts, with the dia- 
mond and sapphire and crj'^stal gems of which it is formed; so 
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long, O king, enjoy your kingdom, surrounded by your family 
of children and children’s children.” 

Then he praised the king, thus: “ O king, 

2. As the peacock, overcome Tvith heat, goes to the cloud and in 
its thirst calls upon it for vater, so do I come to look upon you. 

Tho I dwell on the slope of the Himalaya, even from there I have heard 
of your glorj' and have come from afar. The earth with its seven seas 
is adorned with your glory. For thus (it is said) : 

3. The earth with its seven seas is made completely luminous by 
your majesty, which is more resplendent even than the white 
camphor plant, or the white lotus, or the budding jasmine, or the 
waves of the heavenly river, or the ketaka tree, or the coquettish 
glance of a beautiful woman, or the quantity of cooling rays sent 
forth from afar from the (moon-crest on the) head of the Remover 
of Blemishes [^iva]. 

0 king, 3 'ou are a tree of wishes to j-our supphants; today I am freed 
from mj* povertj'. And furthermore, at this time I would make men- 
tion of a certain king; even as j-ou in governing j-our kingdom here 
treat all suppliants as j'our own self, so in the north countrj’-, in Jambira 
citj', in the Lord’s [^iva’s] quarter [the northeast] of the Himalaj'a, 
there is a king named Dhanegvara [‘ Lord of Wealth ’], who averts from 
his suppliants the grief of their poverty and makes them lords of wealth. 
One time this Dhanegvara celebrated the spring festival on the seventh 
day of the light half of the month Magha. And all the beggars even of 
foreign countries came together. At that time this king gave away in 
gifts eighteen crores of gold; so eminent was the king in the %'irtue of 
liberahty. Yet even in this region I had eyes only for 3 ’ou.” [9] 
Hearing his words the king called his treasurer and said: 0 

treasurer, take that panegjiist into the treasury and show him the 
precious stones of great price, and let him take from thence as many 
jewels as he shall pick out.” And immediateh' the treasurer took h i m 
to the treasure-house, and showed him the manj’ beautiful jewels; 
and the panegyrist took whatever jewels he desired. And when his 
wishes were completely satisfied, he returned to the king’s presence 
and said: “ 0 king, bj' j'our grace I am become a Lord of Yealth 
[title of Kubera, god of wealth]; for all his [Kubera’s] nine treasmes 
have come into my hands. Now even the gods, Brahma and the rest, 
do not possess such a boundless scope as j'ou; since they all are blemisht 
bj’ serious humiliations or the like, but 3 ’ou are glorious perpetuallj’. 
Therefore thej- are not to be compared with you. For thus (it is said) : 
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4. Qiva -was thrown out upon his head [punningly: ‘wears the 
half -moon ’]; Visnu’s bravery is tempered by fear of Kahsa 
[uncle and enemy of Visnu incarnate as Krsna]; even Brahma 
is of ignoble origin [punningly: ‘is born from (Visnu’s) navel’]; 
vdth whom shall we compare your majesty, O king ? 

5. Brahma is tormented with pain [punningly: ‘ is filled with 
knowledge ’] ; Visnu has a sore lip [‘ carries a club ’] ; Qiva has 
colic and is subject to despair [‘ carries a dart and swallows 
poison ’] ; with whom shall we compare the king ? ” 

Having thus praised him, he blest him with the words “ Live forever,” 
and went to his own place. 

Having told this story the statue said to the king: “ O king, if such 
magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” And the 
king was silent. 

Here ends the twenty-ninth story 
Methical Recension of 29 

When King Bhoja once more desired to ascend that fair throne, he approacht the 
twenty-ninth of the ancient statues. And the statue then said to the king: “ 0 king, 
if you have magnanimity and generosity like King Vikramaditya’s, then mount upon 
this fair throne.” Then Bhoja spoke a word in reply to this statue: “Tell me, of what 
sort were the virtue and magnanimity of this king ? ” Thus askt the statue replied 
to the king: “ Hear, King Bhoja. [9] 

VTiile Vikramarka was ruling the earth, his kingdom was free from calamities, and 
all its enemies were overcome. The subjects were happy, the land increast in riches 
and grain and was fiUed with all fortune; it was glorious as if it were another king- 
dom of heaven come down to earth. And the wealth which that Vikramaditya gave 
away then to the dumb and other afflicted was even in excess of a crore in number. 
Ever watchful, he reflected thus about all things: “ How great is my kingdom, how 
great the treasury, its income and expenses ? What should be done and what left 
undone, what is proper and what improper ? "What ought to be given and what taken, 
and what occasion have we at present ? What seasonable topic is there ? Where is 
there (an instance or object of) aflFection or friendship or love ? To whom ought little 
to be given and to whom much ? Where is there a marvel ? ” If a man possesses these 
choice virtues, even if he be weak and powerless, his life is fruitful; he verily is a noble 
man. And these stores of virtues were found in Vikramaditya. [23] 

Now when this king entered his assembly-hall, he was like Indra in bodily presence 
entering tlie assembly of the gods. For he was accompanied by all his vassals and 
ministering attendants from far and near, by wise men skilled in the measures of poetic 
utterance and famihar vith the Vedas, by poets and singers and companies of elegant 
bards, by men who had attained the highest excellence in all instruments of music, the 
stringed and the fluted instruments and those that are beaten, and by leaders in all 
manly accomplishments. At this time a certain bard came thither from another land, 
and delivered a eulogy with diffuse verses of praise: “O King Vikramaditya, you who 
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have overthrovrn the circle of your enemies, live long — live in joy — live together 
vrith tlxose you love. 0 ornament of the world, you who completely outdo the tree 
of wishes, thruout the world at the soma-festivals the mendicant bards praise your 
generosity. 0 Sun of Glorj*, I am honored today. Listen attentively to my good 
fortune, 0 Idng, jewel of generous givers. In the northern quarter, on the northeast 
of the Himalaya, there is a city Dagapuramdama, like unto the city of the gods. Here 
a righteous hero named Mjayascna was king; and now his kinsman Rajagekhara 
rules tlie land. THth regard to liim I can tell you of something that w.ts a marvel to 
see. On the seventh day of tlie light half of the monlli Slagha, being surrounded by 
his vassal princes, tliis leader of tlie generous held a spring festival. .\nd aU the men 
of exceptional n-isdom who came tliither, and the many poets, and the poor, wretched, 
and feeble beggars, all of them tliis noble prinee gratified wiUi gold, jewels, garments, 
and ornaments, according to their deserts, knowledge, capacities, ifirtues, and desires. 
And tliey granted all his desires in return. So generous was this Rujagekhara, whom 
I saw there. But even there the ^"ise praise only your majesty's magnanimity. 
Tlicrefore, O Mkramiiditya, you are Pururavas [“ Far-sounding,’ name of an ancient 
hero] here upon earth; there is no king like you for generosity, honor, and valor.” [53] 

And when the mendicant bard had praised him witli many sucli eulogies, the long 
stopt him, saiing: “ You exceed all bounds.” Then tlie king called the overseer of 
his treasury, and said : “ 0 trc.isurer, take this bard into my treasury, and show him 
its riches, and whatever riclies he sees tlicre that he wants, let liim t-akc ns much as he 
likes.” Thus the king loaded liim witli wealth. ^Vnd then the overseer of the treasury 
said to the king: “ Hear, 0 king; I will tell you how large a sum of money was found 
here yesterday; give careful heed to me. If any long upon earth is not devoted to 
c\’il ways, his wealth must always be reported to him daily, reckoning up income and 
expenses. ;Vnd those who are skilled in polity ever condemn a minister who reports 
to his master witliout taking careful account. -And whoever MTifes what he composes 
in his report to deceive lus master, shall certainly go to hell for as long as tlie sun and 
the moon shall last.” Hearing this the king said to the overseer of Uie treasury: 
“ How great has been the expenditure of money ? ” .And he tlien reported: " 0 king, 
I report tliat on the auspicious day, the ninth of the light half of the month MSgha, not 
counting the expenses of your personal adornment and consumption and the wages 
of your servants, the religious expenses were of this extent: thrice fifty crores of tankas 
[a weight] of gold, and furthermore sLxty lacs and five hundreds (in fees) for those who 
officiated. This is what is written in your religious accounts, O king.” 

If such righteousness and such magnanimitj’ reside in you, O king, then you are 
worthy to mount upon this tlirone. 

Here aids the Itccnly-nxnth story 

Brief Recexsiox of 29 (This, in mss. of BE, is 12 

The twelfth statue said: 0 king, listen. 

TVhile \Tkrama was king there was a king named Virasena. One of his panegjxists 
came and spoke to the Mng (ATkrama) the usual word of blessing. Then he praised 
Virasena: “ There is no one so noble as Virasena. In former time at the festival in 
honor of spring he gave a crore of money. Such is tlie king, a destroyer of poverty.” 
Then Vikrama was pleased, and summoned his treasurer; and the king said: “ Take 
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this bard into the treasury, and give him wealth until he is satisfied.” Then (the 
treasurer) said: “ Sire, let the king be informed of the expenses that have been met, 
besides the money given away and spent on enjoyment.” So speaking he showed him 
a paper: “ Fifty crores.” All this money was spent on the seventh solar day of the 
light half of the month Magha. 

The statue said: 0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 
Here ends the twelfth story 

The Jainistic Recension has here “Sign-reader.” See below, p. 256 


30. Story of th’e Thirtietli Statuette 
The clever mountebank 

Southern Recension or 30 

When the king once more was ascending the throne, another statue 
said: “ 0 king, let him ascend this throne who is endowed with mag- 
nanimity and other virtues like Vikrama.” The king said; “ 0 statue, 
tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, 0 king. 

Once King Vikrama, attended by all his vassal princes, had ascended 
his throne. At this time a certain magician came in, and blessing him 
with the words “ Live foreverl ” said: “ Sire, you are skdlled in all the 
arts; many magicians have come into your presence and exhibited 
their tricks. So today be so good as to behold an exhibition of my 
dexterity.” The king said: “ I have not time now; it is the time to 
bathe and eat. Tomorrow I will behold it.” So on the morrow the 
juggler came into the king’s assembly as a stately man, with a mighty 
beard and glorious countenance, holding a sword in his hand, and 
accompanied by a lovely woman; and he bowed to the king. Then the 
ministers who were present, seeing the stately man, were astonisht, 
and askt : “ 0 hero, who are you, and whence do you come ? ” He said : 
“ I am a servant of Great Indra; I was curst once by my lord, and was 
cast down to earth; and now I dwell here. And this is my wife. To- 
day a great battle has begun between the gods and the Daityas [de- 
mons], so I am going thither. This King Vikramaditya treats other 
men’s wives as his sisters, so before going to the battle I wish to leave 
my wife with him.” Hearing this the king also was greatly amazed. 
And the man left his vdfe with the king and delivered her over to him, 
and sword in hand flew up into heaven. Then a great and terrible 
shouting was heard in the sky: “ Ho there, Idll them, kill them, smite 
them, smite them! ” were the words they heard. And all the people 
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who sat in tlie court, with upturned faces, gazed in amazement. After 
this, when a moment had past by, one of the man’s arms, holding his 
sword and stained with blood, fell from the sky into the king’s assembly. 
Then all the people, seeing it, said : “ Ah, tliis great hero has been killed 
in battle by his opponents; his sword and one arm have fallen.” While 
the people who sat in the court were even saying this, again his head fell 
also; and then his trunk fell too. And seeing this his wife said; “Sire, 
my husband, fighting on the field of battle, has been slain by the enemy. 
His head, his arm, his sword, and his trunk have fallen down here. So, 
that this my beloved ma 3 ’ not be wooed bj’ the heavenlj' njnnphs, I 
will go to where he is. Let fire be provided for me.” Hearing her 
words the king said : “ ]Mj- daughter, whj’ will j-ou enter the fire ? I 
will guard jmu even as mj’ own daughter; preserve jmur bodj’.” She 
said: “ Sire, what is this j-ou sa^" ? Mj’ lord, for whom this bodj' of 
mine exists, has been slain on the battlefield bj' his foes. Now for whose 
sake shall I preserve this bodj* ? Moreover, j'ou should not saj’ tliis, 
since even fools know that wives should follow their husbands. For 
thus it is said: 

1. Moonlight goes with the moon, the lightning clings to the cloud, 
and women follow their husbands; even fools know this. 

And so, as the learned tradition has it: 

2. The wife who enters into the fire when her husband dies, imi- 
tating iVrundhatl [a star, regarded as the wife of one of the ‘ Seven 
Rishis ’ (the Dipper), and as a tj-pical faithful spouse] in her 
beliavior, enjoj's bliss in heaven. 

3. Until a wife burns herself in tlie fire after the death of her hus- 
band, so long that woman can in no way be (permanently) freed 
from the body. 

4. A woman who follows after her husband shall surelj' purify 

tliree families: her mother’s, her father’s, and that into which she 
was given (in marriage). And so: 

5. Three and a half crores [a crore is 10,000,000] is the number of 
the hairs on the human body; so many years shall a wife who 
follows her husband dwell in heaven. 

6. As a snake-charmer powerfull}- draws a snake out of a hole, so 
a wife draws her husband upward (b 5 ’^ burning herself) and enjoys 
bliss with him. 

7. A wife who abides bj' the law of righteousness (in burning her- 
self) saves her husband, whether he be good or wicked; yes, even 
if he be guiltj' of all crimes. 
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Furthermore, O king, a woman who is bereft of her husband has no 
use for her life. And it is said: . 

8. What profit is there in the life of a wretched woman who has 
lost her husband ? Her body is as useless as a banyan tree 
[? a cake ?] in a cemetery. 

9. Surely father, brother, and son measure their gifts; what 
woman would not honor her husband, who gives without measure 

Moreover: 

10. Tho a woman be sm-rounded by kinsfolk, tho she have many 
sons, and be endowed with excellent qualities, she is miserable, 
poor wretched creature, when deprived of her husband. And so: 

11. What shall a widow do with perfumes, garlands, and incense, 
or with manifold ornaments, or garments and couches of ease ? 

12. A lute does not sound without strings, a wagon does not go 
without wheels, and a wife does not obtain happiness without her 
husband, not even with a hundred kinsfolk. 

13. Woman’s highest refuge is her husband, even if he be poor, 
vicious, old, infirm, crippled, outcast, and stingy. 

14. There is no kinsman, no friend, no protector, no refuge for a 
woman like her husband. 

15. There is no other misery for women like widowhood. Happy 
is she among women who dies before her husband.” 

Thus speaking she fell at the king’s feet, begging that a fire be pro- 
vided for her. And when the king heard her words, his heart being 
tender with genuine compassion, he caused a pyre to be erected of 
sandalwood and the like, and gave her leave. So she took leave of 
the king, and in his presence entered the fire together with her hus- 
band’s body. And the sun set. On the morrow when the king had 
performed all his morning duties and ascended upon his throne, at- 
tended by all his vassal princes and other attendants, that same prince 
came in, sword in hand, tall and with shining form as before, and put 
upon the king’s neck a garland woven of flowers from the heavenly 
Tree of Wishes, which was thick with a swarm of bees delighting in 
their fragrance. And conveying to the king the greetings of Indra 
he began to converse with him variously about the fight. And seeing 
him arrived all the council was amazed, and the king was amazed also. 
And again he said: “ 0 king, I went from this place to heaven, where 
there was a great battle between Indra and the Daityas, in which 
many demons were killed, while some got away in flight. After the 
battle God Indra said to me graciously: ‘ 0 prince, it is a long time 
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since I have seen you. \Miere have you been this long lime ? ’ Then 
I said: ‘ 3Iy lord, because of your curse I have been dwelling these 
nianj’ days upon earth. Hearing lliat today a battle was in progress 
between my lord and the Dfiilyas, I came hither to help.’ Thereupon 
Great Indra’s heart was much ple.ascd, and he said: ‘ O prince, from 
today on go no more to earth; your curse is lifted, I am satisfied with 
you. Take this golden bracelet, studded with the nine jewels.’ So 
spe;iking he took his bracelet from his own hand and himself put it 
upon mine. And I replied: ‘ lord, at the lime when I came hither 
I left my wife in charge of Vikramarka; so I will fetch her and return 
immediately.’ Thus speaking to Purandara [Indra] I came hither. 
Now you treat otlier men’s wives as your sisters; so give me tliis my 
wife, and I will go with her again to heaven.” VThen the king heard 
Uiese words he was amazed, and did not reply. And again he said: 
“ 0 king, why do you sit silent ? ” The people who stood about the 
king said: “Your wife has entered the fire.” He said: “ Wiy ? ” 
Then they also were silent, knom'ng not what to reply. Thereupon he 
said: “ O king, jewel of kings, you who treat other men’s wives as 
your sisters, tree of wishes for all suppliant-folk. Prince "N'ikrama, live 
forever! I am the magician, and Uus that I have shown you was a trick 
of juggler’s art.” The king was astonisht. And at that time the treasurer 
came in and said: “ O king, the king of Pandya has sent his tribute to 
your majesty.” The king said: “ ’iMiat has he sent ” And he said: 
“ Lord, listen attentively. 

16. Eight crores of gold, nincty-lliree weights of pearls, fifty 
burden-bearing elcpliants, the perfume of whose rutting-fiuid is 
tlie delight of bees; tiiree hundred horses, and a hundred courte- 
zans skillful in manifold arts; all this, 0 most noble King Vikrama, 
the king of Pandya has sent to your majesty.” 

Then tlie king said: “ O treasurer, let all this be given to the magician.” 
So he gave him all of it. 

Hamng told this tale tlie statue said to King Bhoja: “ 0 king, if 
sucli magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this throne.” 
And the king was silent. 

ZTfre ends the l.hiiiieik f!ory 
■METiiiai.n Rkckxsion* of t30 

IMicn Bhoja again approadil to mount the fair tlironc, the tliirtietli ancient statue 
addrest a tvord to him: “ O king, if Mkramaditya’s magnanimity b in you, llien you 
arc worthy to mount upon tliis c-ccellenl tlironc,” “ Of what sort were Ms actions, 
so interwoven with the wtuc of magnanimity f ” Thus King Bhoja askt tlie statue. 



•>3-2 SO. Siorj/ of Ihc Tlnrlidlt SlaturUc. 3 f/i 

v--;i^r«ijKin fhc- t''!'! to King Itiioja Uie story of tls.nl king's netifinn. {>'rv.n!.-v! 
rirlstoissni'^'^ nr-'i *.'1111 the virtue of m.ngnnmmily, [8) 

Wlii!'.- Vikr.n.'nriilily.n, the knnnver of truth, nv.ns pn.>te<.'ling the e.nrlls n!:(! Ivrni-.ei; 
free f^nssn lii'trc"^. oisf time he stood nloiic in private sind rn'!lecle<i: " Wh.fu ge;,.,:.; ,.fy 
pure enrs«-:osi‘!ie«<. sn h.nni to olstain. is pro<luce<! in n iisortal nvho ihvcIU ja (J.- 
ssnprofit.nhle rxistnd of existenee; when Viynit, wjso destroys the siangers cd eni'trr.-.-, 
is v.nr-hijsl. or wlien the re.-iliration K horn in n mssn th.nt ‘ Kpin.n i* nil when <att». 
f.netion with money i« given to hepcars necortling to their fisll tiesino;; in the*" t.ss* 
tuilv is pro'lucni the fruitfuhicse <sf existeiiee which men esteem. So. .ns I liavet!n o,.* 
worhiiy de!ipht.s. which arc Iiartl to obtain upon e.nrlls. froisi now oji 1 will strive to idi. 
t.nin the frssits of the other worM.” Making up his mind thus. Ihi; ste.mlf.nvl kitsg. wl 
nhv.nys ns.ndc pood his wonis, unselfi.shly huilt in the neighl>or!s(vj(i of towns and eitisi. 
nmi .also in v.nriosis desert places, jsonds and well« asid pswh. adoriscnl witli gpi's'es r.J 
Irts's. He ,nho huilt colhspes and Isidls (for wityfarers]. ansi lesujdes for the prvh, a~, 1 
jsl.nefsi f<><el and flrink ftsr all ivho mipht come in the forests. Anti the poor ntsd nffisf tel 
Ivpg.nrs he pralifstsi likewise with manifold food and driisk. with we.nllh, gnsrits'-titn. 
anil fsnsafssents. [25] 

Xow one time wheis the flre.nl Solstice had arrivetl the kiisg came into a tet:s]i!>- td 
f'ivn, the lortl of the immortals. Then, having halhcnl in the water of the (latsf-s 
and p.nid hons.nge in due form to the god, he gave away to everyone we.nlth to the et. 
tesst <d e.nrh mrsn’.s tie.sire. Having thus .satisfied all Use beggars nssi'inbl'nl there, 
aisti hfiviisp gratifitnl his minisler.s and gotserals am! other follower.s aeeortlitse to Ihcif 
nscrils with garnseisls, oniaments, eanijshor-iserfsime. betel, nisd .so tsn, the king tisMni't 
them, having made his .subjeels glati. Having thus gralifictl all pcsiple. Ise teneetd 
that aeeording to the host of his judgment Isis life h.'ul tlsnl day l>e(;ntsie frisilfisl; aa ! 
he was exeee<lirsg glad. .\l this lime a great mitsisler .sjsoke tlssis to the kitsp: “ .^:re. 
even in this way yosir nsaje.sty .should continue to nreumsilate a .store <sf rightfusss;:'-'*. 

‘ .\s loisg as this body is whole and in gfsoci Isc.nltls, and ohi age afar off, and ns hesc m 
the jMiwer <'f the faesillies is uisimp.nired and one's life is not sjss'nl, even .so long a prs:- 
<lc>st nsan should nsaki- great elTorl.s for liis .soiil’.s welfare. Hut wheis yosir hois'c is in 
fians>n.. why try to .sto]) it by digging a svell? ' ” Miieli phsaserl svith thin-e words, t! ' 
king .•■.nid to the miiii.sli’r: "Well .said, minister! You .show love for me without ns.y 
guile. ' r.asy to find. () prince, are men who will islway.s say pleasant ihiiigs; but it « 
h.nrii to flml one svho will either speak or hear that svliieh i.s uniihvisant hut wide. 

.SOUK-.' ” I'tH] 

.\l this time there arrived from some place a certain magieian, wlio .s.aiii "Haill 
and then niidre- t the king; “ f) Vikram.arlm, your mrsjesty'.s glory hii' bfcolsie tl,’- 
cr'>w-iung splendor jlilerally, i-ar-ring) of nil crenlure.s in Use worhl; therefore I hwe 
romi- Intlier ti> you. O king, even tho no one may liave the power to gratify yo*l 
by any art I'l-. Ixs-.nn,- yoii n.'-e nil>’iil in all of them], nevertheless give your attentk.') 
to this one (nltem[it fsaying " Wry Well.” the king .set a certain llriie for h;;.-., 
and the magiei.aii departed, s.aying; "I will straightway gel nil my implements, a;:-! 
will imtnetli.vlely reiii.-n to your jire'i-nce.'' Thou .shortly a certain man npisared, 
!e-.';rmg a sworii atid shield; and ef'er liirn foliowi-<l hi.s wife, who apjie.arr-d to K' a 
'osmp •.'.om.an of lovely form, clad in silk, with her veil cmbr«iderv<i with pirturo, 
with <-»-t camphor anil Ix-tcl p<rfiin:cs sprinkh-*! over her tnnie. 'J h'-‘e I'-o t"!>. 
t!.« :r st.and le-fore \ ii.ram.'lrl.a; ami all their aelions v.i-rc frank and ojvii, s’onfor.'"' 
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ably to tlieir seeming rank, tlien tbe Jang askt him : “ TVho are you ? ” He re- 
plied to the king: I am a servant of Indra. And because I 'n'as once curst by him, 
I ■wander about here on earth. At present a ■war has arisen bet'ween tlie gods and the 
demons, and the Hing of tlie Gods has called me thitlier to help. So I am going tliither, 
0 king; let tliis ■n'ornan remain in your presence until my return. The great treasure 
called ^^oman ought not to be trusted to anyone’s power; but your majesty has a 
stainless reputation for treating other men’s wives ns your sisters, and so I have deter- 
mined to leave her with you, O king.” {71J 

Thus spc.'iking he departed, taking his arms; and the king beheld him flying up to 
heaven. Then stnaightway there were heard in heaven great shouts, sucli .ns this: 
** J^ow take, take him! Smite him! Wc arc going to kill him! Crush him! Strike 
him! Fell him!” It was terrible to hear. Then in one place a severed hand fell, 
holding a shield; and elsewhere fell from heaven an entire body, struck down and 
cut to pieces. Thereupon tliat fair woman straightway said to the king: “ 0 king, 
this my husband has fallen down, slain in battle. In all prob.nbility my beloved vrill 
be wholly disappointcrl by the throngs of njmplis in tlie heaven of heroes, and will 
wait for mj arrival. Therefore I will enter tlie fire: let your majesty now give your 
permission.” Thus addrcst.tlie king repeatedly tried to dissuade her, but the fair- 
formed woman would not stay, being p.assionatcly devoted to her lord. And she 
straightway had constructed there a i>>tc out of hundreds of fagots, and gave her 
personal ornaments to worthy individuals, and eagerly entered the fire along with 
the body of her beloved. [88] 

Then as the king was mourning for the dead couple, suddenly from somewhere or 
otlicr that warrior came .swiftly in, and bowcrl to tlie king, saying that he had come 
from heaven. lie gave liim a garland of the heavenly coral-tree, and told liim the 
news of the heavenly world, and said to tlie king: " Sire, God Indra has accepted my 
sersicc, and has bade me remain even tlicrc, the Iving of the Immortals. And promising 
definitely that I would fetch my wife and return, swiftly I have come into your pres- 
ence, 0 king. I would leave this very d.ay: so give me my wife.” Hearing this the 
king was astounded and remained silent. But the people surrounding tlie king said 
to tlie magician: “ She has entered the fire along with her luisband.” Thereupon he 
said: “I am alive: i\'ith whom then was she allowed to enter the fire? You are 
courtiers intlced; for tlicy simply reflect the king’s mind in their words. And ap- 
propriately has this saying been said, by men wcll-vcrst in the subject: ‘ Whatever 
kings say, be it right or wrong, their followers like echoes straightway say tlie same.’ ” 
IMicii he spoke thus, the king had no an.swcr at all to make. But after a moment the 
wise King Vikramarkn, pondering and reflecting on the matter, uttered this verse: 
“ Ah, cleverness in the performance of magic, even tlio false, gives the impression of 
truth.” And all tlie .assembly was tliromi into the greatest consternation, not under- 
standing Uie f.acts of Uic case, and wondering: “Wiat do the king’s words mean?” 
Then the magician, rejoist at heart, praised the king highly; and Uie fair woman 
suddenly stood forth by his side. Then he said to the king: “I am the magician, re- 
turned again here. 1 have e.xliibiterl in your presenee an extraordinary trick of my 
art.” And when the magician said this, the king also -nas pleased. At this moment a 
tax-collector reportcrl the treasure sent as tribute by the King of Pandya, writing it 
down in the king’s presence: 

Eight crorcs of gold, nincty-Uirec weights of pearls, fifty elephants of unrestrained 
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fury, whose rutting-fluid is the delight of bees; three hundred horses, and a hundred 
courtezans skilled in manifold arts; all this, given as tribute by the King of Pandya, 
he gave to the magician. 

If such magnanimity is found in you. King Bhoja, then mount upon this fair throne 
without delay. 

This tale of Vikramaditya, distinguisht by magnanimity, the statue told to Eng 
Bhoja. 

Here ends the thirtieth story 


Bbief Recension of 30 

Once more a statue said: O king, listen. 

One time a certain juggler came into the king’s presence (and said) ; “ Sire, give me 
an occasion (for an exhibition).” “ Well,” said the king. And the man himself went 
forth, saying that he would bring the articles for the conjuring trick. Thereupon there 
came into the king’s presence another man, Kirtimant [‘ glorious ’] by name, armed 
with sword and shield, and accompanied by his wife; and making obeisance in a 
maimer suitable to his noble origin, he said: “ King Vikrama, a battle between the gods 
and the Daityas [demons] has begun, and I have been sent by the gods to summon you. 
Now I wiU go to aid the gods. Since you are a pure king, do you guard my wife in your 
own presence until I return; I will come back quickly.” Then he flew up and went to 
heaven, and became invisible, being watcht by all the people as he disappeared. Then 
a shouting was heard in the sky: “Here, here! Seize him, seize him! Smite him, smite 
him! ” Then after a moment a body, dismembered by wounds, fell in front of the 
assembly. Thereupon that woman said: “ Sire, my husband has perisht in the service 
of the gods; I wiU enter the fire and foUow him.” So saying she made preparations to 
die. The king caused the holy rites to be performed, and she entered the fire. And all 
the people were amazed. Then a certain man, bearing jewel-studded ornaments and 
wearing beautiful garments, came in, and made obeisance to the king, and said: “ Sire, 
the battle has taken place between the gods and the Daityas, and the gods have con- 
quered. And they have given me garments and ornaments and sent me away. By 
your grace I have become victorious; give me my wife, and I will return to my own 
place.” Then the king made no reply. (After a moment) the king said: “ You fell 
down, dismembered in battle; your wife has entered the fire.” Thereupon he laught, 
and said: “ 0 king, you are a clever man; why do you say such a thing ? How shall a 
wife enter the fire while her husband is alive ? ” The retinue of the king said: “ 0 
hero, this was just as the king says.” Then seeing the king consumed with grief, the 
juggler bowed, and his wife came in. “ Sire, I have shown you a conjurer’s trick.” 
Then the king was much pleased, and gave him a reward: 

1. Eight crores of gold, ninety-three weights of pearls, fifty elephants of unre- 
strained fury, the perfume of whose rutting-fluid was the delight of bees; three 
hundred horses, and a hundred harlots skillful in manifold arts; all this was 
brought by the Pandu-king as tribute, and given (by Vikrama) to the magician. 

The statue said: O king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the thirtieth story 
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Jainistic Eecension of 30 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the thirtieth statue said: “ O king, 
he who has magnanimity like Wkramuditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king, 

In Avantl-citj' the noble King Vikrama held complete sway. One time a certain 
juggler, being annoimst by the usher, came in, and speaking the words “ lave forever! ” 
said to the king: “ Sire, I will e-thibit a wonderful man'el of art, if your majestj' will 
take your place in your royal palace and watch attentivelj'.” So the king, attended by 
his vassals, who had come together to paj’ their respects, went to the assembly. Now 
while the juggler stood there before them, being watcht by the people of the court, 
who smiled in astonishment, wondering what great marvel of art he would show, a 
certain (other) man came in. He held a sword in one hand, and by the other held a 
woman brilliant with great beauty and loveliness, like a heavenly nj-mph. And as 
the men in the assembly regarded this man with astonishment, he bowed to the king 
and said: “ O king, in the unprofitable roimd of existence I hold that only two things 
are of value, fortune and woman. Some have regard for knowledge also, but it does 
not appeal to me. For: 

1. Even a little drop of fortune gives splendor and happiness to those who enjoy 
it; but this knowledge, because incomplete, is not heard from at all [literally, 
* does not cause anyone to make a loud noise 

Therefore, 0 king, one should not leave his fortune nor a woman in anyone’s care, nor 
trust anyone. For: 

2. Those among men whose thoughts never depart from the vulgar pleasures of 
women have lost even the semblance of wise men in the world. 

Therefore, 0 you who look not (lustfully) upon other men’s wives, I entreat you: hear 
my words! I am a servant of Indra, dwelling in this world. Whenever any occasion 
arises, I go to heaven. Now today a battle has commenst between the gods and the 
Danavas [demons], and therefore I also am going thither. But do you, as a deed of 
benevolence, carefully guard this my wife imtil I return.” So speaking he went to 
heaven in the sight of all. But the juggler still stood right there before them. In 
another moment battle-cries of warriors were heard in the air; and shortly thereafter 
that man’s severed arm fell. And again a moment later his leg fell, and then his head 
and his trunk. Seeing this his wife said: “ 0 king, you are a brother to me, so bring 
it about that I may enter the fire.” Then, tho the king would have restrained her, she 
entered the fire together with the fragments of her husband’s body, before the astonisht 
eyes of all the people. But as the king returned filled with grief on this account, that 
man came in and said: “ O king, by your grace I have performed my lord’s business 
in heaven, and the gods have conquered. Now I have been greatly honored by Indra 
and sent away again. So do me the favor of gi-ving me back my wife.” Thereupon 
the king and the people were helpless with astonishment and dismay. And the man 
said: “ O king, my wife is in yoiu- harem; give the word that I may bring her forth.” 
The king said: "Bring her.” And he brought his wife forth from the harem, and stood 
before tlie king, who hung his head. Thereupon the juggler said: “O king, be not 
downcast; this was my juggler’s art only, and not real.” Then the king was pleased, 
and caused to be given to him the tribute from the Pandya-land, which at that moment 
was announst by an official. And the amount of it was as follows: 
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' 3. Eight crores of gold, ninety-three weights of pearls, fifty elephants of unre- 
strained fury, the perfume of whose rutting-fluid was the delight of bees; a 
hundred harlots, possessing glances diversified by their great store of loveliness; 
all this was presented by the Eing of Pandya as tribute, and given (by Vikrama) 
to the magician. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the thirtieth story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


31. Story of the Thirty-first Statuette 
Vikrarua and the vampire (vetala) 

SouTHEEN Recension of 31 

'VSTien the king once more was ascending the throne, another statue 
said: “ O king, only he is worthy to ascend this throne who has the 
magnanimity and other virtues of Vikrama.” The king -said: “0 
statue, tell me a tale of his magnanimity.” And she said: “ Hear, 0 
king. 

VTiile Vikramarka was ruling, one time a certain naked ascetic 
came in, and blest the king, saj’^ing: 

1. “ May the reverend Lord of Fortune [Consort of ^ri, that is 
Visnu] prosper the purposes of you his devotee; that God, de- 
votion to whom is as the nuptial gift at marriage to the maiden 
Salvation. 

2. May the Divine Conqueror [Buddha, or Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism] protect you, whom once in jealousy the Tempter’s 
women thus addrest: ‘ VTiat woman are 3 ’'ou thinking on, sunk 
in pretended meditation, but opening j'-our eye momentarilj^ ? 
Behold, tho called Savior, jmu do not save us, who are tormented 
by the darts of the love-god. Falselj'^ are jmu said to be compas- 
sionate; how could any other man be more hard-hearted than 
you V ” 

Then he gave a fruit into the king’s hand, and have taken a seat he 
said: “O king, on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the month 
Margagirsa I intend to perform a sacrifice in a great cemetery. Now 
jmur majesty is both a benefactor of others and a great hero; so be 
my assistant thereat.” The king said: “ VTat must I do ? ” Said 
the ascetic: “ Not far from this graveyard there is a garni tree, upon 
which hangs a vetala [vampire]. You must bring the vetala to me, in 
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silence.” Tiie king promist tliat he vrould do it. On the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of the month the ascetic took his stand in the great 
cemeterj% ■with the articles for performing the sacrifice. An ri at dead 
of night the king too went to the cemetei^^ and the ascetic showed 
him the way to the garni tree. Coming to the garni tree by that path 
he took the vetala on his shoulder; and as he was returning on the way 
to the cemeterj% the vetala said: “ O king, to relieve the weariness of 
the road let some tale be told.” The king made no reply, fearing to 
break the silence. The vetala said again: “ 0 king, you 'will not tell 
a storj'^ thru fear of breaking the silence. So I will teU a story; and at 
the end of the stor 3 *, if you know the answer to the question I shall 
ask, and j’et do not speak thru fear of breaking the silence, then your 
head shall be split into a thousand pieces.” So speaking he told a 
storj". “ Hear, O king! 


Einhoxt story: The prince who insulted a brahman 

On the south slope of the Himala 3 m there is a city named Vindhya- 
vatl. Here dwelt a king named Smdcara, who had a son Jayasena. 
One time the prince went into the forest to hunt. And in the forest, 
seeing a certain elephant, he pursued after it, and entered the jungle. 
And when bj^ some means or other he arrived at the road to the citj-, 
and was coming back upon it alone, he perceived a certain river in the 
middle of the forest; and there on the bank of the river a certain 
brahman was performing a religious ceremom'. The king’s son went 
up to tim and said: “Brahman, hold mj' horse there while I take a 
drink of water.” The brahman replied: “ Am I then jmur servant, 
that I should hold yoxir horse ” Then the prince struck him -with his 
whip; and the brahman ran howling into the king’s presence and told 
the king. And the king’s eyes were inflamed with anger, and he com- 
manded to expel his son from his dominions. At this jimcture a min- 
ister said: “ Sire, whj' do jmu cause j’our son, who is well fitted to 
assume the responsibilities of kingship, to be expelled from j'our 
dominions ? This is not seemly.” The king said: “Alinister, this 
is seemlj’; since he struck -with his whip the person of a brahman, 
therefore he is not a fit person (to rule). A prudent man should not 
incur the enmity of brahmans. And it is said: 

3. A -wise man should not eat poison, nor play -with serpents, nor 
reddle the compam'es of ascetics, nor antagonize brahmans. 

O minister, have jmu not heard the puranas [ancient histories] ? In 
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olden time thru the curse of a brahman Qiva suffered a loss of his 
sectarian mark [lingapata]. And so (it is said) : 

4. Even tho a man may have attained high position, let him not 
by any means insult the reverend (brahmans). Nahusa, who had 
attained to Indra’s place, fell because he insulted Agastya. 

Therefore one must by all means pay respect to all brahmans. And 
it is said: 

5. Brahmans must not be treated with disrespect, for they are 

revered by the Powers of the three worlds; they are to be worshipt 
like gods with gifts, honors, and praise. And so; 

6. '\^Tio would not be destroj’^ed by the anger of those who have 
made the fire to be the destroyer of all things, the sea to be un- 
drinkable, and the moon to be subject to waning ? Moreover: 

7. T^Tiat being is greater than that [the brahman], from whose 

hand the gods ever eat their sacrifices, and the fathers [manes] 
their oblations ? And so: 

8. Who would not honor those persons in the world, O Bharata, 
who maintain the practice of asceticism and are honored by all 
the gods and men as well ? 

9. T^^lat being is greater than those (brahmans), who of old 

drank up the ocean, restrained in bonds the Vindhya Mountain, 
and created the gods also ? And so: 

10. If one desires to worship the eternal God, let him simply 
propitiate the brahmans zealously and by all possible means. 

And so, Krsna himself at Dvaravatl has also said: 

11. ‘ WTiosoever does not worship a brahman as I do, even if the 

brahman were to smite him, curse him, and speak harshly against 
him, that man is a criminal and is to be chastised and punisht in 
the blazing world-fire; he is not of mine.’ Moreover: 

12. ‘ Whosoever wishes to worship me with supreme devotion 
must always revere the brahmans; in this way I am satisfied.’ 

O minister, let the hand by which the brahman was struck be cut off.” 
So as he was about to have his son’s hand cut off, just then the brah- 
man came in and said: “ O king, your son acted thus because of his 
ignorance, and from now on he will commit no further impropriety of 
this sort. For my sake let yon youth be spared; I am now appeased.” 
Hearing his words the king releast his son; and the brahman returned 
to his ovm plaee. 

JEnd of emhoxt story: The 'prince loho insulted a hrahman 
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Ha^^ng told tin’s story tlie vetala said: “ 0 king, of these two wliicli 
was the more A-irtuous ? ” King Vikrama said: “ The king was the 
more virtuous.” Hearing this, because the silence was broken, the 
vetala returned to tlie garni tree. But tlie king returned thither again 
and put him upon his shoulder; and as he was coming back the vetilla 
again told a story. In this way twenti’-five stories were told bj* the 
vetfila. Thereupon the vetfda became propitiated, perceiiung his 
clever wit, skill in the arts, compassion, courage, magnanimity, and 
other virtues. And the vetala said to Vikramaditya: “0 king, this 
naked ascetic is endeavoring to kill you.” The king said: “ How ” 
The vetala replied: “ V'hen you shall bring me thither, he will say to 
you: ‘ 0 king, you are verj' tired, so now turn your right side to the 
sacrificial fireplace (and pass around it so), and make a complete 
prostration, and then go to your own place.’ And when you are bent 
over making the obeisance, then that naked ascetic will shay you with 
a sword, and will make a sacrifice with your flesh. And in this offer- 
ing he will make me into a braliman, and by so doing will obtain the 
eight Magic Powers of minuteness and so on [see pages ITS and 179].” 
Vikrama said: “ TMiat shall I do ? ” The vetala replied: “ Do thus. 
Vlien the naked ascct’c tells you to make obeisance and go, this is what 
you must saj*: ‘ I am a universal emperor; all the kings make obeis- 
ance before me, but 1 have never made obeisance at all. So I do not 
know how to make obeisance. You do it first, and show me, and when 
I have seen it, afterwards I will do it.’ Thereupon when he bends over 
to make obeisance, do you cut off lus head. I will make an offering for 
you, and the eight hlagic Powers shall be yours.” Thus instructed by 
the vetrda King Vikrama did even so. And the vetala, becoming him- 
self a brahman, had an offering made, and made the complete oblation 
with the head of that naked ascetic. And the king received the eight 
Great Magic Powers. Then the vetala said: “O king, I am satisfied 
with you. clioose a m’sh.” The king replied: “If you are satisfied with 
me, ien raise up that naked ascetic from the dead; and whenever I 
shall call upon you, do you come.” The vetala agreed, and raised up the 
ascetic, and went to lus own place. But King Vikrama gave tliose 
eight Great IMagic Powers to the ascetic, and went to his own city. 

Having told this tale the statue said to King Bhoja: “ O king, if 
such magnanimity*, courage, and other wtues are found in you, then 
moxmt upon this throne.” And the king was silent. 

Here ends the Viirly-firsl story 
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31. Story of the Thirty-first Statuette, MR 


Metrical Recension of 31 

Once more King Bhoja, who held the earth under his sole sway, desired to ascend 
the fair throne, and approacht the thirty-first statue. “ King Bhoja, if the courage 
of Vikramarka is found in you, then mount the throne at your pleasure! ” said the 
statue. In return the king, of glorious renown, askt the statue: “Tell me, fair-hipt one, 
of what sort was his courage ? ” “ Directly I will tell you this tale of Sahasanka 
[Vikrama]; hear, O king, best of princes. [8] 

lYhile this king, with firm-fixt sway, having a store of valor, and possest of glory 
like Indra, was ruling the ocean-girdled earth, once he was visited in the assembly by 
a certain naked ascetic. This ascetic’s whole body was sprinkled with ashes; there 
were sandals of real gems on his feet; and he was a treasury of all knowledge, like a 
second Supreme Lord [Qiva, the divine ascetic] in person. And (the king) saw upon 
his forehead the three-line (givaitic sectarian) mark in ashes. And when the high- 
minded king saw this great ascetic, in amazement he graced him with radiant (words of) 
homage. And he, decorating the hall on all sides with jasmine-flowers brilliant with 
their tootht buds, said to the king: “ Wandering about in the confines of all countries 
and in all the islands, great king, I have acquired a certain magic. With this I desire 
to make a sacrifice witliin a wood at dead of night. If your majesty will be my sole 
assistant, then it will be fruitful.” Vikramaditya agreed to the ascetic’s words, saying 
“ So be it; ” and he departed. And the king visited him at dead of night in the wood. 
“ AVhat must I do now, wise sir ? Instruct me.” “ There is nothing for you to do 
except to bring hither a vetala. Such a courageous deed as this can be performed by 
you, Vikramarka; quickly bring the vetala, since you are pure and your soul is com- 
posed, and so make my sacrifice fruitful, 0 King Sahasanka Markt by Daring ’].” [29] 

Hearing his words the wise and intelligent king set out, full of courage and daring, 
eager to bring the vetala. In the night, whose darkness was so dense that a needle 
would have pierst it, he went out fearlessly, with his sword as his sole companion, in 
a southerly direction. He came into a wood which could hardly have been pierst 
by the rays of the sun. It was infested by crowds of hyenas, and full of elephants 
mad with passion; it failed to reveal the objects of the sense of sight; it was full of 
ravenous raksasas and infested with quantities of ferocious garabhas [a mythical beast], 
serpents, and lions; it contained many kapittha, bread-fruit, and other trees [the text 
is here unintelligible] ; in it were thickets that were the scene of the play of crowds of 
boars and buffaloes; it was a very abyss of an abyss, a terror of terror, a bewilderment 
of bewilderment, a death of death, in very truth; it wms indescribable, terrible, beyond 
the range of speech and thought. And the king, like unto Smara [Love], took thought 
of [smar-] the (magic) art of raising up vetalas. And when the vetala had been trans- 
ferred from the stem [literally, shoulder] of a gihgapa-tree to the king’s shoulder, he 
said to the king: “ 0 king, listen to this tale, which wiU while away the time; for 
agreeable conversation is an ever-recurring provision for a journey.” [46] 

Emboxt story: The ■prince who insulted a brahman 

In this northern country there was a city rich in luxury, named Vigranta, like a 
second Amaravati [city of the gods]. In its palaces lovely houris, weary from (amorous) 
delight, as they enjoyed the water of the slow-moving Ganges, were rejoist by kildamba- 
birds with the winds from their flapping wings as with fans; while the heavenly river 
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32. Stoiy of the Thirty-second Statuette 
Vikrama’s power and magn animi ty 
SoCTHERX BECE^•SIO^' OF 32 

T^Tien the king once more was mounting the throne, another statue 
said: “ O king, only this Vikramfirka and no other is worthy to mount 
upon tliis throne. 

There is ho king in the world like this Vikrama. He traverst the 
eartli subduing all his rival kings with a mere wooden sword, and ruled 
with undisputed sway. Subduing the powers [gaka] of others, he ex- 
tended his omi power; he was thus a veritable ^aka [see note in my 
Critical Apparatus]. All the kings which are on earth he reduced 
under his sway; he put down all evil men, removed the povertj* of 
all beggars, and put an end to all famine and grief and the like. All 
this Vikrama did. Therefore there is no king like Vikramarka. 

If sucli courage, bravery, fortitude, magnanimity, and other wtues 
are found in j'ou, then do you mount upon this throne.” And hearing 
this the king was silent. 

Here ends the thiriysceond story 

TnE ]Mimiia4.r, Recessiox has here “Bhalti as minister.” See below, p. 247 

Brief Recession' of 32 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

Such was tlie courage of Vikramaditya. To serve others he did not spare even his 
own body. By the might of his sword he enjoyed [possest] the earth. How can his 
heroism be adequately praised ? He had magnanimity like that of Yudhisthira; his 
power [gaka] was cslablisht cverj-where. He made the whole earth free from distress, 
and banisht misery and poverty. 

0 king, let him ascend tliis throne who has sudi magnanimity. 

Jlcre ends the thiriysceond story. 

The Jajxistic Recexsiox has here “Poverty statue.” See below, p. 259 
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81. Story of the Thirty-first Statuette, MR, BR 

that. There are many such reports of similar sayings upon earth. You must with- 
out fail expel him from the kingdom.” ' [108] 

Thus instructed by the king, who walkt in the path of good conduct, the minister 
arose deferentially and said; “ 0 protector of the people, this is your only son whom 
you are casting out; how can the sole support of your kingdom be exiled, my lord ? 
The noble brahman was completely satisfied and showed great lenience; my lord, do 
you also be prudent and forgive this single exhibition of passion.” Thus m-ged by 
his minister, the duts'-knowing king merely replied: “ Then let his hand be cut off.” 
When the king had given this command to his minister, the brahman addrest him, 
restraining his purpose: “ O illustrious king, restore this youth, tlie last of your line, to 
your affection as before, and be gracious to him, if you have any love for me. If you 
do not abandon your displeasure and show favor to him, I will slay myself; have no 
doubt of it, 0 king.” Thus by that same brahman the king’s son was saved. [123] 

End of emhozt story: The 'prince who insnlied a brahman 

Telling this storj', the vetala askt: “ Tell me, O king: of the brahman and the king 
which one was (the more) praiseworthy ? ” \Tkramarka said: “ I think the king was 
(the more) praiseworthy.” And hearing his words the vetala went back again. Once 
more King Vikramarka fetcht him, and again, having told a story, he went back to 
the forest. Twenty-five times he fetcht him in this manner; and then the vetala be- 
came propitiated by his courage, and gave the eight Great Magic Powers to the Sun of 
Valor. Such is the story of King \lkramarka, who was full of manliness and courage. 

Thus the statue related to Bhoja. 

Here ends the thiriy-first story 


Brief Recension of 31 

Again a statue said: 0 king, listen. 

While the king was reigning, one time he became graciously disposed to an ascetic, 
and said: " Eeverend sir, ask for what you wish.” Said he: “ I will make a sacrifice; 
do you be my assistant at it.” So the king was sent by the ascetic to bring a vetala 
[‘ vampire ’] in silence. The vetala devised a means to make the king speak; and when 
the king spoke, the vetala went back again. Having done this twenty-five times, tho 
he had to keep going back and forth again and again, he was not disheartened. Seeing 
this the vetala became appeased, and gave the king the eight Great Magic Powers; and 
the king askt him for a boon, saying: “ Come into my presence when I su mm on you.” 

The statue said: O king, let him who has such magnanimity ascend this throne. 

Here ends the thirty-first story 

The Jainistic Recension has here “ Haunted house.” See below, p. 257 
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32. Story of the Thirty-second Statuette 
Vikrama’s power and magnanimity 
SoUTHERX KECE>rSION* OF 32 

^Tien tlie king once more was mounting the throne, another statue 
said: “ 0 king, only this Vikramarka and no other is worthy to mount 
upon this throne. 

There is ho king in the world like this Vikrama. He traverst the 
earth subduing all his rival kings with a mere wooden sword, and ruled 
with undisputed sway. Subduing the powers [gaka] of others, he ex- 
tended his own power; he was thus a veritable Qaka [see note in my 
Critical Apparatus]. All the kings which are on earth he reduced 
under his sway; he put down all evil men, removed the poverty of 
all beggars, and put an end to all famine and grief and tlie like. All 
this Vikrama did. Therefore there is no king like Vikramarka. 

If such courage, braverj*, fortitude, magnanimity, and other virtues 
arc found in 5 ’ou, then do j'ou mount upon tins throne.” And hearing 
this the king was silent. 

Here ends the thtrlt/second story 

Toe Metrica-L Recexsiox has here “Bhatli as minister.” See below, p. 2i7 

Brief Recexsiox of 32 

Again a statue said: O king, listen. 

Such was the courage of Mkramaditya. To serve others he did not spare even his 
own body. By the might of his sword he enjoyed [possest] the earth. How can his 
heroism be adequately praised ? He bad magnanimity like that of Yudliislhira; his 
power [gaka] was establisht eveiywherc. He made the whole earth free from distress, 
and banisht misery and poverty. 

0 king, let him ascend this throne who has such magnanimity. 

Here ends the thirty-second story. 


The J.AimsTic Recexsiox has here “Poverty statue.” See below, p. 259 
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Concluding story (33), SR, MR, BR 


Conclusion [33] 

The thirty-two nymphs, curst to he statuettes, releast from the curse 
SotTTHERX Recension of 33 

Once more the statue said to King Bhoja: “ O King Bhoja, such a 
king was Vikramaditya. But you also are no commonplace man; both 
you and he are incarnations of Nara and Narayana [both forms or 
emanations of Visnu as Supreme Spirit]. At this present time tliere 
is no king superior to you, since you are very pure of conduct, skillful 
in aU the arts, and distinguisht by magnanimity and other -virtues. By 
jmur grace we thirty-two statues have now been releast from trouble; 
our curse has been lifted.” And Bhoja said: “How did your curse 
occur ? TeU me the story of its origin.” ^^Tien he said this the statue 
replied: “Hear, 0 king. "We were thirty-two divine n 3 Tnphs, com- 
panions of Parvati, and were placed verj’^ high in her regard. Hear our 
names one by one. [10-17] 

[For the names, see page 261.] 

One time as we were seated upon a priceless throne, the Supreme Lord 
[Oiva] glanst at us -with wanton affection. The goddess Parvati saw 
him, and in her anger she curst us, saying: ‘ Become lifeless statues 
and be attacht to Indra’s throne.’ Then we fell down before her and 
begged for a release from the curse. The goddess’s heart became moist 
with nectar of pitj% and she said: ‘TlTien this throne shall have been 
brought to earth by Vikramaditya, and when he, after ruling upon the 
throne for many years, shall have died, this throne will be buried in a 
certain pure spot of earth. And after this it will come into the hands of 
King Bhoja. He will take it to his city and have it set up; and when 
he tries to mount it he -will enter into conversation -with you. And then 
ymu wiU tell to Bhoja Vikramarka’s Adventures, whereupon there shall 
be an end to j’our curse.’ Therefore we are pleased with ymu; choose a 
■wish.” King Bhoja said : “TMiat is there lacking to me? 1 have a com- 
plete store of riches. Nevertheless for the sake of others 1 -udll choose 
something. Vliatever mortals shall hear or recite Vikramarka’s Ad- 
ventures, let their might, majesty, glor 3 % fortitude, magnanimity, and 
the like be increast. Let these Adventures be eternal and indestructible 
upon the surface of the earth. To those who hear them, let there be no 
danger from spirits, ghosts, goblins, female vampires and hobgoblins, 
pestilences, demons, and the like. Let there be also no danger to them 
from serpents and other (reptiles).” The statues said: “King Bhoja, 
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be it just as you say.” Thus granting him his wish they all went to 
their o'mi abode. And King Bhoja placed that throne upon a shrine 
inlaid with bright gold and the nine priceless gems, and upon it set up 
(a statue of) Mahegvara [^iva], and worshipt the god and the throne 
■ndth the sixteen-fold oblations. And he ruled the earth, protecting by 
his righteous laws all the castes and the a^ramas [the four stages of 
human life, see page 82, lines 13-17]. 

Hearing this tale as told by ParameQvara [Civa], Parvatl was 
greatly delighted. 

This is the end of the stories of the thirty-two statuettes 
jMethical Recension op 33 

“ You also are a Vikrama, in that your courage and magnanimity are equaled by 
no other [punningly: ' your courage, magnanimity, and valor (vikrama) are equaled,’ 
etc.]. There is no king like you upon earth, O best of princes. Therefore you are an 
incarnation of Narayana fi^snu] come to save the world. By your grace we are freed 
from a curse.” “ Tell me how that was, O statue; I am very curious.” Thus askt 
the statue said: “ King Bhoja, hear the list (of our names). [$-14] 

[For the names, see page 261 .] 

All of us were attendants of the goddess PSrvatl, high in her favor, and our hearts 
were filled with bliss. One time, seeing the god [Qiva] seated upon his jeweled throne, 
we became desirous of union -nith that so handsome deity. Seeing him and seeing us, the 
goddess Paiwatl was as it were aflame (with jealousy), and curst us: ‘ Become lifeless 
statues upon earth, and receive dexterity of speech just like men.’ Thus the god- 
dess curst us. TMien we entreated her she said: ‘ When the gallant Adventures of Vik- 
ramarka shall be told by you to King Bhoja, then you shall be releast from the curse. 
For this reason we have prevented you from mounting the throne, that we" might be 
releast from our curse, the accomplishment of which depended on your favor. Choose 
a wish. King Bhoja; we grant your desire.” Thus addrest by the group of statues. 
King Bhoja replied: “ Statues, by your grace I have everj-thing that could be desired. 
What greater boon could I ask for than the sight of you ? Nevertheless let all the 
(magic) powers be granted to the men who shall hear these Adventures of Vikramarka 
which you have proclaimed to me.” Sajdng “ So be it,” they praised King Bhoja, 
the crest-gem of heroes of fair renown; and all the statues were greatly pleased with 
him. And Bhoja mounted tliat throne, famed upon earth, and ruled this world de- 
voted to tlie worship of Camkara [QivaJ. 

Sere ends the thirty-second story in Vihramaditya’s Adreniures, or the 
Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 

This is the end of the Stories of the Thirty-two Statuettes 
Brief Recension of 33 

Such were the stories told by the thirty-two statues, one by one. “ 0 king, why 
praise Vikramaditya ? You also are no commonplace person; you also are a divine 
incarnation. And it is said: 
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Concluding story {SS), BR, JR 

1. The person of the king is formed by taking lordliness from Indra, majest.v 
[heat] from Fire, anger from Yama [god of death], wealth from Vaisravana 
[Kubera, god of wealth], courage and steadfastness from Rama and Janardana 
[Krsna = Visnu]. 

Therefore the king’s person is a divine incarnation. By your grace we are freed from a 
curse.” Then the king. King Bhoja, said: “ Ydio are you, and by whom [or, why] were 
you curst ? ” They said: “ King Bhoja, we were all companions of Parvati. One time 
the Lord [^iva], the slayer of [the demon] Andhaka, approacht us, making love to us. 
And we desired him in our hearts. Bhavani [Parvati] learned of this (and said) : ‘ You 
shall become lifeless statues.’ Thus we were curst. But then she granted us mercy 
(saying) : ‘You shall have the power of speech in the world of men, and when you shall 
tell Vikramaditya’s Adventures before King Bhoja, you shall be releast from the eurse.’ 
So by your grace we have been releast from the curse. Now we are pleased with you; 
0 king, choose a wish.” King Bhoja said: “ I have no desire for anything.” There- 
upon the statues said: “ Whoever shall listen to this tale with intelligent and conscious 
purpose he shall possess lordliness, heroism, dignity, majesty, fortune, sons and grand- 
sons, gl’ory, victory, and all such boons.” Having given this boon they were silent. 
King Bhoja placed (images of) Gaurl [Parvati] and the Lord [Qiva] upon that throne, 
and held a great festival; and he continued his reign happily. 

This M the end of the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


Jainistic Recension of 38 

’R'hen the thirty-two statues made of moonstone gems had thus praised the virtues 
of the noble Vikramaditya in thirty-two tales in the assembly of the noble King Bhoja, 
they appeared before him as thirty-two divine nymphs of glorious beauty, wearing 
resounding rings and ornaments, and said: “ O king, by your grace we are releast from 
a curse.” The king then askt: “ Who are you, and whose was this curse, and how are 
you releast ? ” They said; “ 0 king, we are thirty-two divine nymphs, body-servants 
of the noble Purandara [Indra]; and our names are: 

[For the names, see ‘page 261.] 

One time in the heavenly grove we saw a certain great saint, with lean body and 
limbs defiled with filth, and laught insolently at him. Finding this out, the noble 
Purandara ivas angry, and curst us, saying: ‘ Shame, you evil and wicked women! 
You shall become immovable like stones! ’ Thru his divine power we became such, 
and were placed by Indra upon his own throne. And when Indra in his pleasure gave 
this throne to the noble King Vikrama, he said : ‘ W^hen in the assembly of King 
Bhoja in the world of men you shall truthfully praise the virtues of tlie noble Vikramu- 
ditya, then you shall receive again diAune bodies and be permitted to come to heav’en, 
and not otherwise.’ Therefore, 0 king, by your grace we have today obtained a 
release from our curse. So we are pleased with you ; choose some wish.” Thereupon 
the king said: “ I will make no request, for I am in need of nothing.” The statues 
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then said: “ 0 noble King Bhoja, whoever shall read, hear, recite, or apply [that is, 
imitate in his life] these ‘ Vikramaditya’s Adventures,’ adorned with the words of 
(us) divine njunphs, shall be blest with fortitude, glor}% fortune, and the attainment 
of all happiness.” Hatdng given this boon the divine njunphs went to heaven. But 
the noble King Bhoja long ruled in royal majesty over the ocean-girt earth, with un- 
impaired power. 


This is the end of the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 


Sections peculiar to individual recensions 

See page xii of my Introduction for an explanation of the position of these sections. 


Metrical Recension, Story 32 
BhaM becomes Vikrama’s minister 

Once more King Bhoja, desiring to ascend the great throne of Indra, approacht the 
thirty-second statue. And she, surpassing all men in her marvelous insight, clapt her 
hands and smiled, and straightway said to him: “Great king, you must have-extra- 
ordinary persistence in daring, since you would mount the throne of such a prince.” 
“Of what sort was he? Tell me, fair one.” Thus enjoined by the king, she spoke 
again, shining like white camphor with the loveliness of her gleaming teeth: “O king, 
listen to a tale of that treasure-house of the arts, a tale lofty with \-irtues. [9] 

After Bhartrhari, wearj' of life, departed and voluntarily gave up his kingdom rich 
in grain and treasure, and went into the forest. King Vikramaditya, adorned with 
rare virtues, succeeded to his kingdom with the consent of all the ministers. And he 
ruled the land well, extending his fame among the people, exhibiting constant right- 
eousness, and pleasing all his subjects. Once this most glorious, noble-minded, and 
prudent prince went forth alone by night in UjjayinI to examine the city. He carried 
his sharp thin [literally, ‘ creeper- ’] sword, like a tongue-envenomed, coiled serpent; 
and he was prorided with a dark coat, turban, and girdle, and perfumed with musk. 
Then slowh", in the mass of darkness black as a tamala tree, darkness which had be- 
come so dense that it blockt the range of the eyesight, the king, a store-house of 
extraordinary magnanimity, fortitude, and manliness, wandered over all the streets, 
botli long and short. And observing one after another all the things that happened 
in each of them, for some time that prince wandered about thus. After this, in the 
heavenly pond [the skj-], whose lotuses are gleaming stars, cloud-elephants began to 
come up and to cross it in play; like lotus-buds [samvartika] cast up by them, flashes 
of lightning gleamed, and then like water spouted from their trunks the drops of the 
rain-storm fell. [29] 
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Then the king went into a certain pavilion, one of the city’s ornaments, and wliile 
the great storm raged stood there cheerfully. And perceiving by sound (since the 
darkness prevented sight) the presence of a certain man, he askt him, graciously; 
“ Tell me, who are you, fair sir, and why are you standing here ? ” Thus askt the 
TTinn said: “ I am a chance arrival; I am staying in this sheltered spot solely to rest.” 
As they were thus conversing agreeably with pleasant questions, at that time some- 
where a certain Gaull [ = the more usual Gauri, a name of Civa’s consort] cried out 
with a loud voice. Then the king askt him: “ VlTiat does the Gauli say ? ” And he 
answered: “ The Gaull says that in the north-flowing river a corpse is approaching, 
in water up to the navel.” A moment later, in another place, a certain Qiva [ = Gauli] 
cried out; and being again askt by the king the man said: “ A great loin-eloth con- 
taining ten tliousand gold coins is coming down (the river), tied about the hips of that 
same corpse.” Hearing his words, and bent on proving them, that Srdiasauka H^ik- 
rama] straightway went out fearlessly in the night. When he got to the terrible torrent, 
with its great waves of many billows, swelling high with crowds of ghostly beings, and 
with its deep pits and whirlpools, he dived into it without fear, in spite of the flood of 
water, and stood there waiting for the right moment, banishing all dread. Then, when 
the corpse caught against his feet, he laid hold on it violently and dragged it to tlie 
bank. And perceiving the loin-cloth he seized it, and returned again. But the golden 
coins the king counted one by one and cast away; for he regarded clods of earth, 
stones, and gold as all alike. [64] 

And returning to that pavilion again he complimented highly the man who stood 
there, and told him the whole story. Hearing all the king’s words, that sharp-witted 
man said: “ Of a surety your worship must be a ksatriya, noble sir.” Then the king, 
the noble ornament of the earth, laid this all up in his heart, and returned to liis own 
palace. In the morning, when the glorious king had arisen and performed all Ms 
religious duties, he took his seat upon his state throne, attended by his cliief ministers. 
And then straightway, thru his officers who did his bidding, he caused the stranger 
whom he had met at night in the pavilion to be brought in. And when tlie wise man 
arrived in the assembly, the king questioned him, with markt signs of affection and 
respect: “ Who are you ? Tell me truly; I am curious to know,” Thus askt, he 
answered clearly, delighted at heart: “ Hear, great emperor, whose sway has made 
ordinary kings the ornaments of its crest! Make your mind attentive for a little, 0 
treasure-house of mercy! Bhatti am I; long ago I went out from this very city, to 
travel about tlie whole ocean-girt earth. I dealt much in commerce, and then bestowed 
on W'orthy persons the great W'ealth I obtained tliereby, losing all desire for the at- 
tainment of riches. And in the various countries I inspected the manifold wonderful 
things, and studied the marvels, and learned the secrets of knowledge [magic art ?]. 
And as I journeyed from the north, 1 arrived at the auspicious slirine of Hiugula, 
which is a market for both virtue and commercial wares; it is the mother-of-pearl 
for the tw’o pearls of enjoyment and salvation. Here, in a fleld that had magic prop- 
erties and was full of all manner of marvels, I praised the Supreme Goddess Hiiigulfi, 
Granter of Wishes, who was attended by sorcerers seeking the magical accomplish- 
ment of various objects. Some of them sought magic powers of the body, others magic 
elixirs, others knowledge; others were desirous of w'ealth, and still others longed for 
the (eight) Great Magic Powers [see Story 21] and the subsidiary Magic Powers, 
Having worshipt her with ascetic practice, by her favor I obtained clear insight, tliat 
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reveals tlie truth of things, and another boon. Returning thence I vrorshipt at various 
glorious places of pilgrimage, and gradually came at my leisure to this city.” [88] 
TVhen he had spoken thus in the midst of the assembly, the king Tvas pleased, and 
told of his ovm adventures. “ TVhen you. Sir, had gone forth from tliii; city, your mind 
being fiUed with a desire to see the wonders of the earth, O best of wise men, after 
that I entered into a temple of Mahakala [Qiva], and attended the Overlord of all the 
earth, the moon-crested god, whose evening dance-revel, as if by infuriated bees, 
whirls the circle of the constellations about, so that it gets no rest at all from its wan- 
derings. This compassionate god I propitiated by ascetic practice, and he appeared to 
me and graciously gave me any boon I might wish for. I obtained two boons from the 
god; one, that my death should be at the hands of no other than the son of a girl a 
year and a day old; and again, that I should have knowledge of the language of all 
creatures. And so I returned to my own city. After this I was once summoned by the 
lord Indra, and i-isited Sudharma [the gods’ assembly-hall], the home of happiness 
[su-kha] and righteousness [dharma]. There I beheld the Thousand-eyed phdra] in 
person, the Wise One, casting his eyes upon the skillful dancing of Eambha and Urvagl. 
At this time the god, wishing to establish a distinction between them in cleverness of 
dancing, askt me, and I told him just how it was. So, pleased by my evcellent knowl- 
edge of the art of dancing, the lord of the worlds gave me his great throne of state. 
* Sitting upon this throne, rule the world in happiness for a thousand autumns, 0 king.’ 
Thus he blest me; and I took that throne, adorned with thirty-two statues endowed 
with eloquent speech, and came back from heaven to this city. Thus, 0 blameless one, 
I have told you of my adventures. But from now on, all this my kingdom and my 
life shall be in your care; I shall lay down the burden and seek a rest.” [117] 

Thus respectfully addrest by the noble King Tikramaditya, the excellent Bhatti 
was delighted, and said: “ Great king, who can have such ability, abounding in all 
marvelous qualities, as you ? You are surely an incarnation of Visnu. Kow I will 
this day ^ve unto your majesty, simply by my wisdom, O king, another thousand 
years upon earth, without any doubt.” TVhen he said this, the king askt him: “How 
can this be ? ” And the wise and noble minister spoke again to the king: “ Spend 
sis months sitting upon your throne, giving your mind to your kingdom; and spend 
the other six months (of each year) in travel abroad; thus you shall live for two thou- 
sand years.” Hearing this the king, supreme in praiseworthy virtues, applauded the 
idea, together with his councillors and ministers. So the king, with Bhalti’s aid, 
ruled his kingdom with care, and continually gave satisfaction in gifts to both plain- 
tiffs and defendants (in suits brought before him). He wore out his own body in the 
service of others; and he made this entire circle of the earth free from distress. He 
was refresht by the nectar of the clusters of flowers on the glorious [‘ lotus- ’] crests 
of the circle of vassal kings surrounding his foot-stool. His glory, like a female 
ascetic, had Mount Cakra for her robe of meditation. Mount Meru for her profes- 
sional staff [‘ staff of livelihood ’], heaven and earth for her black bodice. The fire of 
his majesty increast mightily, even along with [that is, in spite of] the falling of floods 
of tears from his enemies and from fair-eyed women [for love of him; or, perhaps, 
‘ . . . tears from his enemies’ fair wives ’]. By the greatness of his generosity Da- 
dhlei, Qibi, Jimuta, Karna, and Jimutavahana [famous givers of old] obtained glory 
like the sun. His swift hors^ choked the oceans completely, as with a mighty dam, 
with the dust of the earth that arose from their feet. His army, boundless like the 
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ocean, in full battle array [literally, with mouths (faces) on all sides], swallowed up 
the noble kings his rivals on every hand. LaksmX [Fortune] washt off in the pure 
water of his sword-blade [a poor pun; the word for ‘ blade ’ also means ‘ stream of 
water ’] the impme stain of her association with base princes. At the resounding rattle 
of his magnificent [? lataha] drum of attack, lions and noble kings were frightened 
into leaving their secret hiding-places. As at the frown of Yama [god of death] ap- 
pearing at the time of the end of the world, even so with the mere sound of his bow- 
string he threw his enemies into terror. The Tortoise, the serpent ^esa, and the Great 
Mountains (who normally support the earth) cast upon his pillar-like breast this 
whole burden of the world, and enjoyed a long rest. The eight Magic Powers, perman- 
ently acquired by the possession of tlie six imperishable virtuous qualities, and jield- 
ing all desires, were constantly with him. Out of his heart there shone forth with con- 
stant and abundant glory the sLxty-four arts and the fourteen sciences, attended by 
rare virtues. I believe that probably not even the Lotus-born [Brahma] or the Lord 
of Serpents would be able to define the multitude of his virtues. This Vikramaditya 
dimmed the glory of the perfume of the rutting-fluid that drips from the temples of 
the world-elephant; how can he be described by the speech of such as me ? With 
rescuing the poor and helpless, with deeds of compassion, mercy, and prowess, with 
seizing all the possessions of his foes, with protection of aU the four agramas [stages 
in the life of man], and with excellent virtues, this king increast the devotion of all 
his subjects and brought contentment to the universe. [165] 

King Bhoja, if you are like unto him in courage, daring, valor, fortitude, magnanim- 
ity, and other virtues, then enjoy this throne, my lord. 


Jainistic Recension, Section V 

Vikrama wins the kingdom from Agnivetala 

Then that kingdom of Avanti, being rulerlcss, was infested by a certain deity named 
Agnivetala [“ fire-vampire ”]. And every time the ministers created a new king, m 
each case he would Idll him by night. And he could not be appeased by any means, 
so that the court officers were at a loss to know what to do. At that juncture Vikrama- 
ditya came back from abroad; he was not recognized, because he took on the guise of 
a common man. He said to the ministers: “ Why is this kingdom without a head ? ” 
They told him about the matter of the vetala. Said he : “ Then make me long today.” 
And thinking “ he must be a hero ” they made him king. And after enjoying the 
pleasures of royalty all day long, at night-fall he caused an offering, with all manner 
of oblations, to be placed beside his own bed, and himself sat down upon the bed and 
kept awake. Then there came the vetala, of black and fearful aspect, and stood upright, 
looking the offerings all over carefully. Then drawing a sword he was going to kill 
the king, when he was addrest by Vikrama thus: “ First take the offering, and after- 
wards I am at your service.” Then ho took the offering, and was pacified, and said: 
" 0 hero, I give you the kingdom; but you must give me an offering every day.” So 
speaking the vetala went away. Then in the morning the ministers, seeing the king 
alive, were delighted and said: “ This is certainly a rare hero.” [14] 

Thus every day the vetala came and received an offering. One time the king askt 
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him; “ Vetala, how much power have you, and how much knowledge ? ” Said he: 
" AVhatever comes into my head I can do, and I know everj*thing.” Then the Hng 
said: “‘'What is the extent of my life ? ” And he replied: “ Your life shnil be a hun- 
dred years.” Said the king: “ A gap has occurred in my life; so do you make it 
either longer or shorter by one year.” Then he said: “ No one can make your life 
either longer or shorter.” Then the vetala took the offering and was gone. But on 
the next day he foimd the king standing there without having made any offering, and 
was angry, and said: “ Wretch, why have you made no offering today ? ” Said the 
king: “ If no one can make my life either longer or shorter, whj' should I make an 
offering every day ? Stand forth to fight with me! ” So speaking the king took his 
sword and stood forth. Then the vetala was propitiated by his courage, and said: 
“ 0 king, great hero, choose some wish; for the appearance of a god is never without 
result.” Then the king said: “ If you are appeased, then whenever I appeal to you 
come to me and do mj' service.” This was agreed to by the god, and -he went to his 
own abode. Then in the morning the ministers with great pomp performed the coro- 
nation ceremonies of ATkramaditya. [28] 


Jainistic Recension, Section VH 

Vikrama’s conversion to Jainism by Siddbasena 

Now while King Mkramaditya was thus ruling his kingdom, there was once among 
the noble Wdyadhara-race a suri [title of religious teachers and saints, especially Jains] 
called the reverend Vrddhavadin. He was the pupil of the reverend teacher Skandila, 
and belonged to the family of the reverend suri Padalipta, who converted his majesty 
Kin g Marunda, the emperor of the thirty-six hundred thousand people of Elanyakubja. 
One of his pupils, the reverend Siddhasena Divakara, famed imder the name of Sar- 
vajfiaputra [Son of the Omniscient], was wandering about once over many lands, and 
came to the outskirts of Avanti. [5] 

And as the suri Siddhasena came along, and the Sarvajuaputra panegyric was pro- 
claimed before him, he was seen by his majesty Vikramaditya, who had gone out 
(from the city) on a royal pleasure-trip. To test him he made a mental obeisance 
(only) to the suri. But the suri raised his hand and spoke a benediction. The king 
said: “ Why is a benediction given to us, when we rendered you no obeisance ? Is 
this efficacious when received ? ” The suri said : “ This is given to one who made 
obeisance; and you did not fail to greet us. For the mind is always supreme, and to 
test our omniscience you greeted us mentally.” Then the king, delighted, dismounted 
from the back of his elephant, and greeted him, and had a crore of gold brought to 
him. The teacher would not accept the gift thru lack of avarice, nor would the king 
take it back, because it had been once given. Therefore with the permission of the 
suri it was applied by the men of the congregation to the repair of ruins [broken-down 
temples ?]. And in the king’s record-book this entry was made: 

1. “ Upon the pronouncing of a benediction from a distance with outstretcht 
hands, the king gave a crore to the suri Siddhasena.” 

Then the king went on to his amusements. But the suri entered the city with great 
pomp. At this time the reverend congregation of Avanti said: “Lord, here in the 
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temple of MabSkula [Qiva] tlie Image of the Holy Jina lias been taken down and a 
sjTnbol Pliiga] of Qiva lias been set up by the bralunans, acting by authority of the 
king. So do you devise some plan. For: 

2. For the sake of a god, a guru, or a congregation, even the army of a world- 
emperor may (without sin) be shattered by a noble saint in anger, who possesses 
the (magical) power of swift motion [pulfika].” 

Hearing this matter of concern to the church [or, to religion] the sOri composed four 
stanzas to promulgate the doctrine; and then he w'cnt to the palace, and recited a 
stanza in the presence of tlic king, using the door-keeper as his mouthpiece [that is, 
he had the door-keeper announce Ids coming to the king by means of this stanza]; 

3. “ A monk has come desiring to see (the king), and stands halted at the 
door, holding four stanzas in his hand. Is he to come in or go ? ” 

Hearing this verse Viltramuditya caused the following verse to be said to him in reply: 

4. “ Let 1dm be given ten lacs (of money) and fourteen royal grants, and let 
him tliat holds the four stanzas in Ids hand citlier come in or go.” 

Then hearing tlds verse tlie suri went into the royal audience-chamber, and seeing 
the king in the eastern quarter spoke a verse to him, ns follows: 

6. “ AVliere did your majesty learn tlds unheard-of science of archery ? A 
quantit 5 ’ of arrows [the word may also mean “ beggars ”] approaches near at 
hand, wldlc your bow-string [also means “ virtue ”] flies to a distance [that is, 
is renowned afar],” 

Then the king left tlie eastern quarter and stood in tlie southern. Thereupon the suri 
recited tlie second verse: 

6. “ Falsely arc you praised by the wise, sajnng that you always give every- 
tldng; for your enemies have never been given (the sight of) your back, nor 
otlier men’s wives your embraces.” 

Then w'hen the king took his stand in tlie western quarter, he recited tlie tldrd stanza, 
as follows: 

7. “ AAflien you set out on the march, O king, the hearts of your enemies, like 
jars, are crackt (with fear) ; but it is the eyes of tlicir fair women that pour forth 
(water of tears of sorrow) ! A great marvel is tlds! ” 

Then when the king took Ids stand in the northern quarter he recited tlie fourth stanza, 
as follows: 

8. “ AAdse Eloquence hangs on your lips, 0 king, and Fortune clings to your 
glorious hands; is Fame angry witli you, that she roams abroad [tliat is, that 
your fame is spread abroad far and wide] ? ” 

Hearing tliese four stanzas tlie noble A^ikrama arose from his tlirone and made obei- 
sance to the reverend suri Siddhasena, and said: “Lord, I give your reverence the 
rulersldp over the four quarters of the heaven.” Then the reverend suri said : “0 Idng, 
what is rulersldp to us great seers, who know no difference between a blade of grass 
and a gem, between a clod of earth and a piece of gold ? This tliat I have undertaken 
to do was for the purpose of converting you to (the true) religion, not of obtaining 
riches. For: 

9. AVe are w’eary with praising tlie king for virtues tliat are after all [api] un- 
real, eloquent here out of avarice, zealously active tho^ speaking lies; truly if 
this power of desire is uidmpaired, just as in tlie case of others [non-ascetics], 
then the prince of ascetics is as much an object of contempt as a grass-blade. 
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10. Shame on you, debased kali-age! Go to destruction! "What a perversion 
is this ? Alas, the behavior of the learned in the scriptme appears like that 
usual among barbarians! Some bring the blessed goddess of eloquence into 
market to sell her, and others pitilesslj’ expose her whole body for inspection.” 

Hearing this the king was amazed at heart; and he placed the suri upon a throne at 
his own right hand, and then mounted himself upon his throne. Thus every day the 
time past in faultless conversation upon the Fourfold Knowledge [the knowledge of 
dharma, religion; artha, worldly success, wealth; kama, love; and moksa, finnl sal- 
vation; these are the four objects of human desire]. 

One time the long said; “ Reverend sir, you must pay homage to the reverend 
Great Lord [Qiva], the Lord of the Gods, who is revered by all the gods and demons, 
and who has his seat in the Mahakala temple.” Then the suri said: “ If I do homage 
to the god, his symbol [linga] will be cleft, and that will displease your majesty.” 
Then the king said: “ Never mind, perform the homage.” Said he: “ Then listen.” 
Then placing himself in the lotus-seat position, he began to praise God with the 
Thirty-Two (Hymns of Praise), beginning thus: 

11. “ (I praise) the Self-existent, the Thousand-eyed One [the ludra, or 
crj’ptically King] of (all) Beings, the manifold, who yet bears the single mark of 
imperishable being; the imperceptible, unimpeded All-world, who has ndther 
beginning, middle, nor end, and knows neither good nor evil." 

At the very first verse a column of smoke arose from the linga. Then the people spoke 
thus: " The revered Rudra [Qiva] is now going to reduce the monk to ashes with the 
fire of his third eye (for his blasphemy).” Then first a light came forth, like a flash 
of lightning; and next the image of the reverend Pargvanatha [the twenty-third Jain 
or saint-hero of the Jain cult] appeared. Then the king askt: “ Reverend sir, what 
miracle is this that we see ? Who is the new god that has appeared ? ” Then Sid- 
dhasena said: “ In olden time there lived in this city of AvantI the son of the noble- 
woman [gresthini] Bhadra, named .Avantisukumaia [ = -Avantikumara ? see page 12, 
middle], who like Qalibhadra [see Bloomfield, JAOS. 43.257-316] enjoyed to the full the 
youthful embraces of thirty-two wives. Once when he heard the text of the Nalinl- 
gulmavimana [Lotus-Cluster-Car, a Jain text] read by the bps of the noble suri Suhas- 
tin, he was awakened to a recollection of his pre^•ious existences, and entered the 
(Jain) order (of monks) by night. Because he had connexion in a cemetery with a 
she-jackal, who had been his wife in a former birth, he died, and attained the Lotus- 
Cluster-Car. His son had the jMahakala temple built on the spot where his father 
died. -And in time this was taken over by the brahmans, and a sj-mbol of Qiva was 
set up there; but now the revered Pargvanatha, pleased by mj* hymn of praise, has 
made his appearance.” Hearing this the king in an edict gave a thousand villages to 
the god, took upon himself in complete and regular manner in the presence of his 
guru the twelve vows (of the Jain faith), and praised the reverend Siddhasena, his 
religious instructor, saying; “ How great is the blaster’s intellectual power! 

12. Words of gleaming brightness, as it were just past over a whetstone; a 
combination of sounds [bandha] that is a swift messenger of both praise and 
reproach at the same time, like the Bisexual God [Qiva, in his form as half-man, 
haK-womanj; the meanings coming out clear as a creeper thrown up against the 
sky; fiavor charming as nectar oozing from the moon s disk if it were slightly 
flaked off; this certainly is the i-ital secret of poetic art, and not a resonant 
beating of verbal dmms. 
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13. "RTiose foot does not dance at once, when it is scorcht with hot gravel ? 

"Who has not the power of speech when drunk [sekima; cf. English slang ‘ soused ’] 
witli mango-juice? But he who can to some extent stir into motion both these 
powers by (artistic) elixirs tliat gush with torrents of nectar, he is truly without a 
peer at all times. , 

14. There are many poets, each brilliant in his own way, who busy themselves 
at tlieir own pleasure n-itli the art of poetry, which is the refuge of the wise m 
this unprofitable round of axistcnce. But ’tis rare to find some genuine poet, who 
can produce or speak milk-sweet words, exquisite in composition.” 

Thus the king praised liis reverend guru Siddhasena. Once upon a time, in the noble 
Vikrama’s assembly hall, wliich was enlivened by the entertaining exhibitions [keli, 
amusements] of artisans skilled in all tlie arts, the reverend guru Siddhasena spoke 
tliis ndse sajdng: 

16. “ If tliis Fortune was produced by yourself, then she is a daughter; if by 
your father, she is e^ndently a sister; if she is the result of intercourse with others 
[punningly: if she has intercourse with others], then she is not your wife; so 
the minds of the wise are bent on renouncing her.” ' 

Hearing this the king, who was ever quick to give heed [“ was a crest-jewel of listen- 
ers ”], was startled in his heart, and reflected: “ Ah, it is indeed true tliat this Fortune 
is worthy only of being abandoned, not worthy of being enjoyed [useful for charity, 
not for personal enjoj-ment]. For: 

16. (Even) stupid men mount upon seats of ease, and those who possess them 
upon elephants and horses; betel and such Quxuries) are eaten by actors and 
libertines; elephants and otlier (beasts) devour food; even sparrows and other 
(birds) dwell in mansions. Such creatures are not fit objects of praise. That 
man is truly worthy of praise upon earth who actively engages in gi\Tng to 
people their desires [or, perhaps: who virtuously gives to people their desires].” 
Thus reflecting in his heart the noble King Vikrama paid the debts of the whole earth 
by an enormous largess, sufficient to fulfil to Uie extent of their desires the petitions 
of multitudes of beggars; and (in so doing) he introduced a turning-point in the era 
of Vardhamana [the founder of Jainism. See my Introduction, p. hdii]. 


Jainistic Recension, Section IX 
Intellectual entertainments at Vikrama’s court 

Now in his assembly there were many skillful and learned men, of whom Siddhasena 
was the chief; there were logicians, and interpreters of signs, and scientists [astrono- 
mers ?], and Vedantic philosophers, and scliolars in the law, and historians, and rheto- 
ricians, and hterary artists [alamkarin, literally decorators], and mathematicians, and 
phj'sicians, and sorcerers, and others. Exhibiting their understanding of the joys of 
dialog and conversation on various learned subjects, they repeatedly praised the king 
(in their compositions). Thus one would say: 

1. ’Twas on perceiving the mighty flame of your glorj’ manifested, 0 hero, I be- 
lieve, that Qambhu [Civa] put the divine river (Ganges) upon his head and took 
his stand near the lake of Manasa; the beloved of Qri [Visnu] carried her [the 
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Ganges], ivlio also lay at his feet, and hid in the ocean; and the Jvavel-bom 
prahma] held her placed in his jar and entered into his lotus (lest the Ganges be 
burnt dry by the king’s flaming glory).” And another: 

2. “ O sire, ■when you go forth on a victorious expedition of war, Sutraman [Indra] 
en\ies greatly the serpent-prince abiding in the bottom of Patala [the under- 
world], because his unblinking eye is covered -with a clinging coat of dust from 
the siu-face of the earth as it is beaten up by the hoofs of ro'ws of horses; and the 
serpent in turn envies the Thousand-eyed [Indra], because he is overcome ■with 
bearing the heavy burden of fierce war-elephants (on the earth’s surface).” 

And another: 

3. “ If you ■will not be angry at an exaggeration nor hold it to be sarcasm, then 

we ■will say — for whose tongue does not itch to praise marvels ? — all the 
oceans, 0 sire, which were dried up by the rows of blazing flames kindled by 
your youthful majesty, have since been filled by the water of the tears of your 
enemies’ •wives.” And another: 

4. “ ‘ Very high tlie mountains spring forth on every side, and extensive are the 

seas, yet you support them aH and are not in the least wearied; homage to you! ’ 
TVhiie I thus in admiration am making repeated praise of the earth, then I am 
reminded that your arm supports Her — and words fail me.” And another: 

6. “Different were those elements [soils], helping the gro^wth of excellent 
qualities; different was that happy clay, different verily those materials, from 
which this yoimg hero was created by d^tiny. Tho they enjoy [possess] beauti- 
ful splendor, both women and enemies are confused at heart at the sight of him; 
weapons fall from the hands of the enemies, clothes from the flanks of the 
women.” And another: 

6. “lYhen the king undertakes to conquer the regions, a cloud of dust flies up 

from the earth and touches the sky from the prancing figures described by the 
rows of Eambojian horses as they rush forward; so that the horses of the sun 
get a taste of the flavor of the body-omaments (of the army, because of the dust 
raised), and it even penetrates to some extent to the lotuses of the heavenly 
river in the sky [the celestial Ganges].” Some one in metaphors: 

7. “ The ocean is briny; lakes give grudgingly and (only) to those who come 
to them (to drink) ; (the water of) rivers can be taken only after the long process 
of appljdng restraint to them by force on every side; by putting one’s foot on 
the brink of a well only a little (water) can be obtained after a fashion; so we 
hold that you, Parjanya! [god of rain; metaphorically of Vikrama in comparison 
■with other givers] are the one krvish giver (of water) upon earth.” 

Another in equivocal expressions: . 

8. “Your Majestj- is in truth like the sea; for you like it, ha^-ing mastered the 
complete art of a king, are in the enjoyment of supreme good fortune [punningly, 
of the sea : attaining tlie * full digit of the moon ’ that is the full moon, you come 
to the full extreme of flood-tide]; you are saturated ■with gleaming loveliness 
[salt], and support [rule] the resting-place of the rivers; you are generous [deep], 
and reliant on the gods [dependent on the moon]; you leiw fair taxes [have the 
sea-monster Alakara]; you are fond of your familj’’s good fame [fond of the abid- 
ing-place or support of the clouds]; and you delight in the Holy Scripture of the 
Great Jina of unfathomable punty [have the great moon that is by nature un- 
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fathomable; or, are by nature unfathomable and have the great moon; see 
Critical Apparatus]. Another in indirectly hinting language; 

9. “‘Tho it is I alone that have brought him, thru the mastery of me since child- 
hood, to the highest summit of greatness, when I am so much as mentioned in 
conversation, that king’s son is straightway ashamed; ’ thus offended, as it 
were, yoiu- majesty’s throng of virtues, supported by its own son your glory, has 
departed, as an aged penitent [vrddha; also means increast, large], for the 
penance-groves on the shore of the sea [that is, has become renowned afar].” 

Another in riddles: 

10. “ He made Fortune, the fitful, whose (only) advantage is (the power to 
give) gifts [whose fruit is abandonment] ; she, yielding to a lover [also, punningly, 
sought by petitioners], bore Glory as her daughter; and the latter dallies with 
Desire [sports at wiU] thruout the three worlds; how can the hlighty One [cryp- 
tically of the king] fail to be ashamed of this procedure?” 

And others in samasya [a game in which one person had to extemporize the first three 
quarters of a stanza to fit a fourth quarter proposed by his partner]. Thus some one 
propounded one verse-line: “ These ninety heads of mine, these eighty eyes, have ,■ 
become unprofitable.” Then (another composed) three new lines, as follows: 

11. “ The Serpent-king [Qesa] bowed to the Jinendra [the founder of Jainism] 
with nine hundred and ten of his (thousand) heads, and Qakra [Endra] gazed 
joyfully upon him with nine hundred and twenty of his (thousand) eyes. Because 
the others were engaged in amusements (and so unavailable), each of the two 
gods reproacht himself in his own heart (saying) : ‘ These ninety heads of mine, 
these eighty eyes, have become unprofitable.’ ” [There is no praise of Vikrama 
in this verse.] 

With such procedure the noble Vikrama continually conducted his reign. There are 
various such compositions about him, and no one need be surprised thereat, for: 

12. No one need be astonisht at hearing of generosity, asceticism, heroism, 
learning, moral discipline, and prudent behavior; the earth is full of gems. 


Jainistic Recension, Story 29 
Vikrama and the sign-reader 

When King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the twenty-ninth statue said: “ 0 
king, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya!s ascends this throne.” And when 
the king askt “ Of what sort was this magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ 0 king. 

In Avantl-city the noble King Vikrama held complete sway. One time there came 
into the environs of AvantI a certain man who ■was skilled in the science of sign-reading, 
and could teU by bodily marks the good and evil allotted to men and women in the 
past, present, and future. Now he saw there a certain man’s footprint markt with a 
lotus [a sign of rojmlty], and reflected in amazement: “ Can this be the footprint of 
some king ? But how is it that he goes alone, and on foot ? I will just follow along 
and see.” And as he proceeded, he saw a tattered 'wretch carrying a load of wood on 
his head; and in dismay he said: “ Alas, if this man with these marks is a wood-carrier. 
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then in vain is all tlie labor I have given to the study of the science of signs! So vhy 
go into A\-antI ? I will turn back.” So he stood still for a moment; but then the next 
minute he thought again ; “ Since I have come so far os this, I will go into the city and 
look at TikTanuaditj-a, and see what he is like.” So he went into Avanti, and beheld 
Vikramriditya in his assembly. And when he sawliim.he fell into the greatest dejection. 
[ 16 ] 

And when the king, who knew how to read gestures and expressions, notist that he 
was dejected, he said to him: " Stranger, why have you become so despondent on 
coming here ? ” Said ho: " Sire, in llie first place, upon the way I saw a certain man 
who bore all the marks of royally, carrjdng a load of wood; and in the second place 
here I sec you, with all tlie e\'il bodily m.arks, enjojing tlie empire of the whole eartli as 
far as the confines of llic ocean. And I am dejected by tlus disagreement with the 
authorities.” Then tlie king said: “Learned sir, generally tlie authorities include 
both rules and exceptions; so examine carefully to see what in tlus case is the rule, 
and what the exception.” Hearing this tlie man reflected in am.azement; “ Oh, the 
king has a dcptli of insight, a sweetness of speech, and a power of understanding ! ” 
Thereupon he dived into the best of all Uie autlioritics on signs, and said: “ 0 king, 
in the book there are described the various regular good and cril marks of men and 
women, but tlierc is this c.xceplion: even if all the auspicious marks are found on any- 
one's body, nevcrtlicless if tliere is a crow's foot on his palate, tlien all the marks are 
nullified.” Hearing tliis tlie king sent and had Uie man bearing the load of wood 
brought into the assembly; and thereupon tliey put a cake of meal upon his palate, 
and proved (tlie c.xislcncc of) tlie crow’s foot. [27] 

Then tlie king askt again: “ Is there any other exception ? ” And he said: “Even 
if all tlie inauspicious marks arc found upon a man’s body, nevertheless if on the left 
side his intestines arc sjiotted, then all those shall count ns favorable marks.” Hearing 
this the king, to c-xamine into it, took a knife in his hand, and was about to split 
open tlie left side of liis own belly; but the man stayed him by the hand, and said: 
“ 0 king, do no rash act of sdolcncc. In your belly tlie intestines certainly must be 
spotted; in no other way could there possibly be such fortitude and courage in you. 
For: 

1. 'iVcaltli depends on [is indicated by] the bones, happiness on tlie flesh, en- 
jojTnent on tlie sldn, (success with) women on Uie eyes, travel on the gait, 
authority on Uic voice, and everyUiing on courage.” 

Therefore, O king, if sucli courage and forUtude are found in you, then mount upon 
this throne. 

Here ends the ticcniy-ninih story in the Thirty-iteo Talcs of the Throne 

Jainistic Recension, Story 31 
The haunted house 

■Wlien King Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparaUons for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the tlirone, the tliirty-first statue said : “ O 
kmg, he who has magnanimity like 'Mkramaditya’s mounts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: O 
king. 
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Sections peculiar to individual recensions 

In Avanti-city the noble King Vikrama held supreme sway. Here dwelt a mer- 
chant named Danta, who knew not the extent of his own riches. He had a son Soma- 
datta. One time that son conceived a desire to have a beautiful new palace built. 
And having obtained the king’s permission, he caused the first beginnings to be made 
at the conjunction of the sun with Pusya [an auspicious lunar asterism]. And there- 
after the fitting of the timbers, and the laying of the bricks, and the getting the plaster 
ready, and all the other work was done only when the sun was in conjunction with 
Pusya, and at no other time. Thus in the com-se of several years the palace was com- 
pleted, with its base, fundaments, walls, columns, doors, arches, statues, courts, 
folding-doors, tie-beams, roof-tops, pinnacles, wall-pegs, turrets, windows, stair-cases 
shrines [?], and all its other parts. It contained the seven characteristic stories, for 
animals, business, treasure, company, eating, righteous practice, and divine worship; 
it held the eyes of all with its gay festoons of bright cloths; it was resplendent with 
rows of gilded cupolas, and it frightened the horses of the sun’s chariot with the flut- 
tering of its pennants of five colors. Hereupon that merchant fixt upon an auspicious 
moment, and caused propitiatory rites and oblations and the like to be performed, 
and held the festival of entrance into that dwelling. [16] 

Now at night, when the merchant lay down upon his bed, a certain deity, which pre- 
sided over the house because it had been built in auspicious moments, said: “Ho 
there, I fall ! ” Hearing this the merchant was frightened and sprang up from his bed 
in haste, but seeing no one lay down again upon his bed. Then the god said again: 
“ I fall! ” And once more, in alarm, he lookt around in all directions, and lay down 
again on his bed. Still again the god said: “I fall!” Again the frightened merchant 
lookt around, and saw nothing; and he spent the night without getting any sleep. [22] 

When he had spent three days in this fashion, this chief of all cowards, afraid of 
losing his own life, told the matter to the king. Hearing this the king reflected: 
“ Surely it must be some (deity) presiding over such a noble house as this, who speaks 
thus by way of test, or perchance desires an offering; so some means must be devised 
to fit the case.” And the king said: “O merchant, if you are afraid there, take (from 
me) as much money as you have spent on this palace.” Hearing this the merchant 
was delighted, thinking: “What is the use of this palace, that is a danger to my life?” 
And he took the price-money which the king gave him, according to the measure (of 
what he had spent), and went home. Then at eventime, when he had performed virtu- 
ous almsgiving, the noble Vikrama went to that palace, relying on the power of his 
own courage, tho all his courtiers would have restrained him. And when he lay down 
upon his bed, the god said: “ Ho there, I fall! ” And the fearless king replied: “Fall 
quickly, do not delay.” Thereupon to his good fortune a golden man fell, and the 
presiding deity of it appeared before him, and caused a rain of flowers to fall; and 
having made known the power (of the golden man) and praised the king, he returned 
to his own place. But the king in the morning took the golden man and went to his 
own palace with great pomp. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such magnanimity is found in you, then mount upon this 
throne. 

Here ends the thirty-first story in the Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
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Jainistic Recension, Stoiy 32 
The poverty-statue 

When E3ng Bhoja again on another occasion had made complete preparations for 
the coronation-rite and was ascending the throne, the thirty-second statue said: “ O 
Mng, he who has magnanimity like Vikramaditya’s moimts upon this throne.” And 
when the king askt “ Of what sort was that magnanimity ? ” the statue said: “ O 
kmg, 

In Avantl-city the noble King Vikrama held supreme sway. One time a certain 
merchant’s son from a ^•illage near -Arantl came to AvantI to trade. Seeing what 
went on there he was amazed, and went back to his own town and told his father, 
saying: “ Father, whatever merchandise comes to AvantI is all quickly taken by the 
people. And whatever remains (unsold), the king takes aU of it at eventime, that 
there may be no blot resting on the city because no one bought some merchandise 
which was brought there.” Hearing this his father, who was a rascal, caused to be 
made a statue of copper, and gi^Tng it the name of Poverty went to AvantI and stood 
in the king’s highway. And when anyone askt him he said : “I have brought Poverty 
here to sell.” When askt “ What is the price ” he said: “A thousand dmaras.” 
Hearing this no one took the statue of Poverty. So at eventime the king’s ofiBcers took 
it by the king’s command, and gave him the price. And that statue of Poverty was 
put away in the treasury. So at night, seeing that Poverty had arrived, the seven- 
fold Fortime of the kingdom in her seven-fold form appeared before the king, wear- 
ing a resounding jewelled girdle and crown. -And the king hurriedly rose up, and with 
bows and reverences praised the blessed Fortune, saying: 

1. “Hail to Fortune! for if she is present, all the throng of virtues, tho absent, 
are (as good as) present with her; and when she departs, they are (as good as) 
gone too, even tho present. 

2. Hail always and everywhere to Fortune, the ornament of the earth, by pro- 
ducing whom the sea received the name of the ‘ mine of jewels.’ [Cf. page 124, 

JB, 12.8.] 

3. Hail to Fortune, by marrying whom Kj^a [Visnu) became renowned in the 
three worlds, and whose son Kama [Love] is (for that reason) the rejoicer of men.” 
[Cf. page 124, JR 12.3.] 

Having thus praised her, he askt the reason for her appearance. Then Fortune said: 
" O king, I am going to leave; Poverty has come into your treasury.” Thereupon 
the king said: “ O goddess, all the worldly happiness that there is is subject to your 
favor; therefore do not go! ” Then Fortune said: " Where Poverty is, I will in no 
wise remain.” Hearing this the king said: “ Inasmuch as the statue of Poverty has 
once been acquired by me, it has been acquired; this may not be cha n ged. If you are 
going to leave, then go.” Hearing this Fortune departed. A moment later Under- 
standing came to him and said; “ O king, where Poverty is we do not slay; for this 
reason Fortune has now gone, and I also am about to go. ’ And tho the king would 
have restrained him. Understanding would not stay, but took leave of the king and 
departed. Once more, in another moment. Courage came and said to the king: 0 
king, where Poverty is, there we do not stay. For this reason Fortune and Under- 
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standing have already gone, and now I am come to take leave of you, who have been 
for so long a time my intimate; but nevertheless I too am going.” Hearing this the 
long in great perturbation reflected: “ Alas, if a man’s courage leaves him, then what 
is left ? For: 

4. Let Fortune depart, she is fickle by her very nature; let the virtues with 
Understanding at their head depart; let life too take its departure and go; but 
let not men’s Courage ever forsake them! ” 

Thereupon the king said: “ 0 Courage, let all the rest go, but do not you go! ” And 
Courage said: “ 0 king, where Poverty is I can in no wise stay.” The king said: 
“ Then take this my head! Without you what is the use of life ? ” So saying he took 
his sword, and was about to cut off his own head, when Courage stayed the king by the 
hand. Then Courage remained, and his companions Fortune and Understanding 
also returned. 

Therefore, 0 king, if such coinage is found in you, then mount upon this throne. 
Here ends the thirty-second story tn the Thirty-two Talcs of the Throne 



Names of the Thirty-two Statuettes 


In three of the four recensions, namely the Southern, the Metrical, 
and the Jainistic (SE, ]\IE, JE), the Thirty-two Statuettes are invested 
with a somewhat more distinct personality by the device of giving 
individual names to each of them. The lists of these names are im- 
bedded in the Conclusion. Altho the names found in the several recen- 
aons do not for the most part correspond to each other at all closely, 
it is almost certain that the original contained a list of the sort. It is 
however not worth while to speculate on the names it maj’ have con- 
tained. The names foimd in the three recensions may here be given 
for what the5* are worth. For variations in the indimdual manu- 
scripts of the several recensions, see the Critical Apparatus. 


1. Suke^iSIl 

Jaj-a MR and JR 

2. Prabhavatl SR 
Kandarpasena MR 
Mjaya JR 

S. Suprabha SR and MR 
Jayantl JR 

4. Indrasena SR 
Prabhavatl MR 
Aparajita JR 

5. Anafigajaya SR 
Tidyadharl MR 
Jayaghosa JR 

6. Induniatl SR and MR 
Maujughosa JR 

7. Ruiaiiganayana SR 
Harimadhya MR 
Ulavatl JR 

S. LS^'anyavat^ SR 
C^nkapriya MR 
Jayavati JR 

9. KSmakarika SR 
Padmavatl MR 
Jayasena JR 

10. Candrika SR 
Bodha-i-ati MR 
iladanasenii JR 


11. YidyiidharlSR 
Iljaya MB 
Madanamanjarl JR 

12. Prabodliavalf SR 
Naramohinl MR 
Qrfigarakalika JR 

IS. JCirupama SR 
Madhupriya MB 
Batipriya JR 

14. Harimadhya SR 
Snke^i MR 
Xaramohinl JR 

15. Madanasundarl SR 
Candika MR 
Bhoganidhi JR 

16. Mlasarasika SR 
Janamohinl MR 
Prabhavatl JR 

17. Manmathajinnl SR 
Kamadhvaja MR 
Suprabha JR 

IS. RatilllaSR 
Bhoganidhi MR 
Candramukhr JR 

19. Madanavati SB 
Mig aksi MR 
Anafigadhvaja JR 


2G1 
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20. Citrarekha SR 
SuramohinI MR 
Kuranganayana JR 

21. Suratagahvara SR 
Ratipriyii MR 
Lavanyavatl JR 

22. Priyadargana SR 
Candramukhl MR 
Saubhagyamanjarl JR 

23. Kamomnadinl SR 
PadmaksI MR 
Candrika JR 

24. Candrarekha SR 
Padmakarnika MR 
Hansagamana JR 

25. Hansaprabodha SR 
PikasvaTa 3MR 
Vidyutprabha JR 

26. Kamagaronmadinl SR 
Sukhakarl MR 
Anandaprabha JR 


27. Sukhasagara SR 
Nihsama MR 
Candrakanta JR 

28. Madanamohini SR 
SmarajivinI MR 
Rupakanta JR 

29. Candramukhl SR 
Bhadra MR 
Surapriya JR 

30. Lavanyalaharl SR 
Lavapyavatl MR 
Devananda JR 

31. Maralagamana SR 
Xamya MR 
Padmavatl JR 

32. JaganmohinI SR 
Malayavati MR 
PadminI JR 



APPENDIX 


translation of the story of 'STKRAAIA’S birth 

i General remarks. — Weber (Indiscbe Studien, 15, p. 252 ff.) sum- 
' marizes a short stoo' telling of the birth of Vikrama and his brother 
! Bhartrhari, which he found inserted in one of his mss. (R) of the 
; Jainistic Recension. I have found that it is similarly prefixt to the 
; texts of two other mss. of JR, namelj’^ Q and Y. On the basis of these 
: three texts, all of which are complete except that the opening para- 
. graph of Y is missing, I have constructed the text which I give near 
; the end of volume 27. 

I This section certainlj' does not belong to the Vikramacarita. Its 
'■ addition in these three mss, is pureh’ external. Its style is radically 
; different from the style of JR — much later, and inferior. Its real 
I interest lies in its connexion with other tales of the origin of Vikrama, 
I on the one hand, and in its relation to the great cycle of myths of the 
I Cupid-and-Psyche tjTje on the other. Weber, 1. c., has noted some 
; interesting parallels. 

! As has been said, the following text is based on a collation of three 
j mss., R, and Y. The ms. Y, however, is decidedly inferior. In the 
i critical notes I have quoted its variant readings only seldom; they 
I are of vei^' sh'ght value. Important variants from ^ and R are quoted. 

1 Nevertheless, in view of the lateness and comparative ummportance 
I of the text, it has seemed to me unnecessary to quote all of the variants, 
I even of Q and R. 

I 

[ Translation of the story of Vikramaditya’s birth 

j In Gurjarl-land, between the rivers Sabhravati and MaMla, there 
I is a grove, where Tamraliptarsi was king. He had a daughter \ aQO- 
1 vati, whose husband was a king named Premasena. YTiile they lived 
ia the enjojunent of worldly pleasures, a daughter Madanarekha was 
horn to them; and she grew day by daj’ like a digit of the moon. More- 
I he had two young (slave-)boys,* one of whom was named 

* Weber lakes the word to mean “sons ” (of Uic king), but Uieir occupation makes thfe most 
t ®Jikely; urishing clothes is a pursuit of no more social dignity in India than in the west, er 
f lips we should read with the v. 1, tasyu, “she had,” instead of “he had.” 

I ecs 

! 
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Devagarman, and the other Harigarman, Devagarman went every 
day to the river to do the king’s. washing. There some god or other, 
his form unseen, said to Devagarman with a human voice; “How 
now! Let that King Premasena marry his daughter to me, or else it 
will not go well with the king and the city.” Thus every day there 
was (heard) a voice on high, without natural cause [literally ‘un- 
struck And he reflected in his heart: “ Well! No one appears in 
visible presence; what can be the cause (of the voice) ? ” So in his 
amazement he told the tale before the king. The king said to him: 
“ You are saying what is not true.” Said he: “ Sire, I will not go 
today, send some one else to do the washing.” So the king sent Hari- 
garman, He also went thither, and did the washing, and in the same 
manner heard the voice of the (god) who had been there before.^ And 
Harigarman too was astonisht at heart; and he too came back and told 
the king. 

When the king heard this he was filled with amazement. They 
both said: “There is a voice without natural cause (heard) there.” 
Again a boy went forth to do the washing; and the king went by him- 
self, in concealment. The king, going behind a tree, heard that voice 
in the very same way. There arose doubtful wonder in the king’s 
mind: “ TlTiat is this, a god, or a vyantara [a certain kind of divine 
being] ? ” Thereupon, returning to his house, he summoned his 
ministers and housepriests and other people and askt them: “Look 
now, what shall we do ? Such is the voice that is heard at the river. 
Some one says : ‘ Let King Premasena give me his own daughter, 
and marry her to me, that things may go well (with him) ; otherwise a 
deformity will afflict him.’ It is not known who this is. ” Thereupon 
the ministers and housepriests said; “ 0 king, how can she be given 
to an u nkn own person ? Ask him and find out the facts.” So the 
king again went to the river, and the same personage spoke in the very 
same way. Then the king askt: “ Are you a god, gandharva, or 
demon [kimnara], or a man ? ” Thereupon he appeared (and said): 
“ O king, in former time 1 was warder to Indra. I was lustful after 
women who did not belong to me, and could not leave them alone. 
Tho Indra repeatedly forbade me, even then I could not leave them 
alone. After this I was curst by Indra, and have been born as an ass 
[a type of lechery in India] in a potter’s house here in your majesty’s 
city, and roam about on the bank of the river. So I ask you for your 

* Understanding pura usitasya, which seems more likely than pura-usitasya, “of the dveller 
in the city.” 
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daughter. If you give her, it vill be well with you; but if not, a de- 
formity will afflict the people of the city and yourself.” The Ving 
said: “ If you are a god, I will give you my daughter; but if not, how 
can I give my daughter to jmu who have the forin of an ass .? ” He 
said: “ Give her! ” 

After this, simply to prevent such a calamity, the king, fearing for 
his city, gave him his daughter. Again the king said: “ 0 god, if you 
have diAune power, make a rampart of copper about the city, and a 
palace, ha\ung the thirty-two superior marks, to dwell in.” So in the 
fourth watch of the night the god did all just as he askt. In the morn- 
ing all the people awoke, and seeing the copper rampart were fflled 
with amazement. No one could imfasten the lock with which the 
main gate* was pro^dded, and all the people were at a loss. So it was 
reported to the king; and the king came to the main gate, and in 
astonishment called to mind the god. Hereupon he appeared and said: 
“ 0 king, let the potter at whose house I am, be summoned, that he 
ma3’ open it with a mere touch of his hand.” Then the king siunmoned 
all the potters, but they fled in aU directions. The potters thought: 
“ Perhaps the king is going to kill us at the main highwaj’.” There- 
upon the king sent a summons onlj* to the potter at whose dwelling 
asses were kept. He also remained in hiding in his house, but was 
hauled out by the king’s offlcers bj’’ main force and brought to the 
place, and at the command of the king he opened the highway. The 
people of the city and the king rejoist. 

At this time the girl Madanarekha heard that the king in fear had 
given her to an ass, to save his people and his dependents in the city. 
Then she thought: “ Well, even if my heart breaks, this has happened 
as was fated; such is mj* karma.” So the king with great pomp married 
his daughter to him, who had the form of an ass. And Madanarekha 
herself went and remained sunk in meditation in the palace constructed 
by the god. But the god put off his ass-shaped body, and put on one 
of glorious appearance, and indulged with Madanarekha in dailj' en- 
joyment of sensual joj's, along with parijata and mandara [coral- 
tree] flowers and fragrant garlands. He abode with her now on Almmt 
Meru, now bj* the fair lake of Manasa, now in the citj' of the j^aksas, 
gandhanms, and demons, seeing and listening to charming dancing 
and music, and enjojung all manner of dehghts. She also was filled 
with supreme joj*. And her throng of female attendants remained at 
her side, and spoke with no one. So a niunber of j^ears past by. Her 

* Literally, “the main highway”; that is, the gate opening on it 
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mother wondered: “ ITow is my daufihlcr getting along with the ass ? ” 
So the mother went to the palatial home of her daughter. TJien the 
god came into the liarcm, having laid aside his ass’.s skin according to 
his usual custom, and having ptit on a brilliant form. And seeing his 
form the queen rcllccted in her licart: “ Ah, my daughter is -sdrluous 
and blessed, since she has obtained such a htisband. Happy am I who 
have borne such a daughter; thru her I have obtained merit.” And 
on further reflection .she thought: “I will throw his (ass’s) skin into 
the fireplace; .since his form is such, it .shall remain so in the future,” 
Thus reflecting she cast the .skin into the fire. Next she beheld 
Gandharvasena [named here for the first lime!] before her. But when 
he failed to sec the .skin, he said to liis wife: ” iVIy dear, I am going to 
heaven; my curse is at an end, its limit has been rcacht.” And she 
said: “ How .shall I get along ? If it were not for the preserration 
of your unborn child in my womb. I should go with you. Viliat shall 
I do ? ” The god .said: “ Beinain here in peaceful mctlitatlon; protect 
the child, and when he is born give him the name ^b’kramadilya. In 
the womb of your slave-woman tliere is also a child by me; to him 
the name Bhartrhari shall be given.” 'I’hus having obtained release, 
the god went to heaven. 

The queen told the king about it. And thereupon the king askt a 
certain soothsayer: “ IVhat .shall be born to my daughter ? ” He 
said; “ A sou shall be born, and he shall become king.” Hearing this 
there arose alarm in the king’s heart: ” H:i, my daughter’s son is to 
be king ! ” So the king sent ofiicers to watch over her unborn cliild, 
and they kept guard. jMadanarekh.'i thought: “ IMiy arc these men 
set to watch over my unborn child ? ” At this time a woman flower- 
gatherer came in, and .she said to her: *' Bring it about that my un- 
born child may be saved .and protected.” She agreed. And on tlie 
morning of the second day she brought a Icnifc, and J^Iadanarcklia cut 
open her womb with this knife and gave her the child, but she herself 
perisht. Then she look that child, together with the other child 
Bhartrhari, and went to a village near the city of UjjayinI, and care- 
fully guarded them there. And he n^kramadilya] grew up day by 
day with Bhartrhari. And after this it was rcjjorted to the king: ” A 
flower-woman h.as taken your daughter's child and has gone.” So tlie 
king lost both of them; he had neither his daughter nor her son. 
And the king gave to the city the name of Stambhavatl, and this name 
became establisht. 
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and 8 are super-roj-al octavo (28 cm.); the rest are roj-al octavo (26 cm.). 

For sale or public inspection. A complete stock of the publications of the Harvard Uni- 
veisitj- Press is carried bj- the Oxford University Press in London. Copies of this Series 
may be seen also at Randall Hall, Cambridge, and at the New York Public Library. 
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LIST OF THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES 

BETISED TO DECEMBER, 1925 

Volume 1. Jataka-Mala. Stories of Buddha’s former incarnations, by Aiya COia. 
Edited in Sanskrit [Nagari letters] by Professor Henbrik Kern, University of Leiden, 
Netherlands. 1891. Second issue, 1914. Pages, 270. Royal 8°. Price, S5. 

A masterpiece, as to language and style and metrical form, of Buddhist literature 
of the Northern Canon. By the Honorable (arya) Cura- Stories used as homilies in 
old Buddhist monasteries. Editio princeps. Kem (1833-1917), long the honored Dean 
of the Dutch Orientalists, thought that Cura flourished not far from 600 A.D., or earlier. 
English translation by Speyer, London, 1895, Frowde. 

Volume 2. Sankhya-Pravachana-Bhashya, or Commentary on the Exposition of the 
Sankhya philosophy. By Vijnana-Bhikshu. Edited in Sanskrit [Roman letters] by 
Professor Richard Garbs, University of Tubingen, Germany. 1895. Pages, 210. 
Royal 8°. Price, 85. 

Sankhya is dualistic. It recognizes souls and primeval matter, but not God. Vijuana, 
however, is a pronoimced theist. But in spite of his distortions of the original system, 
bis Commentary (about 1550 A.D.) is the fullest source that we have for a knowledge 
of the Sankhya system, and one of the most important (Garbe’s Preface). Garbe studied 
the whole work with Bhagavata Acharya in Benares. German translation by Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1889, Brockhaus. Partial English version in J. R. Ballantyne’s The Sankhya 
Aphorisms of KapUa, London, 1885, Trubner. 

Volume 3. Buddhism in Translations. Passages selected from the Buddhist sacred books, 
and translated from the original Pali into English, by Henry Clarke Warren, late 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1896. Eighth issue, 1922. Pages, 522. Royal 8°. 
Price, S3. Prefixed is a beautiful photogravure of a Gandhara Buddha. 

The seventh issue, 1922, is an abridged one, a reprint of the first part, the legendary 
life of Buddha. With photogravure. Pamphlet. Pages, 136. Price, 81. 

Buddhism portrayed in the words of the Buddhists themselves. The life of Buddha 
(a beautiful narrative), his teachings, and his monastic order form the substance of this 
work. The Pali passages, done into vigorous English and accurately rendered, are 
chosen with such broad and learned circumspection that they make a systematically 
complete presentation of their difficult subject. Warren’s material is drawn straight 
from the fountain-head. It is this fact that has given to his work an abiding importance 
and value. It has been highly praised by competent judges. Moreover, it has enjoyed 
a very wide circulation in America and Europe and the Orient. And nearly half of the 
work was included by President Eliot in The Harvard Classics (New York, P. F. Collier 
and Son), of which a quarter of a million sets and more have been sold. The usefulness 
of Warren’s work has thus been incalculably enhanced. 

The life of Hemy Warren as a scholar is memorable in the annals of American leam- . 
ing. A brief memorial of his life and public services is appended to volume 30 of this 
Series, of which he was joint-founder. It is also issued with the Descriptive List of 
this Series (see above, page 1). The List may be had, free, upon application to the 
Harvard University Press. 

Volmne 4. Karpura-Manjari. A drama by the Indian poet Raja-gekhara (900 A.D.). 
Critically edited in the original Prakrit [Nagari letters], with a glossarial index, and an 
essay on the life and writings of the poet, by Sten Konow, Professor of Indie Philology 
at the University of Christiania, Norway, and Epigraphist to the Government of India. 
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— And translated into English with introduction and notes, by C. B. 1901. 

Pages, 318. Royal 8°. Price, S5. 

A play of court-intrigue, and the only extant drama written entirely in Prakrit. It 
presents interesting parallels with the Braggart Soldier of Plautus. 

Volumes 6 and 6. Brhad-Devata (attributed to Caunaka), a summary of the deities and 
mj’ths of the Rig-Veda. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit [Nagarl letters], with 
an introduction and seven appendices [volume 5], and translated into English with 
critical and illustrative notes [volume 6J, by Professor Arthus Anthont JIacdonem,, 
University of Oxford. 1904. Pages, 234 350 = 584. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. 
Price, 87.50. 

The Great-Deity (-book), “ hardly later than 400 B.C.,” is one of the oldest books 
ancillary to the Rig-Veda. It includes very ancient epic material: so the story of 
Urs-agi, the njunph that loved a mortal (whence Kalidasa’s great drama, Un'ajI). The 
text is edited in a way that meets the most rigorous demands of exact philological 
criticism. The typographic presentation of text, version, and notes (critical and ex- 
positor 30 is a model of convenience. 

Volumes 7 and 8. Atharva-Veda. Translated, with a critical and exegetical commentary, 
by William Dwight Whitxet, late Professor of Sanskrit in Yale University, Editor- 
in-Ghief of The Century Dictionary, an Encj'clopedic Lexicon of the English Language. — 
Revised and brought nearer to completion and edited by C. R. Lanmax. 1905. Pages, 
1212. Super-roj-al 8°. Not sold scparatelj-. Price, 815. 

The Athan-a-Veda is, ne.xt after the Rig-Veda, the most important of the oldest texts 
of India. Whitnej' (1827-1894) was the most eminent American philologist of his cen- 
turj', and these monumental volumes form the crowning achievement of his life-long 
labors as an Indianist. For his translation, he e.xpressly disclaims finalitj’J but his 
austere self-restraint, resisting all allurements of fanciful interpretation, makes of his 
version, when taken with his critical and exegetical commentary, the siure point of 
departure for future study of this Veda and for its final comprehension. 

The text-critical notes form the most important single item of the work. These give 
the various readings of the “ authorities.” The term “ authorities ” includes not only 
manuscripts (of Europe, India, Kashmir), but also living reciters (the Hindu equivalents, 
and in some respects the superiors, of manuscripts) ; and, in addition, the corresponding 
(and often variant) passages of the other Vedas. Whitney gives also the data of the 
scholiast as to authorship and diidnity and meter of each stanza; extracts from the 
ancillarj’ literature concerning ritual and e.xegesis; and a literal translation. Version 
and Comment proceed pari passu. Prefixed is an elaborate historical and critical intro- 
duction, and a sketch of VTiitne 3 '’s life, -with a noble medallion portrait. A leaf of the 
birch-bark ms. from Kashmir is beautifully reproduced in color. The tj-pography is 
strikinglj’ clear. 

Few texts of antiquit 3 ' have been issued with appurtenant critical material of so 
large scope. And nex'er before or since has the material for the critical study of an 
extensive Vedic text been so comprehensively and B 3 'stematicall 3 ^ gathered from so 
multifarious sources, and presented with masterly accuracy in so well-digested form. 

Volume 9. The Little Clay Cart (Mrc-chakatika). A Hindu drama attributed to King 
Shudraka. Translated from the original Sanskrit and Prakrits into English prose and 
verse by ABnnra William Rtdeb, Instructor in Sanskrit in Harvard Univerrity. 1905. 
Pages, 207. Ro 3 -al S°. Price, S3. 

A play of such variety, humor, and swift-mox-mg action, that it has often been pro- 
duced on the modem stage. Version, true and spirited. “ The champagne has been 
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decanted, and has not lost its fizz.” Noble typography (Merrymount Press). Most 
books of this Series are technical. This one, like Warren’s Buddhism, may he happily 
chosen as a gift-book. 

Volume 10. Vedic Concordance: being an alphabetic index to every fine of every stanza 
of the published Vedic literature and to the liturgical formulas thereof, that is, an index 
(in Roman letters] to the Vedic mantras, together with an account of their variations in 
the different Vedic books. By Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1906. Pages, 1102. Roj’al 4°. Price, S25. 

The Vedas are, in general, the oldest extant records of the antiquity of India, and 
indeed of Indo-European antiquity. They are the sacred books of the oldest religion 
of the Hindus. They represent paids of a mass of traditional material, current in the 
various schools of Vedic learning, and handed down from teacher to pupil by word of 
mouth. What was originally one and the same stanza, appears in. the texts of the 
various schools in more or less varying forms. The variations are often such as appear 
in the varying forms of popular ballads or of church hy mn s. Thus it happens that the 
texts of these different Vedic schools are often virtually related to each other and to 
their presumable original, as are the several kindred manuscripts of (let us say) a Greek 
play to each other and to the archetype from which they are descended. The comparison 
of these variant forms of a given text is often indispensable for ascertaining its original 
form and true meaning. This comparison is just what the Concordance enables us 
easily to effect. It is a tool of the very first importance for future editors and revisers 
and translators of Vedic texts. 

The Concordance covers nearly all the important published texts, and is in one single 
alphabetic arrangement and one single volume. It is a royal quarto of over 1100 pages, 
of double columns, containing 125,000 lines or more. For the lines of the Rig-Veda 
alone, about 40,000 entries are required. The lines of the Atharva-Veda by themselves 
would require over 18,000 entries, but are often merged with those of their Rig-Veda 
correspondents. No less than 119 texts have been drawn upon for contributions to the 
work. 

The book was printed (in the early years of the centuiyO in a limited edition of 1000 
copies, now half e.xhausted; and was printed, not from electrotype plates, but from 
type. The expense in money alone, to say nothing of scholarly labor, was about seven 
thousand dollars. It is not likely that any publisher or scholar will soon undertake a 
new edition. For many decades, doubtless, the work will maintain its value unimpaired, 
an enduring monument to the industry and learning and resolute will of Professor 
Bloomfield. 

Volume 11. The Pancha-tantra: a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in the recension 
(called Panchakhyanaka, and dated 1199 A.D.) of the Jaina morik, Puma-bhadra, 
critically edited in the original Sanskrit [in Nagari letters; and, for the sake of begiimers, 
with word-division] by Dr. Johannes BtenTEL, Professor am koniglichen Realgymna- 
sium, Doebeln, Saxonj'. 1908. Pages, 344. Royal 8°. Price, S4. 

Volume 12. The Panchatantra-text of Pumabhadra: critical introduction and list of 
variants. By Professor Hertel. 1912. Pages, 246. Royal 8°. Price, 82. 

Volume 13. The Panchatantra-text of Pumabhadra, and its relation to texts of allied 
recensions, as shown in Parallel Specimens. By Professor Hertel. 1912. Pages, 10: 
and 19 sheets, motmted on guards and issued in atlas-form. Royal 8°. Price, 81. 

Volume 14. The Panchatantra: a collection of ancient Hindu tales, in its oldest recension, 
the Kashmirian, entitled Tantrakhyayika. The original Sanskrit text [in Nagari letters]. 
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editio minor, reprinted from the critical editio major which was made for the Konigh'che 
Gesellschaft derVTssenschaftenzu Gottingen, by Professor Hebtel. 1915. PagK,160. 
Royal S°. Price, $4. 

For two thousand years and more, the tales of the Panchatantra have instructed 
and deUghted the Hindus. The Panchatantra has exercised a greater influence thnn 
any other work of India upon the literatm^ of the world. It was the Panchatantra that 
formed the basis of the studies of the immortal pioneer in the field of comparatiTe 
literature, Theodor Benfcy. His Pantschatantra laid the foundation of the scientific 
treatment of the history of the fable. Fhom the Panchatantra there came the lost 
Pahlavi translation, among whose effluxes are some of the most famous books of south- 
western Asia and of Europe, the Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah, the Directorimn of John 
of Capua (1270), the Buch der Beispiele (14S3) in German of great vigor and beauty, — 
and so on, down to that gem of racy Tudor English, Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Doni (1570), reprinted by Joseph Jacobs, London, ISSS. 

Hcrtel gives us here one recension of known authorship and date (1199), and another, 
the Kashmirian, man 3 ’ centuries older. To volinne 11, Lanman adds an essay on The 
Externals of Indian Books. Of the Kashmirian recension, Hertel made a German 
version (Berlin, 1909, Teubner). The tj’pographj' of both editions is clear and beautiful. 
The confusing emboxments of the stories (a second in the first, a third in the second, 
and so on) are disentangled in a most ingeiuous and simple way. 

Volume 16. Bh^vi’s poem Klratarjuniya, or Arjuna’s combat with the KirSta. Trans- 
Lated from the original Sanskrit into German, and e.xplained, bj- CasL CappzLLEB, Pro- 
fessor at the Hniversitj' of Jena. 1912. Pages, 232. Roj'al S°. Price, S3.50. 

The subject-matter is taken from the great epic of India, the Mah5-Bh5rata. Like 
the Ajax of Sophocles as compared with the Ajax of Homer, this poem is an instructive 
example for the student of literary evolution or litcrarj' genetics. For centuries it has 
been acknowledged in India as one of the six Alaha-kavj-as or most distinguished speci- 
mens of artificial poetry, a masterpiece of its kind. 

Volume 16. Cakuntala, a Hindu drama by Kalidasa: the Bengali recension, critically 
edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrits by Richaju) Pischel, late Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Berlin. Pages, 2S0. Royal S°. Price, S5. 

As descendants of Bhirata, the Hindus are called Bharatans. Their “ continent ” 
is called Bharata-varsha, and their great epic is called the Great Bharatan (Story or 
Fight), Alalia-Bhiirata. Cakuntalii is the mother of Bhirata, and the beautiful story 
of her birth and life is told in the Great Epic. This play is a dramatization of that story, 
and is the masterpiece of the literature of India. 

In 1S9S Pischel wrote: “ Es ist der sehnlichste Vunsch meines Lebens eine korrekte 
Auscabe zu machen.” His Prakrit Grammar was oS his hands in 1900. In 1902 he 
was'called to the Berlin professorship. The sx years of his tenancy were crowded with 
tofi (finds from Chinese Turkestan, etc.). Then came the call to Calcutta, and, in 190S, 
his death at the threshold of India. Under many difficulties, the book (all but a couple 
of sheets) was printed at Stuttgart (Kohlhammer). Then came the world-conflagration. 
... The printed sheets reached America November 2o, 1923. 

Volume 17. The Yoga-system of PataSjall, or the ancient Hindu doctrine of concentration 
of mind Embracing the Mnemonic Rules, called Y'oga-siitras, of Pataiijali; and the 
Comment, called Y'oga-bhashya, attributed to Veda-Vyasa; and the Kxplanation, 
called Tattva-vaigaradI, of VSehaspati-Misra. Translated from the original Sanskrit 
by James Hapghtox Woods, Professor of Philosophy m Harvard University. 1914. 
Higes,422. Eo5ti1S'’. Price S5. 
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Three works in one pair of covers. The Rules are a set of mental pegs on which to 
hang the principles and precepts of a system which you must learn from the living 
teacher of your “ school.” The Comment is a reinvestiture of the skeleton of the Rules 
with the flesh and blood of comprehensible details. And the Explanation is of course 
a commentary on the Comment. The Comment is the oldest written sj-stematic expo- 
sition of Yoga-doctrine in Sanskrit that we possess. 

Of the Hindu philosophies, by far the most important are the ancient dualism called 
Sankhya, the monism of the Vedanta, and the Yoga-system. Kautilya, prime-minister 
of Chandragupta (300 B.C.), mentions Sankhya and Yoga as current in his day. But 
the elements of Yoga, rigorous austerities and control of the senses, are indefinitely 
antique, and are one of the oldest and most striking products of the Hindu mind and 
character. 

VTien one considers the floods of pseudo-scientific writing with which the propagan- 
dists of Indian “isms ” in America have deluged us, one is the better prepared to appre- 
ciate the self-restraint of Dr. Woods in keeping all that pertains to miracle-mongering 
and sensationalism in the backgroimd, and in devoting himself to the exposition of the 
spiritual and intellectual aspects of Yoga. His work “ continues the tradition of austere 
scholarship ” which has, from the beginning, characterized the Harvard Oriental Series. 

Volumes 18 and 19. The Veda of the Black Yajus School, entitled Talttiriya SamMta. 
Translated from the ori^al Sanskrit prose and verse, with a running commentary. 
By Arthur Berriedai.e Keith, D.C.L. (Oxford), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
law, and of His Majesty’s Colonial Oflace, sometime Acting Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Oxford, Author of ‘ Responsible Government in the Dominions.’ Volume 
18, kandas I-III; volume 19, kaudas IV-VII. 1914. Pages, 464 -1-374 = 838. Royals’. 
Price, S 10. Not sold separately. 

The Rig-Veda holds unquestioned primacy in the sacred literature of the Hindus; 
but their greatest medimval scholiast on the Vedas, Sayana, did not write liis commen- 
tary on the Rig-Veda until after his commentary on the Yajur-Veda, because (as he 
expressly teUs us) of the transcendent importance of the Yajur-Veda for the sacrifice. 
The Yajur-V eda is the Veda of sacrificial formulas. An accurate edition of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita was published in 1871-2 by Weber. It waited nigh fifty years for a translator. 

For the difficult task of translation, no English or American Sanskritist was so well 
qualified by previous studies as Keith. To it he has brought his wide and varied learn- 
ing, and with such effectiveness as to produce a work, which, in spite of its large extent, 
is notable for its well-rounded completeness. The entire text is translated. The com- 
mentary runs vari passu with the version, embodies the gist of Sayapa’s schoh'a, and is 
presented with the utmost typographical perspicuity. An elaborate introduction is 
given, treating of the relation of this text to kindred texts, its contents, language, style, 
and date (‘about 600 B.C.’), and the religious ritual of ancient India. 

Volumes 20 and 24. Rig-Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and distichs and stanzas 
of the Rig-Veda in systematic presentation and with critical discussion. By Maumce 
Beoomiteld, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 1916. Pages, 508-1-206 = 714. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. 
Price, SIO. 

Volume 20 contains Part 1; The repeated passages of the Rig-Veda, systematically 
presented in the order of the Rig-Veda, with critical comments and notes. Volume 24 
contains Part 2: Comments and classifications from metrical and lexical and gram- 
matical points of view, and from the point of view of the themes and divinities of the 
repeated passages. Also Part 3: Lists and indexes. 
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The aim of this ivork is to help us to understand the oldest rch'gious document of 
Indo-European antiquity. The arrangement of Part 1 enables the student to bring 
under liis ej'C at one time all the p.assages that he needs to compare, and to do so rvith 
utmost case and speed. The material of this work was, from a tj-pographical point of 
view, c-vceedingly intractable. The result as a whole is a marvel of clarity and con- 
vem'enec. 

This work is the first of three natural sequels to Bloomfield’s great Vcdic Concordance: 
1. The Rig-Veda Rcpetitioirs; 2. The Reverse Concordance; 3. The Yedic Variants. 
A draft of the second has been actually prepared by Bloomfield. And he and Edgerton 
Rave in hand the first draft of the third, a sj-stcmatic presentation and critical discussion 
of the vnrLant readings of the Vcdic terfs. 

Volumes 21 and 22 and 23. Rama’s Later History, or Uttara-Rama-Charlta, an ancient 
Hindu drama by BluivabhQti. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
with an introduction and English transbtion and notes and variants, etc. By Shkipad 
KiushN-a BnLV.u.K.W!, Graduate Student of Harvard Eniversitj’. (Now, 1920, Professor 
of Sanskrit at Deccan College, Poona, India.) 

Dr. Bclvallcar, when returning to India in 1914 from liis studies at Harvard, shipped 
his manuscript-collations and other papers and his books by the German freighter, 
Fangturm. In August, 1914, the Fangturm was interned at the port of Palma, B.aleario 
Islands. In 1919, she was rele.ascd. In May, 1920, Dr. Bclvalkar recovered his papers. 

Volume 21 was issued in 1915, complete. 

Of volume 22, the first 92 pages, containing the text of the whole play, have been 
in print since January, 1915, awaitmg for nigh five and one-half, years the recovery of 
the matcri.al for the rest of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included collation-sheets giving the readings of manu- 
scripts from widely-separated parts of India, from Nepal to Madras, from Calcutta to 
Bomb.ay. In spite of the generous assistance of His .Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the work of getting the loan of these mss. w.as so great that it seemed 
best not to try to do it again, but to await the rclc.asc of the Fangturm. — There is 
hope now that volumes 22 and 23 may be issued. 

Volume 21. Rama’s Later History. Part 1. Introduction and translation. (Prefi.vcd is 
a convenient sj-noptic analj'sis of the pki3-. The introduction treats of Bhavabhuti’s 
life and date and works, and includes a summary of the Rama-stoiy as given by the 
Rama3-nna. Lanman adds an css,ay entitled ‘ A method for citing Sanskrit dramas.’ 
The method is very' simple and practical.) 1915. Ro3'al S”. Pages 190. Price, $3. 

Volume 22. Rama’s Later Hlstoy. Part 2. The te.vt, with inde.v, glossaries, etc. (This was 
printed at Bomb33', with the c-vquisitcly beautiful t3'pe, newly cast for this work, of 
Jav.ajl’s NijTi33'a .S.lgara Press, and upon p.apcr made e.vpres3l3' for this edition at the 
Wolvcrcote Mill of O.vford. Each Prakrit speech is followed b3- the Sanskrit version 
inimmediatcscqucnec.) Sceabovc. 

Volume 23. Rama’s Later Hlstoy. Part 3, E.vplanatory and critical epilogue. (Critical 
account of the manuscripts. Running c-vpository' comment. The v.ariant readings of 
the mss. The t3'pographical ‘m.akc-up’ of Comment and Variants into pages is such 
that they go pan passu. These epflegomena close with an essay on the two te.vt-traditions 
of the piay, a time-amib-sis, a note on the Hindu stage, etc.) See above. 

Volume 24. Rlg-Veda Repetitions. Parts 2 and 3. By Professor BLOoirnEim. Described 
above, with volume 20. 
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Volume 25. Rig-Veda BrShmanas: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmauas of the Big- 
Veda. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By Arthur Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., 
D.Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Regius Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. 1920. Pages, 567. Royal S°. 
Price 87.50. 

In August, 1915, this work was ready for prmting. In August, 1916, it was delivered 
to the Controller of the O.vford University Press. In 1918, the Press had nigh 350 men 
at the war. Of the older men who were left, many were busy with urgent war-work, such 
as a Report on Trench-fever for the American Expeditionary Force. And when, after 
the armistice, the printing was resumed, the author was engrossed in the work of Lord 
Crewe’s Committee on the Home Administration of Indian Affairs. 

The Vedic literature falls into three clearly sundered groups: the Vedic hjTnns or 
Mantras; the Brahmapas, ' the priesth'es ’ or ‘ priestly (discourses) and the Sutras. 
Keith thinks that the Aitareya is not later than 600 b.c. The plan of the work is like 
that of volumes 18-19: elaborate introduction; translation; running comment on the 
same page. The skill of the priestly story-tellers is at its best in the splendid legend of 
Cimahgepa (threatened sacrifice of son by father: cf. Isaac, Iphigeneia, PhrLxos). 
Despite the pseudo-profundity and puerility of the Brahmanas, they are of genuine 
significance to the student of Hindu antiquity, social and religious. And they are in 
fact the oldest Indo-European prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27. Vikrama’s Adventures, or The Thirty-two Tales of the Throne. A 
collection of stories about King Vikrama, as told by the Thirty-two Statuettes that 
supported his throne. Edited in four different recensions of the Sanskrit original 
(Vifaama-charita or Sinhasana-dvatrinjaka) and translated into EngUsh with an 
introduction, by Franklin Edgerton. Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Pennsj’lvania. 1926. Pages, 372 -f 384 = 756. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. Price, 
SIO. 

Vikrama’s Adventures is one of the most famous story-books of mediasval India. 
Vikrama is one of the most noted quasi-historical heroes of his times. His magic throne, 
hidden upon his death, is discovered by a later king, Bhoja. Each of the thirty-two 
(dva-trinpat) statuettes that support his throne (sinhasana) tells one story to Bhoja. 
Hence the alternative title. The theme of the tales is Vikrama, who is meant to serve 
as a kind of Hindu King Arthur, an example for real kings. 

Edgerton hopes that his work may prove suggestive as a model for students of com- 
parative literature. The text of each of the recensions (Southern, Metrical, Brief, Jain) 
is printed in horizontally parallel arrangement, so that the stories which correspond 
to each other in substance are given, each story in all four recensions, in immediate 
juxtapositon. And the translation is treated in like manner. Comparisons are thus 
facilitated to a degree never before attained in a work of this kind. 

From aU this, Edgerton reconstructs, with some detail, and with reasonable certainty, 
the original work from which the current versions are derived. This he presents in the 
form of a Composite Outline, the concrete solution of a problem in literary genetics. 

Volumes 28 and 29 and 30. Buddhist Legends. Translated from the original Pali text of 
the Dhammapada Commentary, by Eugene Watson Burlingame, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, sometime Harrison Fellow for Research at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the Johns Hopkins 
University and Lecturer on Pali in Yale University. 1921. Pages, 366 -t-370-k37S = 
1114. Royal 8°. Not sold separately. Price $20. 

Dhdmma-pada, or Way of Righteousness, is the name of one of the canonical books 
of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures. It consists of 423 stanzas. These are reputed to bo 
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THE HAHVAEH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
publishes other works relating to India, as follows: 

Sanskrit Reader: Text and Vocabulary and Notes. By Chables Rockwell LAmL-ix, 
Wales Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard University. Seventh issue, 1920. Royal 8°. 
Pages, 430. Price, S3. 

The Reader furnishes the text for 60 or 80 lessons, and with it, the needed le.xicon and 
notes. The notes make constant reference to Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar: see below. 
These two voltunes supply all that is strictly indispensable for the beginner. The text 
is in the Oriental (Nagari) letters; but a transliteration of the first four pages in Roman 
letters is added. The Reader is designed especially to meet the needs of those who have 
not the aid of a teacher. 

The text is chosen : 1. from Classical Sanskrit works (Nala-story, fables of Hitopade^a, 
“ Manu’s Laws”); and 2. from the Vedic literature (Rig-Veda hjunns, Brahmanas, 
Sutras for wedding and burial). A literary-historical introduction is given for each kind 
of text. The vocabulary is in Roman letters, and is elaborated with the utmost care. 
Special heed is given to the development of the meanings (semantics: pada, foot, leg, 
leg of lamb, quarter, quarter of a four-fined stanza, fine, fine of a three-lined stanza), 
and also to the etymological cognates in English, Greek, and so on (ta-d, r6, fise-t, 
tha-t, is-tu-d). 

Parts of Nala and Hitopadesha In English letters. Prepared by C. R. Lanman. 18S9. 
Royal 8°. Pages, 50. Price, 50 cents. 

A reprint of the first 44 pages of the Reader (see above), transliterated from the 
Oriental characters into English letters. It corresponds page for page and line for line 
with its original, so that the references of the Vocabulary and Notes of the Reader 
apply exactly to this reprint. With the Grammar and Reader and this reprint, the 
student is enabled to acquire a knowledge of the structure of the Sanskrit and to do 
some reading, without first learning the Oriental letters. 

Sanskrit Grammar; including both the Classical language, and the older dialects of Veda 
and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitnet, late Professor of Sanskrit at Yale 
University. Fifth issue, 1923, of second edition, 1889. 8°. Pages, 578. Price, S4.50. 

The greatest extant repository of the grammatical facts concerning the Sanskrit 
language. A masterpiece of orderly arrangement. Prefixed is a brief accoimt of the 
literature of India. 

Vedanta Philosophy. Outline of the Vedanta system of philosophy according to Shankara. 
By Paul Deussen. Translated by James H. Woods, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 
vard University, and Cathahine B. Runkle of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Second 
edition. 1915. 8°. Pages, 56. Price, SI. 

This book, a translation of the summary given by Deussen at the end of his monu- 
mental work, Das System des Vedanta, was first published in 1906. Since then, thanks 
to the learning and enthusiasm of Charles Johnston, the whole great work has been made 
accessible in an English version (Chicago, 1912, The Open Court Publishing Company). 
Nevertheless, the small book was so inexpensive and practical, that a new edition was 
made in 1915. The summary, although brief and compact, is yet so lucid and adequate, 
— in short, so altogether admirable, that it is not likely soon to be superseded bj' a 
better exposition of what has been to imtold millions at once a philosophy and a religion. 



